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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


The death has been announced of the father of 
Leon Gambetth, at the age of eighty years, at his 
home near Nice. His occupation was that of raising 
and selling oranges and lemons. 


Dr. William Barrows read a paper recently in Bos- 
ton before a body of ministers, in which he endeavored 
to show that one-quarter of the houses of Evangelical 
worship in that city could be spared without depriv- 
ing any if hearing the gospel preached if they wished 
to attend church. 


The goods manufactured in Radcliff’s woolen mills 
at Birmingham, Conn., are protected by a duty of 
from 45 to 50 per cent. by the McKinley bill. Now 
thé employés, chiefly women, are on a strike against 
a 15 per cent. reduction of their wages which the pro- 
prietors want to add to their own profits. Are they 
not most too eager to get rich at once. The laborers 
do nọt understand where the protection of their labor 
comes in. f 


The Pelican Club of London, an organization made 
up of aristocratic sports who patronize prize fighters 
has been declared a nuisance. This means that there 
shall be no more slugging matches within the club. 
The Pelicans tried hard to have their own way, but 
depended too much upon the hope that their aristo- 
cratic standing would save them. An English court 
justice can forget sometimes that aristocracy is not to 
be specially favored. ; 


In his lecture on ‘The Full Story of the Rear 
Guard,” Mr. Stanley contributes nothing new to what 
was hinted at in his book, and has since been pub- 
It is evident that Mr. Stanley 
did what he could to throw the mantle of charity over 
a part of the Emin expedition for which the great ex- 
plorer was certainly unfortunate in his choice of as- 
sociates. The publication of Major Bartlelot’s me- 
moirs compelled Mr. Stanley to tell all that was known 
in his own defense. He is sufficiently vindicated, and 
now .the unprofitable controversy ought to stop. 
Enough is enough. 


A movement has been started in Boston for the 
building of a hospital in which patients will be treated 
according to Dr. Koch’s method. Medical men have 
gone from this country to Berlin, hoping to be able to 
provide themselves with quantities of the lymph, and 
druggists all over the country are sending orders for 
it. Patients have sailed from New York to be treated 
by the great German physician and others are booked 
to go thither at an early date. Indeed, Dr. Koch’s 
cure has become something of acraze, and it is hardly 
probable that all the expectations will be realized; 
yet a valuable discovery has possibly been made. 


William F. Poole states that seventeen years ago 
there was nota library or reading room of any de- 
scription in Chicago to which the public had access. 
To-day its public library has a larger use and circula- 
tion of books than any other institution in the coun- 
try; and private munificence has provided larger en- 
dowments than were ever before furnished by indi- 


‘land. 


vidual donors for establishing and maintaining two 
public reference libraries for the especial use of 
scholars—one in the north and the other in the south 
division of the city. Each of these foundations, 
largely invested in city property, and rapidly increas- 
ing in value, amounts at the present time to about 
$3,000,000. 


The protest of the civilized world against the in- 
dignities and cruelties heaped upon female exiles in 
Siberia seems to have had a good effect in causing the 
Czar to issue a decree forbidding corporeal punish- 
ment of women. In this age of the printing press 
and of steam and electricity, no ruler can long disre- 
gard the enlightened sentiment of mankind, which 
sooner or later must reach him and compel him to 
institute measures of reform. The Czar’s atrocious 
treatment of the Jews now calls for indignant protests 
from the outside world that will make him change his 
infamous policy toward a wronged and long-suffering 
people whom he would now practically reduce to a 
condition of slavery. 


B. C. Faurot, ‘president of the Columbus, Lima and 
Northwestern railroad, announces the consummation 
of a deal with John W. Young, the eldest son of 
Brigham Young, whereby they are to share possession 
of 3,000,000 acres of land in the northern part of 
Mexico, granted by Mexican government on a stipula- 
tion of the construction of a railway from Deming, 
New Mexico, to the Cashilabompa Bayou on the Pa- 
cific coast. The Mexican government in connection 
with this grant offered $200 to every family and $50 
to every single man who locates permanently on the 
Young, who is an extensive railroad contractor 
is said to have made arrangements by which 10,000 
Mormons who now reside in Utah will colonize cn the 
land granted by the Mexican government to Mr. 
Faurot. 


The question whether or not New Haven shall fur- 
nish free text books to the pupils of the Catholic 
parochial schools was decided December 16th, ata 
special town meeting, by an emphatic no. But to 
reach that decision over 600 citizens who attended the 
meeting were worked up toa high pitch of excite- 
ment, and at one time it was feared that a general 
fight would follow the moderator’s rulings and the 
confusion attendant upon a division of the house. 
The clouds grew so thick that a squad of police was 
sent for and took positions to maintain order. The 
motion was finally put and declared. The adjourn- 
ment was in the midst of muchexcitement. Prominent 
Catholic priests had advised their parishioners to vote 
against any appropriation for text books unless the 
parochial schools were included. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt in a reeent address before 
the New York Nineteenth Century clubon ‘‘Un-Ameri- 
can Americans” excoriated Ward McAllister’s «Four 
Hundred,” criticised those who prefer living abroad 
to living intheir own country and praised genuine 
Americanism in native and foreign-born citizens. A 
New York journal commenting upon the lecture re- 
marks that so many young men who have been ex- 
posed to the same educational and social atmosphere 
as Mr. Roosevelt breathed in his late teens and his 


early twenties have fallen into the detestable habit of 
appearing to be ashamed of their country, that his 
defence of Americanism, and his freedom from 
pessimism which settles like an intellectual and mora 
malaria upon so many college-bred youths, are re 
freshing. The paper says that he ‘‘is as hearty and 
healthy a blade as any of the cowpunchers among 
whom he has lived in the West.” 


Home Rule was a winning cause so long as English- 
men were compelled to admit that public opinion iv 
France, America, Canada and Australia was hostile ı 
coercion as a species of antiquated political proceé™ 
incompatible with the genius of the English-speak. 
race, says the New York Tribune. Let this forei 
opinion be alienated by the exhibition of Mr. Parnul 
supreme selfishness and of the rancorous faction w: 
fare of rival Irish parties, and England will be: 
couraged to persevere in the old-time folly of accor 
ing force a remedy. It is one of the inevitable eff. 
of sucn ~-ravaigning as Mr. Parnell in his frenzy 
desperation has vru.zht about that the sympathi 


the English-speaking world are running, but 


temporarily, we believe, against Ireland. Mr. 
nell as the leader of the Home Rule cause and 
united people was a power in the world. Mr. P; 
deliberately sacrificing his principles and the int 
of his country in order to promote the selfish €e 
political adventure is not an impressive figure. 


Until a few months ago Siberia had been s 
against the chief products of Western industry, - 
could only filter into the country along the 
Moscow highway or through the Afghan pas 
prohibitive cost. But during the last summe 
chandise has been delivered straight from 
with only one transhipment on the way to 
of an emporium in the very center of Siber' 
able cargoes that left London early in Aug 
warehoused at Yeniseisk, a city in the inter’ 
beria, some fifteen hundred miles from the 
the Yenisei river, in October,and the little‘ 
laden with Siberian produce, late in 
reached the Thames on its return journe 
the Russians are doing their utmost to e 
Chinese who are swarming along the ba’ 
upper Yenisei river, they are disposed to 
British enterprise in Siberia, there being 
Ural range none of that animosity between 
covite and the English which is so stri 
European portion of the Czar’s empire. E. 
gineers are devising a system of irrigatio 
to make Siberia a great cotton-yielding cor 
English capital is to construct the Tran. 
railway. It is possible that when the Eng] 
have sufficiently developed Siberian industry 
merce to enable them to dispense with an 
assistance, that the Russians will bar out Bri 
by means of a protective tariff. But at pr. 
Russian unite with the English press in 
over the commercial relations between Lc 
Yeniseisk. Siberia until lately has been < 
regarded as a desolate waste. Baron Norde 
high authority on the subject, says that in i 
cultivable soil it surpasses North Am- ' 
forests are the largest in the worl 
sources immense. 
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AL OPPRESSION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

An utcount df the treatment of the Jews in Russia 

o-day reads like a chapter in the history of the Dark 

: or in the history of Spain during the reign of 

la. A St. Petersburg correspondent of the New 

Tribune reviews briefly the legislation, if arbi- 

decrees be legislation, aimed specifically at the 

Not to speak of the extra legal persecutions; 

wnich include every imaginable outrage and infamy 

that can be heaped upon a race, the legal and officially 

authorized oppression is bad enough to make this age 

tiotable in the history of persecution. The corre- 
spondent writes: 


“To begin with taxes. All Russians are heavily 
taxed: But in addition to the taxation which they 
share with the rest of the people, the Jews suffer 
several special taxes, One of these is the box tax, 
which is levied upon every pound of meat butchered 
according to Jewish rites, which means, of course, all 
the meat eaten by Jews. This increases the cost of 

it to Jews about twenty-five per cent. above the 

ost of meat to Christians. But this tax goes further 
ban meat. It is levied on the rents of all buildings 
owned by Jews, on the profits of all business conducted 
by Jews, upon all property bequeathed by Jews to 
their heirs, upon all clothing worn by Jews, and on 
various other Jewish interests. For example, every 
Jew has to pay $3.50 a year for the privilege of wear} 
ig a skull-cap at family prayers, according to. res 

‘ liversal. custom of his people. Nor is this the onl 
on his religious rites, for there is another sox 

.ed- candle tax, which is levied upon all candles 

ned by Jews in religious observances. Now, it is 
- > custom for every Jewish housewife to light at 

st two candles on every Sabbath and on every 

-ival day. The aggregate of this candle tax is an 

‘mous sum. There is, also, a printing tax, levied 

ull printing presses operated by Jews, en 

$14 to $140, according to the size +f" ue press. 

is safely reckoned then thai vnese various special 

m ke the average taxation of Jews more than 

as heavy as that of Christians. Nor are there 

sompensating advantages. On the contrary, in 

er relations to the State the Jew is at a great 

antage. Take military affairs as an example. 

re subject to conscription as Christians are, but 

' re not permitted, as are Christians, to hire sub- 

s. If a Christian evades military duty he is 

; small amount, and if he can not pay it there 

nd of it. But in the case of a Jew a fine of 

imposed, not on him, but on his family, and 

ist pay it or go to prison, the whole of them. 

er, a much larger proportion of Jews than 

‘es are drafted into service. Yet it is only as 

Idiers that they can serve. No Jew can 

.e a commissioned officer nor enter a school 

‘aining of officers. All the more desirable 

lilitary service are denied to Jews utterly 

t every privilege accorded to their com- 
sidden to them. 

life the discrimination against them is, if 

ill more severe. No Jew may enter the 

æ or. practice law or medicine. 

. ay local or municipal office or take part in 

. for the same. No Jew may bea member 

board, or be a police magistrate, nor be 

a jury, nor be master or vice-master of a 


is the oppression of the Jews in their pub- 
s, what degree of liberty do they enjoy in 
ue life? There the picture is, if possible, 
essing still. With a few exceptions Jews 
d to reside only in certain places. Once 
y are forbidden to move. No Jew may own 
1y form or for any purpose, nor may he 
ny land which he may hire. Indeed, he is 
w hire agricultural land at all. He may 
-y on land if he likes, but he can not fore- 
nortgage. Nor may he act as manager or 
a farm. Thus, while it is complained of 
hat they monopolize trade in the towns, the 
'»ives them into the towns and forbids them 
F And then once herded in the 

xy to do? They must stay right 


No Jew :; 


there. They can not even remove from one town to 
another. Nay, a Jew is not even permitted to walk 
a mile outside the town limits unless he first secures a 
passport, for which, of course, he must pay a round 
sum. And in the town he is compelled by law to be a 
member of some guild or trade associaticn, but the 
master and vice-master of the guild must be Chris- 
tians, and those officers have absolute authority over 
the members to fine or expel them at will. The re- 
sult is that in all industrial pursuits the Jews suffer 
just as odious a discrimination as in public life. 

«To go further still into the private life of the Jews, 
it is to be observed that in no school are there allowed 
to be more than ten per cent. of Jewish pupils: In 
many towns the Jews form fifty per cent: or more of 
the population, and so the majority of their children 
are denied school privileges. No relief can be ob- 
tained by sending the children to school in other 
places, where the number of resident Jews does not 
come up to the ten per cent. limit, because the law 
expressly declares that children of Jewish parents are 
allowed to attend school only in the place where their 
parents live. Ir brief, this is compulsory non-attend- 
ance at school. Moreover, the higher seminaries, 
music and art schools, etc., are found only in three or 
four of the chief cities, and of course are open only 
to Jewish children actually living in those cities. 
Such a thing as sending a Jewish child from the pro- 
vinces to study music or art at St. Petersburg is abso- 
lutely prohibited. In domestic affairs, if a wife or a 
husband is converted to Christianity, she or he is, by 
that fact, divorced from the other who remains a Jew; 
and the convert may marry again, but the Jew must 
remain single. If one parent be converted all young 
children of the same sex must also be baptized as 
Christians. Moreover, a reward of from $10 to $20 
is offered to every one who will renounce Judaism for 
Christianity; and many family dissensions naturally 
follow. As to religious worship, it is absolutely for- 
bidden in private houses, except by special permis- 
sion. That is, every Jew must secure a license to 
hold family prayers, or even to pray in private in his 
own bed-chamber. Public worship in a synagogue is 
only permitted in places having eighty or more Jewish 
houses. So, in places with less than eighty Jewish 
houses, religious worship by Jews is totally forbidden. 

«But are these laws actually enforced? Certainly, 
to the very letter, and more. It is an everyday oc- 
currence for Jews to be arrested, fined and imprisoned 
for praying without licenses. Children of wayward 
habits are bribed to profess Christianity and then to 
betray their parents in their religious observances. 
Moreover, the farming out of taxgathering works 
great hardships. For instance, a ‘box tax’ of $10,000 
is levied on the Jews ina given town by the provincial 
governor. The local taxgatherer thereupon increases 
it to $15,000, in order to put $5,000 in his own pocket. 
The subordinate collectors in the various wards of the 
town follow his example, in order to fill their own 
pockets. The result is that the original levy is about 
doubled. It is now rumored that more stringent laws 
still are to be promulgated; and the only question 
seems to be, how far will it be possible for unbridled 
and brutal tyranny to go?” 


WAGES IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 


That there are many conditions which determine 
the rate of wages beside the amount of customs taxes 
that a government exacts upon imported material is 
sufficiently shown by the compilation of the Wiscon- 
sin Labor Bureau, which has undertaken the work of 
collecting and tabulating the wages paid in different 
American cities in the various building trades. An 
interesting fact is the great diversity that exists in 
the United States in the scale of pay received by men 
engaged in similar occupations. Carpenters in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, for example, are paid at the rate 
of twenty-five cents an hour, while in New York they 
receive thirty-nine cents an hour; yet the expense of 
going from Providence to New York, at the cheapest 
rates, is only about $2. In Atlantá, Georgia, acommon 
laborer receives one and one-half cents an hour; in 
Galveston, Texas, the same laborer is paid twenty 
cents an hour. Master builders in New York pay 


higher wages than those in Brooklyn to painters, car- 
penters and plumbers, which seems strange consider- 
ing that the two cities are separated only by a river 
spanned by a bridge ‘the fare across which is only 
three cents. On the other hand the Brooklyn master 


builders pay higher wages than do the master builders 


of New York to masons, roofers and common laborers. 

These facts suffice to show that a mere comparison 
of wages is of small value in solving any question of 
labor. The relative cost of living, including rent, in 
any given place, as well as the cost of production as 
determined by wages, is a most important factor in 
the wage problem. Steadiness of work is another 
consideration. A rather novel proposition has beer 
tentatively presented by Mr. Edward Atkinson in onë 
of his recent essays, viz.: that the rate of wages de- 
pends in a very considerable measure upon the abun- 
dance of the food supply rather than the reverse, viz., 
that the food supply may be derived from the rate of 
wages. The subject is now being made a matter of 
study not only by individual economists, but by the 
European governments, several of the countries on 
the continent being confronted with the problem of 
producing a food supply, since foreign food is excluded 
by high tariffs, sufficient to meet the demands of in- 
dustry and the demands of the army. 


REV. DR. BACON ON THE THEATRE. 


The opening of a new and splendidly equipped 
theatre in the old town of Norwich, Conn., was the 
occasion of a discourse by Rev. Dr. Leonard W. 
Bacon of that city, the burden of which was that 


dramatic representations are not necessarily bad, but- 


are often pure and wholesome, and that even actors 
themselves may be men and women of high moral 
character. 
monplace and its spirit is that of a patronizing tolera- 
tion more irritating to those engaged in the dramatic 
profession, perhaps, than the oldtime indiscriminat- 
ing denunciation of the play-house and the players. 
Dr. Bacon went on to say: l 


“There was a time, not so very long ago, when the 


name of actress was a synonym for infamy. To-day the 
man who should make such a presumption as that against 
the characterof a lady devoted to this trying and perilous 
profession would be guilty of a wicked calumny. In 
view of these changes in the theatre, for the church to 
maintain its old attitude of condemning all indiscrimin- 
ately would be, not consistent, but bigoted inconsistency.” 

Here Dr. Bacon misrepresents the truth. The sub- 
ject is one of which he seems to know nothing. His 
statement that ‘‘not so very long ago the name actress 
was a synonym for infamy” is utterly false. There 
never was in this country any such state of things as 
that to which he refers. The percentage of actresses 


of good character was as great twenty-five to fifty . 


years ago as it is to-day, and there were fewer plays 
then that required immodest demeanor on the stage 
than there are at the present time. 

The change that has taken place, and that has made 
possible the construction of a costly temple for the 
dramatic art in the ancient Puritan town of Connecti- 
cut and the utterance of a favorable word for the 
theatre from the pulpit, isa change that has been 
wrought in the people, the clergy slowly following. 
But a few years ago comparatively, theatrical enter- 
tainments were altogether prohibited throughout the 
length and breadth of the State of Connecticut. But 
‘a few years ago the Norwich Congregationalists re- 
garded the theatre with pious horror, as indeed, to 
use the language of the pulpit, ‘the very entrance to 
hell.” No church member could frequent the theatre 
without becoming subject to church discipline. Un- 
less he confessed his sin, showed repentance and 
“mended his ways” he was cut off from the congrega- 
tion as unfit to associate with Christian people. The 
excessive use of rum and the vice of drunkenness 
could be tolerated but not attendance at a theatre. 
The actors were regarded of course without exception 
as immoral, dissolute, wicked men and women. 

Now all is changed. Church members, even the 
deacons and the ministers, enjoy theatrical entertain- 
ments and know that they are ‘not necessarily bad.” 

Dr. Bacon in speaking favorably of the mimic art 
but reflects public sentiment which sees nothing im- 


This is all true, but it is the veriest com- 7 
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proper now in yielding to the attractions of an hour 

. with. the actors. He shows a liberal spirit, but he 
should acquaint himself with the history of dramatic 
art and of the theatrical profession before indulging 
in language such as is quoted above, language which 
is indeed slanderous of worthy representatives of the 
actor’s art who have passed from the stage. 


“A NEW VIEW OF HYPNOTISM.” 


On another page we print an article under the 
above title which serves as a good illustration both of 
the general interest felt in supernormal phenomena, 
and of the somewhat fantastic explanations sometimes 
offered by persons who have not made themselves 
sufficiently well acquainted with the scientific work 
which has been performed in the psychical realm 
within the last ten years. The writer discusses ‘‘the 
thrill along the wire,” and suggests that manifestations 
of this kind are due to hypnotism, or electrical hypnotic 
influence. When will the ordinary man cease to ap- 
peal to electricity—because everything is not known 
about it—as the explanation of marvels generally? It 
is worse than appealing to ‘spirits’ as the ox- 
planation of everything strange. There is noth- 
ing that shows that electricity has anything to 
do with hypnotism, the keynote of which is sug- 
gestion, given under ordinary circumstances by 
word of mouth, and in rare cases apparently by 
telepathy or thought transference. The writer quotes 
cases of a type common enough in hypnotic experi- 
ments viz., the production of the hypnotic trance in a 
subject previously hypnotized by conveying to the 
patient the idea that her hypnotizer wished her to go 
to sleep. But cases of this kind have nothing what- 
ever to do with ‘‘the thrill along the wire.” There 
is nothing electrical about a patient's fulfillment of a 
command given to her by herhypnotizer. If instances 
such as those detailed by Mr. Seabrook can be well 
substantiated, and shown clearly to be more than the 
result of chance coincidence, we doubt if they furnish 
exemplifications of anything beyond telepathy. Per- 
haps, however, they may indicate something further, 
some affinity between one human being and another 
which works from sources too deep for the ordinary 
sense-organs to fathom, and which may indeed have 
some subtle physical analogue. Whether this is the 
case or not it is darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge to call this unknown element electricity. 
It can not be shown to do what electricity does, and 
electricity can not be shown to do what it does.’ In 
one statement the writer of the article exhibits his 
unfamiliarity with psychology, just as his remarks 
about electricity exhibit his unfamiliarity with physics. 
He says that ‘‘psychologists of the latest school say 
that the spiritual is but a function of the corporeal, 
that mind is but an aspect of matter.” So far is this 
from being true, that the converse of it is rather true, 
i. e., that the corporeal is a function of the spiritual, 
and that matter is but an aspect of mind. Modern 
psychologists are unquestionably idealistic rather 
than materialistic, and it is as impossible for psychol- 
ogy to return to materialism as it is for astronomy to 
maintain that the earth is flat and’ fhe center of the 
uni verse. 


By unanimous vote of Plymouth Church in Brook- 
lyn recently, the name of Albert H. Smith, who had 
begun his term of seventeen years for forgery in Sing 
Sing state prison, was permitted to remain upon the 
roll of the members of the church. Dr. Abbott, the 
pastor, said that he had seen the prisoner, who he be- 
lieved had sincerely repented. The church adopted a 
resolution saying that it retained the name of Smith 
upon the rolls ‘‘in the faith that no man more needs 
the watch and care of the Christian church than one 
who has fallen into sin, but sincerely repented of his 
sin and desired to return to the way of righteousness 
and life.” In his letter to his pastor Smith wrote: 
‘“‘My daily prayer is for God’s forgiveness and for 
grace to bear my deserved punishment and humilia- 
tion. I feel that He has brought. my heart back to 
Himself. He saw me slipping away from my love 
and thought of Him and my professions to the world 


i of a desire to lead a Christian life, and has taken this 


means of saving me.” If Smith means to say that God 
caused him to commit forgery that he might be im- 
prisoned and disgraced and thereby be led to a Chris- 
tian life, he can hardly regard his punishment as 
‘‘deserved,” but perhaps he means only that God has 
made his detection, conviction and imprisonment the 
means of his religious awakening. Plymouth Church 
in its attitude toward the offending brother follows the 
teachings of Jesus; but the world will always be 
doubtful of the sincerity or of the moral stability of 
men who write in the style of Smith after they have 
been discovered to be criminal, not by impulse but by 
deliberation and the exercise of their wits. Although 
such men can not be trusted or believed implicitly, 
everything possible should be done to make possible 
and to encourage their reform. 


Rev. L. W. Frink, at the annual convention of the 
New England Christian Association, in an address on 
“The Grange and the Country Churches,” said that 
the grange was doubtless started for a laudable pur- 
pose, but that it rejects the fundamental principles of 
the Bible and proposes to accomplish its object by 
purely ethical methods. He had no objection to its 


literary exercises, but decided objections to its ritual, 


with its too wide scope, allowing even avowed infidels 
to become members. Christians had no right to be- 
long to it. Mr. Frink added, ‘4I know of no person 
who is a member of the grange or any other secret 
organization who is a good church member.” Another 
preacher, Rev. E. M. Darst, said: ‘Men who belong 
to the lodge are robbing God pecuniarily, giving to 
the lodge what belongs to God and to their fellow 
men..... If you are a Christian you can’t afford to go 
into lodges; if not, you can’t afford it, for you should 
spend every moment in trying to become one.” Rev. 
Mr. Hyatt submitted resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted, introduced with the following 
whereases: Whereds, Freemasonry transforms amuse- 
ment into sin, politics into treason, benevolence into 
selfishness, brotherly love into conspiracy, and wor- 
ship into formalism; and Whereas, the so-called minor 
secret orders, of whatever name, partake more or 
less of the same nature, and are used as feeders to 
the higher orders; therefore, etc. The resolutions 
were in keeping with the whereases. Certainly some 
of the preachers are very small-brained and narrow- 
minded men. 


In a case at the Drogheda Sessions, mentioned by 
the March Jurist, the defendant, being sued for rent, 
‘pleaded the house was haunted, and his wiie had 
been greatly frightened by a ghost appearing at her 
bed and throwing something upon her at night; they 
had to leave the house, and witness would prove it 
was haunted.” The court ruled, correctly as it would 
seem, says the Harvard Law Revicw, that these facts 
did not constitute a defense; but if the lease were of 
a furnished house the question might perhaps be more 
doubtful. According to the doctrine of Smith vs. 
Marrable (11 M. and W. 5) there is an implied 
covenant in such a case that the house is reasonably 
fit for habitation, and the fact that the house is in- 
fested with bed bugs is a breach of this covenant. If 
the presence of the ghost should be thought equally 
objectionable, he might thus become a material issue; 
but it may be doubted whether the court would think 
there was substance enough in a ghost for judicial 
investigation. 


The estate of the late Mr. Fayerweather, the leather 
merchant, is now estimated at $6,000,000. As the 
charitable and other bequests and the trusts of his 
will call for about $3,000,000 only, there remains a 
residue of $3,000,000, which he left to his three 
executors, with a letter of instruction as to its dis- 
tribution. Jt is not surprising therefore that Mrs. 
Fayerweather has sought and obtained permission to 
withdraw her consent to the probate of the will, and 
that a contest will take place. In her petition to the 
Surrogate she declared that she signed the consent 
‘through misapprehension of fact and without proper 
understanding of her rights.” That means, probably, 
that while at first she was disposed to make no oppo- 
sition to the particular bequests of her husband to 


schools and colleges, she was of a different mind as 


to the distribution of the residue of the estate among 
the executors when she was informed as to the esti- 
mate of the value of the property. The provision 
for her under the will is $10,000 in cash, the residence 


and stable of the family, and an income of $15,000 a ` 


year. She says the will and codicils were not the 
testamentary acts of the deceased; that they were not 
freely or voluntarily executed by him, and that they 
were procured through wrongful and undue influence. 
At the time of the execution, she says, if the same 
were ever executed, the deceased was not of sound 
and disposing mind and memory, bat was greatly en- 
feebled, both in body and mind, and was not compe- 
tent to make a will. 


A new use for the ‘‘penny in the slot” machine, has 
been devised by Brooklyn druggists who think they 
should be reimbursed by the public for the outlay in- 
volved by keeping a city directory for its use. A 
writer in the Christian Register says, ‘‘Stepping into — 
a drug store, and asking for the directory, I was 
pointed to one end of the counter. There I found the 
directory held very tightly in certain iron clasps or 
fingers. A notice informed the would-be user that a- 
cent dropped into the slot would enable him to open 
and use the book. After consulting the imprisoned 
book, I felt that I had had my money’s voru 


From an official statement recently made, it appears 
that the total sales of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works in 
Great Britain up to April 18, 1890, amounted to 104,- | 
000 copies, exclusive of the ‘Descriptive Sociology.” 
This number includes 33,750 copies of the various vol- 
umes of -The Synthetic Philosophy,” 39,500 copies of 
‘‘Education,” and 20,000 copies of ‘‘Man versus the 
State.” The tetal sales of the authorized American 
editions of Mr. Spencer’s works to date amount to 
164,000 copies. To these must be added the cheap 
editions. 


Under the head of ‘‘Laboring a Jury” the “New 


York World administers a blistering rebuke to thöò-. ` 


Kansas judge and. his co-worker, the preacher who 
invaded a jury room at 3 a. m. in order to compel the 
jury to find a verdict, as recounted on the first page 


of THE JOURNAL last week. The World concludes its 


very proper criticism thus: «If steps are taken to 
give her a fair trial, relegate the judge to a bar-room 


and put his clerical ally in charge of a fish cart,’ | 


justice will be done all around.” 


It is not generally known that one of the features 
of the moribund federal election bill is the provision 
that the general supervisor of elections shall be ap- 
pointed for life and furthermore that he shall appoint 
his own successor. However strong the desire to se- 
cure the control of elections to the dominant party, it 
seems incredible that so un-American a law as the 
one proposed should find supporters among represen- 
tatives of republican government. 


If Sir Morell Mackenzie is right in the anticipation 
that bacillus for all specific diseases will be treated as 
the bacillus in tubercolosis is now treated by Dr. 
Koch, we are on the era of extended discoveries in 
medical science within the range of diseases derived 
from the different workings of the bacillus. The good 
sesults likely to come from the experimental investiga- 
tions of M. Pasteur, Dr. Koch and all leading bacteri- 
ologists are incalculable. 


M. Simon writes of Boulanger thus: In Switzerland 
he was ready to make an emperor; in London he 
promised to make a king; among his intimate friends 
he would maintain the Republic. And of the man 
who has so recently strutted across the stage M. 
Simon says: ‘‘The least important thing in the Bou- 
langer adventure is Boulanger.” 


The Indians on the reservations can never be kept 
permanently quiet until the low-class politicians who 
fill the agencies and traderships in Dakota and else- 
where are ejected from their offices. The bad white 
men are even more of an obstacle than the bad 
Indians to enduring peaceable relations. 
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A strange case of a young woman who, though 
blind, can see with the eyes.of others, feel cold when 
her friends are cold. or warm when they are warm, 
hear through their ears and taste with their palates, 
is now under investigation by a committee in New 


York City. The committee consists of M. C. Gallup, 
G. H. Moffet and Albert Poppers, and, in conjunction 
with Dr. T. R. Kinget. the three are working to 
authenticate all the details of the woman's strange 
history and weave them into a paper to be read be- 
fore an anthropological and psychological club in 
which they are all interested. For very good reasons 
the name and address of the woman in question are 
not made public. Her family dreads the publicity 
that the recital of her case with her real identity dis- 
closed would bring about, but she lives in Jersey City 
and has for years been a patient of Dr. Kinget, who 
lives at No. 158 East Forty-fourth street. The com- 
mittee was appointed subsequent to the reading of a 


i ? . “i . . . a ¢ 
EP paper entitled, «Miss Mary White,” says a New York 


ee 


years ago. 


. daily of December 24th. the name being of course 


fictitious. 

Miss White came to Dr. Kinget’s notice eighteen 
Since that time she has been under his 
charge. He has observed her closely and studied her 
case minutely. 
of Miss White’s family fora number of years before 
he was called in to attend the young girl. He knows 
all the members of the family well and he vouches 
for the particulars of the following strange story. 

In 1872, when he first attended the girl, she was 
suffering from a bad fever brought ðn as the result of 
breaking through the ice while skating on Thanks- 
giving day of that year. Before this time she had 


He had been the regular physician 


_ always been in robust health, but the shock and the 


chill attendant on the disaster had shattered her 
system severely. The fever soon aequired a typhoid 
character, complicated with other disorders. Every- 
thing possible was done to insure her recovery, but 
with no success. She became a chronie invalid and 
she has ever since been confined to her bed. 

It was not until almost four years ago, however, 
that the strange manifestations of her disease were 
first observed. For ten years she passed her time 
quietly in bed reading and studying. Seven years 
ago her lower limbs became partially paralyzed. Six 
years ago she was stricken blind. Her naturally 
sunny disposition became gloomy under her afflictions, 
and whereas she was formerly bright and lively she 
became seemingly stupid. She responded to conver- 
sation only when it was loud and emphatic. She was 
daily growing weaker and her life was despaired of, 
when one day, to the surprise of every one, she sud- 
denly rallied and ail at once took the greatest interest 
in everything about her. She was blind and partially 
paralyzed, and, what was natural, her other senses 
became proportionately keener. But what was not 
natural was that she had developed the weird faculty 
of seeing with the eyes of others, though she could 
not see with her own. And a strange development of 
her other senses followed. 

The first manifestation of her abnormal powers was 
observed January 8, 1887. She had been left alone 


the greater part of the morning, when the brother of 


a very near friend opened the door of her room. 

“Qh, Hiram!” she cried out before a word had been 
spoken. “I know Mary's back pains her awfully; but 
you don’t think she will die, do you?” 

The day before a friend, Mary Cufting by name, 
who lived some distance in the country, had been 
thrown from her horse and had suffered intensely in 
her back. The brother came to tell of the accident 
and soften its severity. But she had anticipated him. 
She could not possibly have learned of the accident in 
any ordinary way. ee 

During the following week her younger sister sat a 
few feet from the bed reading George Eliot’s ‘‘Middle- 


m 


A, 


| words 2s seen by her sister. 


march.” The invalid girl could see only the back of 
the book and did not know the page at which it was 
opened. Suddenly she began to read verbatim the 
The phenomenon was 
reported to Dr. Kinget, who was at first skeptical. 
He called the next day, opened a small medical pam- 
phict some distance from the patient and asked her to 
tell him something of it, if possible. She was unable 
even to tell him the nature of the work. His doubts 
were confirmed. The following week, however, he 
picked up the volume that had before produced.such 
remarkable results and opened it at random. 

No sooner had his eyes rested upon the first line 
than the girl began to read the exact words that he 
saw before him. He looked at her in amazement. 
She was lying with her face towards the wall and her 
eyes were closed as if in sleep. But the moment he 
looked at her she ceased speaking. He glanced at 
the page again, and again she pronounced the words 
just as he saw them, “as if she were literally seeing 
through my eyes,” are the doctor's own words. She 
read nearly a page in this way. Then he closed the 
novel and opened the pamphlet that had been unable 
to call forth her power upon the previous oceasion. 

He asked her to read the book then as she had done 
with «-Middlemarch.” She said she could see nothing 
then, though she saw plainly before. He closed the 
pamphlet and again opened Middlemareh“ and she 
pronouneed the words as his eyes perused them ex, 
actly as if his eyes were her own. 

He closed the book and watched her closely for 
more than an hour, conversing with her casually. 
She grew sleepy. and he left, after giving special in- 


structions to have her cvery action and word carefully 
noted. 
She was very weak the following day. and seemed 


oppressed by a feeling that she had overdone. About 
a month later the doetor was sitting by her side for 
the first time in two weeks. She was lying very still, 
apparently asleep, and he feared to disturb her. 
Glancing about the room, his eyes fell upon a very 
odd painting of a little girl eating a large slice of 
bread and molasses. The child’s face was literally 
plastered over with dirt. It impressed the doctor's 
mind curiously, and it was evidently the work of some 
genius. No sooner was his attention riveted upon the 
curiosity than the young woman asked. in her sweetest 
tone of voice: 

“Don't you think d was pretty when I was a little 
girl?” 

He inquired why she asked that question at that 
She said that he was now looking at her 
likeness painted about a year- before he beeame ac- 
quainted with the family. Her mother, she said, had 
taken a deep interest in a young tramp. She had 
clothed him and gave him work to do about the house, 
and tried to reform him. He continued to drink, 
however, and spent much of his time away. At last 
the patience of the good woman reached its limit and 
she told him he must shift for himself. He said he 
deserved it, but the same afternoon he brought in the 
painting of the little girl which he had produced in 
secret. As soon ashe delivered the picture to the 
mother he said that he was worthless. thanked her for 
her kindness and disappeared. The likeness was 
very natural, but the girl had not appreciated its 
beauty. It was stored away and not framed until 
placed above her bed at her request a few days before. 

‘Now, look at the picture steadily,” she said; «it 
does me good. I never appreciated it before,” she 
went on. 

For experiment Dr. Kinget looked the other way, 
and she said in a whining tone: Will you not even do 
me that little favor?” 

He asked how she could tell whether he was look- 
ing at the picture or not. She answered that when 
he looked at it she could see it as plainly as he. 
“Now, you are looking at the feet—now you are 
studying the large piece of bread and molasses,” she 
made answer. 


moment. 


Her thoughts seemed surely to follow his eyes as 
she mentioned the fact each time his attention passed 
from one detail of the portrait to another. 

The fact was clear beyond adoubt that a single pair 
of optic nerves, and those the doctor’s own, were the 


means of carrying visual sensations to two distinct 
centers of thought at the same time. 

As he looked about the room the girl cuntinued to 
name and describe the various objects he was looking 
at. She appeared as happy as if she had regaincd 
her sight. i ` 

“I can see everything as distinctly,” she explained, 
cas when my own eyes were sound.” 

During the evening, however, she became so weak 
that for an hour she had no perceptible pulse,and only 
a practiced ear could discern any pulmonary action. 
For several days she was melancholy and ate but 
sparingly. Everything was now done to discourage 
this abnormal manifestation, and whenever she be- 
gan to get in such close sympathy with any one, the 
use of whose senses she could appropriate, she was 
left alone. She improved steadily,” occasionally de- 
scribing what others saw but remafning as negative 
to this influence as possible. 

The day preceding Christmas, 1889, the whole house 
was aglow in preparation for a Christmas tree. To- 
wards evening the younger sister went to the bedside 
of the invalid and started to tel] her something of the 
anticipated Christmas party. The invalid interrupted 
her by beginning to repeat exactly a conversation 
held in another part of the house about her own pres- 
ents. Besides imitating the affectionate tone of voice 
used by her mother in pronouncing her name, she re- 
peated over the list of presents mentioned and the 
conjectures made by both as to how each article 
would please her. She said that she heard every word 
as Well as if the conversation had gone on by her side. 

For weeks following this her, name could not be 
mentioned in the house nor a word spoken about her 
but she would repeat them when the speaker ap- 
peared. Soon after this came the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of vicarious taste. 

One day her mother sat in her room eating a bowl 
of chicken broth. “Mamma,” she broke out, ‘that 
broth is too salty. Empty half of it out and then fill 
it again with fresh broth and I will enjoy it more. 
You know I never enjoyed anything that was salt.” 

The mother replied that she knew it was quite salty 
but asked her how she could tell. She answered that 
she could taste it as though she were eating it herself. 
She enjoyed it through her mother and felt hungry 
for her to eat more, 

When Dr. Kinget next visited her he ate a piece of 
pie in her room and she described his sensations per- 
fectly. And she said weirdly that she did not enjoy 
cold pie. 

At first she was able to appropriate the use of but 
one sense at a time. She could see through another's 
eyes; she could hear with another's ears, and she could 
taste food as it passed another’s palate. But as time 
passed by she also gained the power to see, hear, feel 
and taste vicariously all at once. s 

Two weeks ago the doctor visited his patient, in 
company with a fellow physician. - He opened book 
after book. all of which she had read at some time 
during her life. As-he read in silence she repeated 
the words aloud. With the books and newspapers 
that she had never before seen, for some unexplained 
reason, she was unable to follow him. ‘This is the 
one circumstance “in opposition to the hypothesis 
which classifies her power as simple vicarious ,per- 
ception. In hearing and tasting there are no such con- 
tradictory phenomena, so experts say. The doctor's 
friend gave him some pills, which he placed in his 
mouth. . 

The girl said: ‘They are nice and sweet.” 

He began to chew them and she exclaimed: ‘Spit 
them out! Oh, how bitter!’ He took a drink of water 
and she said: ‘‘That is nice and cool; it does me good.” 

One doctor pinched the other’s ear. ‘The girl said: 
«Let go of the ear; it hurts me.” ‘Then one pulled 
the other’s hair and she immediately cried out: 
«Don’t, don’t! it will bring on one of my headaches. 
Why do you cause me pain for mere curiosity?” 

They then walked into the next room and one doc- 7 
tor whispered several observations to the other so low 
that no one could have heard a word ten feet distant. | 
They walked back to the room and she repeated the 
words that had been whispered. , 

‘<The case is one that can not be explained by hyp- 
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notism nor by any of the general laws heretofore 
given to the public,” explains Dr. Kinget. «It is not 
clairvoyance, because the patient can not perceive ob- 
jects except through the instrumentality of the senses 
of some other person. It can not be hypnotism, as 
the girl never goes to sleep nor loses consciousness, 
and is never under another's control. It can not be 
simple transference of the impressions of the senses, 
because the fact that she can not read strange books 
by the eye of another would destroy this explanation. 
This poor blind, and partially deaf invalid, without 
the perfect use of a single one of her natural faculties, 
presents a case that seience at present can not in- 
terpret.” ` 


WHAT IS MATERIALISM? 
By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Materialism is a word to which so many definitions 
are given and to which such various mednings are at- 
tached that one can never feel quite certain when it is 
spoken which of its several connotations the speaker 
has in mind until he distinctly states the ideas he as- 
sociates with it. , 

A popular conception of materialism is that it is 
simply disbelief in God and the immortality of the 
soul. Yet many thinkers who are not materialists, 
whose philosophy indced is popularly believed to be, 
and in some respects certainly is, the antithesis of 
materialism, accept neither of the doctrines named; 
while, on the other hand, many who are or have been 
classed among muaterialists accept them both. John 
Locke thought it not unreasonable to hold that God 
has endowed matter with the capacity to feel and 
think, and he was, and is now sometimes called a 


materialist. Priestly, with the same belief, avowed 
himself a materialist. The same is true of Thomas 
Jeiferson. 


The author of the article on materialism in John- 
son's Cyclopædia says that “nearly every materialistic 
school has had its Christian advocates endeavoring to 
reconcile it with the spiritual doctrines of the Holy 
As Mr. John Fiske says, «It might 
forcibly be argued that the denial of personal immor- 
tality has by no means been proved to be an inevitable 
corollary from the assertion of materialism although 
it may be freely admitted to be a probable corollary.” 
Many of the adherents, including leading representa- 
tives, of modern Spiritualism, declare that «spirit is 
refined matter,” and claim that they are the true ma- 


terialists, in support of which claim they adduce the. 


testimony of ‘spirits who have left the form and re- 
turn'‘to their friends by ‘‘materializations.” 

Strauss,in The Old Fatth and The New, goes so far as 
to say that the difference between materialism and ide- 
alism is simply one of terminology, -or, to use his own 
language, is a ‘‘mere quarrel about words”; for both, in 
comparison with the dualistic conception of a creator 
and a created universe of body and soul, are, he says, 
monistic systems. One constructs the universe from 
atoms and atomic forces, the ‘other from ideas and 
idealistic forces. Each of these modes of conception 
leads to the other. Both agree in ascribing all the 
functions of our being to one and the same cause. In 
Germany, idealism has not been less atheistic than 
materialism; and it is not st range, therefore, that 
Strauss declares that both systems ‘‘should reserve 
their weapons for that other veritable and stfll formid- 


_ able foe, dualism, while treating each*other with the 


respect or, at least, the politeness of allies.” 

` But Prof. Haeckel, who is commonly regarded as 
one of the most materialistic, as he is certainly one of 
the ablest of living naturalists, objects to materialism 
as well as to Spiritualism, because he thinks they 
have dualistic implications. In his ‘Evolution of 
Man,” he says: -The real materialistic philosophy 
asserts that the vital phenomena of motion, are effects 
or products of matter. The other opposite extreme, 
spiritualistic philosophy, asserts, on the contrary, 
that matter is the product of motive’ force, and that 
all material forms are produced by free forces, en- 
tirely independent of the matter itself. ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to the materialistic conception of the uni- 
verse, matter or substance precedes motion, or active 
force. According to the spiritualistic conception of 


‘materialism; 


the universe, on the contrary, active force, or motion, 
precedes matter. Both views are dualistic, and we 
hold them both equally false. It is only necessary 
to reflect on this for a time from a strictly scientific 


standpoint, to find that, on a close examination, it is’ 


impossible to clearly represent the one without the 
other.” l 
Prof. Huxley claims that “the properties of proto- 
plasm result from the nature and disposition of its 
molecule,” as the properties of water result from the 
nature and disposition of its component molecules; 
that all life is probably the result of ethe molecular 
forces of the protoplasm which displays it”; and that 
thought is «the expression of molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the source of our other 
vital phenomena.” Further, he says that “any one 
who isZacquainted with the history of science will ad- 
mit that its progress in all ages meant, and now more 
than ever means, the extension of the provinccof what 
we call matter and causation and the concomitant 
gradual banishment from all regions of human 
thought of what ull spirit and spontaneity.” 
This seems to be as strongly materialistic language 
as can be used, and the views advanced can not be 
regarded from the idealistic or spiritualistic stand- 
point otherwise than as the distinctive teachings of 
yet Prof. Huxley is, according to his 
own declarations, not a materialist, but an idealist. 
Prof. Tyndall, in his celebrated Belfast address, 
referred to the original matter of the world as prob- 
ably containing the promise and potency of every 
form or quality of life; yet his statements that mat- 
ter is essentially transcendental in its nature, and 
that there is no passage from molecular motion to 
consciousness, ave often quoted to show that he is 
not a materialist. as he certainly is not, according to 
the current conceptions and definitions of material- 
ism,—for instance, those of Mr. John Fiske. who 
says that, before one can be «correctly charged 
with materialism,” he should hold that physical phe- 
nomena, such as love and hate, can be interpreted in 
terms of matter and motion, and who further defines 
materialism in a way which makes it reject or ignore 
the principle of relativity, without which certainly no 
philosophy can claim attention to-day among thinkers. 
On the other hand, the author of eA Candid Ex- 
amination of Theism,” suid to be G. J. Romanes. af- 
firms that Mr. Spencer's philosophy, which its author 
declares {is neither materialistic nor spiritualistie, 
leaves “the essential feature of materialism un- 
touched: namely, that what we know as mind is de- 
pendent (whether by way of causality or not is im- 
material) on highly complex forms of what we know 
as matter in association with peculiar distributions of 
what we know as force.” 
Mr. E. D. Fawcett, in a recent philosophical ad- 
dress, after remarking that idealism eby no means 
necessarily involves the idea of individual immor- 
tality,” that many Hegelians regard individuals as 
merely vanishing points in the realization of Spiris,— 
or according to the revised doctrine of that which be- 
comes spirit—says: «Indeed. while materialism is 
perfectly compatible with the conception of a future 
life, idealism is. as often, not. Modern Spiritualism 
which in many ways recalls the ‘double materialism 
of the savage,’ is a curious illustration of the preva- 
lence of the former combination. Of course. the 
leaders of Spiritualism, such as M. A. (Oxon),” 
C. C. Massey and others would stoutly refuse to iden- 
tify consciousness as such with any objective organ- 
ism, physical or ethical (astral): but the common or 
garrulous Spiritualist thinks he has quite solved the 
philosophical problem when confronted with some 
congenial ghost. But fortunately the ghost exhibits 
an organism like our own, occupying space, oeing vis- 
ible, often tangible, and hence manifesting the two 
fundamental attributes of matter. The problem is 
not even touched. Were the whole ether world 
veiled, it would be merely one more plane of organ- 
isms, and objective surroundings for philosophy to 
account for. And you may account for this new plane 


we 


un- 


on materialist or idealist lines—just as you please. 
D'Assicr, a thorough-going materialist, fully ad- 
mitted the reality of this cthereal world and its in- 
habitants. Just because he regards matter as the sole 
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metaphysical root.of both worlds—the physical ¢- 
the ethereal alike—he remains a materialist. NJ- 
although the D’Assier class of ontological materit.sié 
‘is not formidable among Spiritualists, that of the ps, 
chological materialists who regard soul and the ‘spir 
itual’ (?) body as convertible terms, is undoubtedly so.; 

These extracts and references are sufficient to. ind? l 
cate that even writers of acknowledged ability use thé, 
word materialism to describe different views, and that 
' it is too uncertain in its meaning to be of value in 
| philosophical discussion. But, worse still, the word 
| is popularly confounded with what, by a perversion - 
| of language, is sometimes called «practical material, 
| Materialism, as a system of thought, as taught 
by Epikuros or by the ‘Roman Lucretius, who, amid 
| 


ism.” 


the confusion and turbulence of civil war, we are told, 
“sought some stay for his inner life, and found it in 
the philosophy of Epikuros,”’—or as taught by modern 
materialists, is confined to a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the people, and is generally a subject of 
interest only to thoughtful and serious minds. ¥g -> 
the worshipers of fashion, for mere pleasure-seeker 
for political demagogues, for those whose energ:d 
are Wholly employed in the scramble for wealth, i 
can have generally no attraction. Yet the views and 
conduct of these classes are commonly referred to bj 
the clergy as the materialism of the times. E 
“Such epithets as, ‘materialism’ and ‘atheism,’ 
says Mr. Fiske, ‘-being extremely unpopular, have 
long been made to do heavy duty in lieu of argument. 
In this sort of barbaric warfare, the term ‘material- 
ism’ is especially convenient by reason of a treacherous 
ambiguity in its connotations. abstract 


1? 


Certain 
theorems of metaphysics ure correctly deseribed as 
constituting materialism, and the persons who assert 
them are correctly called materialists. On the other 
hand, those persons are popularly called . materialists 
who allow their actions to be guided by the desires of 
the moment, without reference to any such rule of 
right, living as is termed ‘a high ideal of life.’ Per- 
sons who worship nothing but worldly success, who 


or personal celebrity or sensual gratification, are thus 
loosely called materialists. The term can therefore 
easily be made to serve as a poisoned weapon; and 
there are theologians who do not scruple to use it as 
such against the upholders of philosophic opinions 
which they do not like, but can not refute. A most 
flagrant instanee was recently afforded by a lecturer 
on positivism, who, after insinuating that pretty much 
the whole body of contemporary scientific philoso- 
phers are positivists and that positivists are but little 
better than materialists, proceeded to inform his audi- 
ence that materialists are men who lead. licentious 
lives. It would be hard to find words strong enough 
to characterize the villainy of such misrepresenta- 
tions as this, could we fairly suppose them to be de- 
liberately intended. They would imply extreme moral 
turpitude, were it not that they are so obviously the - 
product of extreme slevenliness of thinking joined 
with culpable carelessness of assertion” , 
Lange, the learned and impartial author of the 
History of Materialism,” says ‘that the sober earnest ` 
which marks the great materialistic system of antiquity 
is perhaps more suited than an enthusiastic idealism, 
which only too easily results in its own bewilderment, 
to keep the soul clear of all that is low and vulgar, 
and to lend it a lasting effort after worthy objects” 
(p. $7), and that vin the centuries when the abomina- 
tions of a Nero, a Caligula, or even of a Heliogabalus, 
polluted the globe, no philosophy was more neglected, 
none Was more foreign to the spirit of the time, than 
that of all which demanded the coldest blood, the 
ealmest contemplation, the most sober and purely 
prosaic inquiry, the philosophy of Democritus and 
Epicurus.” «The age of Pericles was the blossoming 
time of the materialistic and sensational philosophy of 
antiquity; its fruits ripened in the time of Alexandrian 
learning, in the two centuries before Christ.” l 
While I have long since ceased to believe in -phil 
sophical materialism,” I think that these are facts 
worthy the candid consideration of those who use the 
word materialism“ as a term of abuse rather than in 
a descriptive sense. At the same time, the wisdom 
of employing in philosophical discussion a word which 
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ssociated with theories and conceptions widely 

ferent, and which, therefore, lacks precise and 
finite meaning, may fairly be questioned. The loose 

sy it is now used, even by some of our best writers, 
+ certainly without excuse. 


_ PIRITUALISM IN THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—NO. II. 


By F. H. Bemis. 


Polycarp was born about the middle of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. He was a disciple of John, 
and was ordained by him Bishop of Smyrna. Ireneus 

aid he had heard Polycarp relate conversations which 
he had had with the Evangelist. During the Roman 
persecution under ‘Marcus Aurelius he was brought 
hefore the Roman proconsul at Smyrna and urged to 
curse Christ. He replied: ‘‘Six-and-eighty years 
have I served him, and he has done me nothing but 
good, and how can I curse my Lord and Savior? If 
ou would know what I am, I tell you frankly, I am 
\Christian.” This so enraged the populace that he 
las condemned to suffer martyrdom by burning. 
yg The record which has come down to us is from the 
Zhurch at Smyrna. The genuineness of that record 
is unimpeached and undisputed. A number of fellow 
ristians accompanied him to the place of execu- 
tion. While on the way, it is said, a spirit voice was 
‘ heard by all, saying: ‘Be strong, O! Polycarp, and 
acquit thyself like a man.” He refused to be bound. 
When the pile was lighted, the flames curved out- 
wardly on all sides, and he stood admidst them un- 
harmed. 

It is related that <a fragrant scent as of aromatic 
spices was diffused around,” and the martyr stood 
quietly, circled by fire, his countenance appearing 
like burnished gold. In dismay the executioner 
thrust him through with asword. Other believers 
suffered with him, of whose martyrdom the church of 
Smyrna says: ‘‘While they were under torment the 
Lord Jesus Christ stood by, and, conversing with 

_them, revealed to them things inconceivable by man.” 
Was Polycarp a Spiritualist? 


PAYTON SPENCE’S THEORY OF PERCEPTION. 
By Wm. I. GIL. 


Professor Payton Spence passes a severe criticism 
on Mr. Herbert Spencer in THE JOURNAL of October 
25, and his criticism is just. After this he proceeds 
to construct a theory of his own as a substitute for 
Spencer’s. But it is easier to demolish than to build; 
and ttis is my comfort now, since in this article the 
proposed task is only criticism of the new theory. 

Professor Spence analyzes sense-perception into two 
elements, the combination of which gives the known 
result necessarily without the aid of Spencer’s law of 
‘indissoluble cohesion” or ‘being obliged to think” 
—psychological necessity. He says these two ele- 
ments are ‘‘sensations as mere feelings, states of con- 
sciousness,” which are ‘‘as non-extended as our emo- 
tions,” and ‘‘are indeterminate and non-perceivable-” 
The second element comprises ‘‘the object and its 
properties, which of themselves are also indeterminate 
and non-perceivable.” These two elements become 
perceivable when ‘‘related,” ‘by being combined in 
the process of perception;’” and thus in a red line we 
see the red as extended and the extension as red. On 
this I would observe: 

1. These elements are what never existed as ele- 
ments on land or sea so far as we know or can know, 
for they are declared to be ‘‘non-perceivable.”” Prob- 

‘ably it is thought that while we can not perceive them 

in their isolation, we see them together in the act of 
perception, and are thence able to analyze the act 
` and its contents and objects.into these elements. But 
that is a mistake. The attempt at such an analysis 
resulte in an absolute mental blank, for 

2. The first element is declared to be a sensation, 
a state of consciousness; and if you divest a feeling 
of every form and degree of extension it is no longer 
a sensation, but a pure emotion. Sensations are dis- 

criminated from emotions, as being localized and as 
having some extension. Emotions have duration, and 
sensations have duration and extension. This I 


understand to be the consensus of modèrn psychology. 
An unextended sensation is therefore a contradiction 


obliged to think that way because of his sense- 


in their essential nature dimensionless; and theréfore, 
mere sensations, whether single or related, can not 
give us a knowledge of extension. 

2d. Extension is necessarily objective—pertains to 
an object outside of consciousness—and can never be 
got into consciousness, but can only be demonstrated 
to the mind by the simultaneous convergence :(rela- 
tion) of the sensations of. two or more of the senses 
upon it. . 

3d. Every sensation occupies the whole of con- 
sciousness, and is therefore positionless in conscious- 
ness; and all related sensations must simultaneously 
occupy the whole of consciousness in order to be re- 
lated, and hence they can have no relative positions 
to each other in consciousness. Therefore mere sen- 
sations, whether single or related, can not give us a 
knowledge of position or relative positions. 

4th. Position is necessarily objective—pertains to 
an object outside of consciousness—and can never be 
got into consciousness, but can only be demonstrated 
to the mind by the simultaneous convergence (rela- 
tion) of the sensations of two or more of the senses 
upon it. 


in terms. 

8. Equally illogical and vacuous is the other ele- 
ment, as it seems to me. <‘‘Objects” and ‘‘properties” 
which are ‘‘indeterminate” are neither one nor the 
other; for it is the very nature of objects and prop- 
erties that they are determined, and that is the mean- 
ing of the terms, and to divest them of this wholly is 
to divest them of all meaning whatsoever. We have 
no conceivable object till we have perception, and we 
have no real or conceivable sensation till we have ex- 
tension. 

4. If the terms designating the elements are empty, 
then the alleged relating and combining of them is an 
empty process, a pure verbalism. ‘These two elements 
are said to be combined in the process of perception. 
But whereabouts or at what stage of this ‘‘process?” 
The word process is generally used where there are 
two or more successive steps or stages. But that is 
not true of perception. No analysis can so divide 
it up. ‘There is no process, but simply an act of per- 
ception. They can not be combined in the act, for 
they must exist as a pre-condition of being combined; 
but they never exist till they are combined and as 
combined, since sensation logically and psychologically 
includes extension in discrimination from emotion. 

5. Pass we now to the professor's final ground for 
affirming these elements? He alleges that it is be- 
cause by analysis he finds them in every act of sense- 
perception. He does find sensation and extension, 
for these are perceivable and perceived. But he does 
not, surely, find the indeterminate and non-perceiv- 
able. That is indiscoverable anywhere. Why then 
does he affirm its existence? Because he thinks it 
necessary to explain sense-perception; and that is 
only to say, in other words, that otherwise sense- 
perception is to him inconceivable, or that he is 


HOW LOVE RESTORED LIFE. 
. By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 


I was on my way to witness Professor Palliser’s 
wonderful experiment. It was a winter day—the 24th 
of December. The experiment was anew one; it had 
never before been exhibited. The professor had ac- 
quired great scientific renown by his investigations 
regarding the inertia of electricity and the consequent ~ 
deductions as to the true connection between ether 
and matter. What he was now attempting was in 
some degree a corollary of his previous achievement, 
and was in itself perhaps not more remarkable than 
that. But to the unscientific imagination it was far 
more striking. 

Hastening along with my head down, according to 
my usual habit, I came into collision with a tall man 
in a fur-lined overcoat. It was my old friend Colbran, 
whom I had not seen for three years, though bis fame 
had reached me from abroad, where he was acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest baritone singer of his time. 
Colbran had always been, in my opinion, one of the 
best and most lovable fellows in the world—large in 
intellect, deep and tender in heart, noble in character. 
In physical appearance he was superb, and he never 
seemed more so than now. Weasked each othera 
hundred questions, and he turned and walked with 
me, arm in arm. 

«I hoped to hear that you were married, 3? said I at 
length. «A wife is all that is lacking to you—a wife 
and children. Don’t consent to be an old bachelor.” 

‘The muse is jealous, you know,” he replied smil- 
ing. ‘‘And when the bond between her and the artist . 
is a vital one, destiny seems to forbid other ties. I 
knew a man—a singer also—who was in love with one 
of the loveliest women that ever lived. She loved 
him; they were. very happy—too happy. in fact. 
Suddenly, to make a short story of it, circumstances 
separated them, and she, from a lofty sense of duty, 
married another man. By no means an uncommon 
story, you see. But for atime he was in danger of 
losing his grip. He had thrown his life into his love 
and the one seemed to go with the other. I remem- 
ber, apropos, that before the separation occurred he 
had composed and set to music a song that he called 
«Love is Life,” and he sung it to her on the last even- 
ing of their happiness. He has never sung it since. 
Well, after awhile the muse came to him and offered 
him comfort—the comfort of arduous labor and lofty 
effort. He consecrated himself to her, and now no 
name in the world of music is higher than his. Had 
he married he would have remained unknown.” 

«But he would have been happy.” 

«Ah, well, he is happy as it is; and it is a part of 
his happiness to believe that she is happy. But where 
are you going? Can't we be together this Christmas 
Eve?” 

«I desire nothing better,” said I, and went on “to 
tell him about Professor Palliser. He was much inter- 
ested, having as it appeared, investigated some of the 
phenomena of ether vortices himself. He consented 
to go with me and we entered the professor’s labora- 
tory together. 

The apparatus was seemingly very simple—a struc- 
ture of vibrating strings and resounding metallic sur- 
faces, the whole about the size of an ordinary revolv- 
ing bookstand. It was supported on a low cylinder, 
of thick glass at one end of the room and was open 
to examination. Ata distance from it of about ten 


experience. This is Reid and Spencer over again at 
the last, after so ingenious an escape from it. 

For one, I think it best to be content with the facts 
and the law of the facts without inventing any un- 
knowable and inconceivable. 


A REPLY. 
By Pror. PAYTON SPENCE, M. D. 


Any one who ventures to give a new explanation of 
any class of phenomena should not be oversensitive to 
criticism, but should welcome all honest investigation 
and discussion of his theory, confident that, whether 
he has, or has not, solved the problem which he at- 
tempted, criticism and discussion are the best means 
of bringing his views properly before the final tri- 
bunal that must decide upon their merits. 

I find from reading the above article by the Rev. 
Wm. I. Gill, that the gentleman is under the impres- 
sion that, in criticising my analysis of a perception 
into its elements, he is criticising my theory of per- 
ception. In this he isin error. For an explanation 
of my theory, I would refer him to my paper ‘‘The 
Facts About External Perception,” in the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, October, 1885, and also to my 
paper ‘‘The Spectrum Spread of Our Sensation,” in 
the same journal of April, 1888. The latter article 
will also, I think, disabuse the gentleman’s mind of 
the erroneous opinion which he has of the nature of a 
sensation, and which, I believe, has led him into most 
of his. troubles, just as it led Berkeley, Hamilton, 
Kant, Spencer and a host of other philosophers into 
erroneous views of perception. 

As will be seen from the last named article, I de- 
duce the nature of sensations from the nature of con- 
sciousness itself; while, in another article, unpub- 
lished as yet, but now in the hands of the editor of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, I confirm those de- 
ductions by the results of experiments that were made 
by Prof. E. H. Weber to determine the difference in 
the ability of different parts of the skin to perceive as 
double two simultaneous impressions made upon it at 
various distances from each other. These two articles 
lead to the following conclusions as to the nature of 
sensations and their relation to extension and position. 
1st. All sensations and all related sensations are 


feet stood a short pillar of Mexican onyx, on the top 
of which rested a butterfly some nine inches across 
the wings. It was nota real butterfly, but a skillful 
and beautiful piece of mechanism, as we perceived 
The movement of the wings on 


upon handling it. 
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their hinges was similar to that of the real live insect, 
and, indeed, it only needed life to flutter about the 
It was made chiefly of gold, and weighed, I 
suppose, about six or eight ounces. 

The professor—a thin-haired, large-brained, clear- 
featured man—explained to us the principle involved 
and what he was going to do. Iam free to confess 
that I did not understand him; but Colbran listened 
very close and seemed to grasp the central idea. ‘‘Is 
not this coming very close to life itself?” he asked 
finally. 

«Life involves what we term emotion,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Love is a vibration more subtle and search- 
ing than any other. Between that and the etheric 
phenomena there isa gulf not yet bridged. I am 
already able to set material objects in motion by act- 
ing upon the atomic particles, or molecules, of which 
they are composed. I expect to be able ultimately to 
create material substances out of ether. . But to instill 
life is a step beyond that. Life can only proceed from 
life, directed and energized by love. The process is 
probably of the utmost essential simplicity, like all 
supremely great things; it may be on the lines on 
which I am now working. But it is still a mystery 
and may always remain so. 

“Yes, a sacred mystery,” said Colbran, ‘‘not to be 
tampered with except with reverence and singleness 


* of heart. But I am delaying your experiment.” 


The professor took up an instrument somewhat re- 
sembling an antique lute, and tried the strings with a 
bow. Then going to the apparatus above described 
he set in motion a small object attached to its top; it 
revolved rapidly on a vertical axis, emitting a clear 
note like a spinning top. Standing in front of the 
apparatus, he began to play a simple air on the lute, 
to which the strings and the metallic surfaces of the 
apparatus returned a resonant echo. Several times 
he varied the pitch; suddenly a penetrating harmon- 


_ ious sound rang out, and the golden butterfly stirred 
` and moved its wings. 


The professor continued to 
play vigorously; the butterfly raised itself in the air, 
fluttered upward to the height of a couple of feet, re- 
mained hovering and suspended there for several 
seconds, and then fell slowly to the flpor. 

“It’s a miracle,” said I. ‘You have harnessed 
something that was never controlled before.” 

‘The experiment is technically successful, but my 
control over the force is not yet complete,” returned 
the professor modestly.: ‘With more experience I 
expect much better results.” 

«Have you any objection to letting metry, pro- 
fessor?” inquired Colbran. ‘Jt seems to me that the 


' human voice may have a power in this direction that 


would be worth studying.” i 

«I beg you will proceed,” said Palliser, courteously, 
but with a slight smile. He replaced the butterfly on 
the column and handed Colbran the lute. : 

«No, I shall try to do without that,” said the latter. 


` «If my notion has any basis in truth, the vocal chords 


are the only instruments required.” 

Standing erect ‘in the center of the room, he sent 
forth his voice in a note that vibrated in our ears with 
the clearness of a silver trumpet, but was much finer 
in quality. He sang no words, but simply ascended 
and descended the scale in varying combinations. 
What ensued was indeed extraordinary. The butter- 
fly rose from the pillar, waving its wings with long, 
tranquil strokes and soared lightly upward. Just be- 


-fore it brushed the ceiling, Colbran struck-a new key 


and the golden insect, as if in response to a summons, 
changed its course and came hovering toward him. 
Again a change; it flew hither and thither about the 
room, now approaching one of us, now another, seem- 
ingly obeying the silent impulse of Colbran’s will. So 
far as senseless metal can be alive, itlived. The pro- 
fessor rapidly went from surprise to ecstacy, and 
when at his request the butterfly sailed toward him 
on balancing wings and alighted on his outstretched 
hand, he lacked words adequately to express himself. 
«With the aid of your voice and my science,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘I should be almost ready to believe that I 
might create a living organism!” 

Colbran only smiled and shook him by the hand and 
we took our departure.. 

«I have promised some friends of mine to call on 
them this evening,” said I, later on, ‘‘and I want you 
to come with me and make their ucquaintance. The 
wife is charming, the husband is a good fellow and 
they have a pretty little girl two yearsold. You will 
like them.” 

Culbran expressed his willingness and we set out. 
It was a cold, clear evening. As we walked along 
Colbran straightened himself and threw back his 
shoulders.” ‘I feel to night,” he remarked, ‘<as if, 
were I to sing, I shuuld do better than I have ever 


done before. The power of the Lord is upon me!” 


We were admitted to the house only to hear sad 
tidings. The little girl had been attacked by teething 
convulsions the night before and was dead. It was 
the father who told us this. While he was speaking 
the mother came into the room. On secing Colbran 
she uttered a strange cry and stood still. I saw his 
face also change; but in a moment he said quietly: 
‘This is an unexpected meeting. I did not know I 


was to see you.” And, turning to the father, “I was 
acquainted with your wife before you married her. I 
am sorry, very sorry, for your loss. I wish I could 
do something to help you. May Isee the little child?” 

They took us to an inner room, where the body was 
lying ina small white coffin. Colbran stood looking 
down on it for several minutes. The mother stood on 
the opposite side, with her eyes fixed upon him. She 
seemed half dazed, but whether from her grief or 
from the start at meeting an old friend so unexpect- 
edly I could not determine. The expression of her 
face was beyond my skill to read. W-~ it fear, hope, 
or an emotion profounder than either? 

‘What was her name?” Colbran asked at length. 

‘‘Helen,” she replied. 

‘‘Helen!” he repeated. ‘‘Your own name.” After 
a pause he went on. <‘I said just now that I wished I 
could help you. Ihave long wished it; to give you 
happiness*has been my strong desire. 
make the attempt now. I pray God, humbly and rev- 
erently that it may succeed. Do you pray also.” 
After another pause he added in a stronger tone, ‘I 
believe 1 shall succeed. Do you remember, Helen, 
that song of mine that I once sang to you? I have 
not sung it since; but I still believe that ‘Loveis Life.’ ” 

With that he lifted his head and began tosing. The 
words of the song were grand, noble and inspiring, 
instinct with immortal faith and joy. But the music 
was of a beauty and power scarcely mortal, and as I 
listened to his mighty voice, strong as the thunder of 
the ocean, and gently sweet as the sighing of the 
zolian harp strings, methought I had never known 
what music was till now. The melody thrilled the 
nerves and glowed in the pulse, and as the singer pro- 
ceeded he breathed his very soul into the strains, till 
it seemed as if love and life were come from heaven to 
utter themselves through his lips. No words can 
convey the searching, reviving, irresistible potency of 
that song. It was almost awful in its power and yet 
so tender that it drew tears to the eyes—tears, and 
smiles such as are born of tears like these. And the 
man’s face, as he sang, was transfigured. A lightseemed 
to emanate from it. As the notes, glorious and ex- 
quisite, commanding and triumphant, soared and 
warbled from his mouth, I thought him one of the 
sons of God, singing to his brethren, the stars. 

And at that moment came a cry from the mother— 
ah! so wild and wondering a cry as I never heard be- 
fore or since. ‘She moved! She is breathing! Oh, 
God! she is alive again. My baby—my baby is alive!” 

I looked,in awe, and saw the pale cheeks slowly be- 
come pink, and soft lips tremble and part, and the 
little breast stir beneath the white drapery. And as 
the last note of that mighty and mysterious song died 
away little Helen opened her eyes and was in the 
world once more. 

I felt a hand ðn my arm and Colbran drew me out 
of the room, while the father and mother were blind 
to everything but their unspeakable happiness. 

«What are you? What have you done?” said I, as 
we emerged into the icy street. The chimes were 
ringing from the steeples and all the stars were out. 

“I know nothing,” he replied. ‘‘Men are some- 
times for a moment the messengers of God. This is 
the anniversary of a greater mystery; but God is with 
man still!” 


A NEW VIEW OF HYPNOTISM. 


The strange story of «‘The Thrill Along the Wire,” 
told in The Suna short time ago of the weird, inex- 
plicable influence apparently exerted by one person 
upon another through hundreds or thousands of.miles 
of intervening space, of the mysterious flow of sympa- 
thy passing from one operator to another over a tele- 
graph wire, has awakened profound interest all over 
the country. In that story Mr. W.B. Seabrook, a 
telegraph operator of Charleston, S. C., gave a 
‘plain, unvarnished statement of certain facts grow- 
ing out of a long‘experience as a practical operator, 
which appeared remarkable and almost inexplicable.” 
He told how he experienced a peculiarand unaccount- 
able delight when receiving telegrams over the wire 
from some persons, while when others, although 
equaly good or even better operators, came to the 
wire his feelings underwent a sudden transition from 
pleasure and exhilaration to dullness, and the work of 
telegraphing became irksome and tiring. 

One peculiar instance may serve to illustrate the 
precise nature of the sensations experienced and the 
attendant circumstances. One night Mr. Seabrook 
lay in his offige very ill with fever. Hearing his 
seall,” he arose ‘and staggered to the instrument to 
respond.” He was so sick and weak that the exertion 
almost caused him to faint. Immediately the opera- 
tor at the other end of the wire placed his fingers on 
the key and commenced sending a message Mr. Sea- 
brook felt a wonderful change come over him. The 
aching head was soothed, the throbbing pulse quieted, 
and a sense of exceeding restfulness took possession 
of him. But when the message was finished and the 
electric currents ceased to pulsate over the wire, the 
sense of relief disappeared and an attempt to send a 
telegram caused distress. 


I am going to. 


The operator whose sending had apparently oc- 
casioned this remarkable change in Mr. Seabrook’s 
physical and mental condition was by no means an ex- 
pert telegrapher. In fact, his manipulation of the key 
was exceedingly poor, and every other operator on 
the circuit heartily disliked to work with him. There-. 
fore the tranquilizing effect created upon Mr. Sea- 
brook was not analogous to that felt in listening to a 
smooth, pleasing speaker. At all times when working 
with this particular operator the same strange, pleas- 
urable feelings were experienced; although apparently 
quite in opposition to all normal conditions and cir- 
cumstances. A correspondence developed the fact 
that the experience was mutual. The operator at the 
distant station said it ‘made him tingle all over” to 
receive from Mr. Seabrook. He felt as if electrified. 
Almost every one else, he frankly and ruefully re- . 
marked, invariably cursed him for his poor work, and¢e 
he had a hard time to get along. 

This was only a single instance. Mr. Seabrook had 
noticed that he experienced the same pleasure and 
stimulus while receiving from other operators, but 
only with a comparatively small number among the 
hundreds with whom he worked. Astrange point about 
the matter was that the pleasurable sensations were 
only experienced while receiving, never while sending. 
As to the nature and cause of this mysterious influence 
he had no explanation to offer. He simply stated the 
facts. 

This singular story has been widely circulated and 
commented upon all over the country, and a large 
number of letters from all manner of people have bee» 
received in regard to the matter. To telegraphers 
the story was but a presentation of facts well known 
to them, and many operators have amply corroborated 
the statements as to the actuality of the phenomena. 
Some letters have been received from persons inter- 
ested in psychical research, and some from persons 
altogether skeptical on the subject. The manager of 
one of the largest Western Union Telegraph offices in 
the South says: 

‘‘During the past thirty-two years in the telegraph 
business I have often experienced the exact: sensa- 
tions, governed by the same conditions described.” A 
Western Union chief operator says: ‘During a long 
experience as operator I gan recall numerous instances 
such as described, and not with myself alone. Al- 
though utter strangers to each other, there seems to ` 
be a mutual friendship spring up, an attachment. 
formed, rendering the work in handa pleasure. I 
have also frequently observed the ill effects produced 
by a change of operators at either end of the--~i 
the ‘sympathy’ or ‘harmony’ vanishes. They may 
have the same ability, but the mutual affinity is lack- 
ing.” The telegraph editor of a prominent Southern 
newspaper writes that a young operator in the office 
of that paper, who was ‘a little inclined to poetital 
dreaming,” often remarked that he experienced the 
influence described by Mr. Seabrook. Another tele- 
graph manager writes: ‘ʻI have often felt the precise 
sensations described,” but he adds that he has always 
attributed the pleasures experienced in working with 
some operators and the tortures endured from others 
to personal feelings and general cussedness in the fel- 
low at the other end. f 

These are but selected examples from many letters 
of similar import, and there can be, and is, no shadow 
of doubt that the peculiar experiences related are 
real, and that there is a mysterious influence exerted 
ora bond of sympathy established between two per- 
sons over a telegraph wire. And that this influence 
is in no way dependent upon the ability of the person 
as an operator isvery certain. In dozens ef instances 
close and fast friendships have sprung up between 
operators of entirely different capabilities at the key 
who had never seen each other until after the friend- 
ship had become firmly rooted, a fact to which every 
operator in the country will testify. Itis very often 
the case that a ‘gilt-edged” operator, who asa rule 
will absolutely refuse to work with any but equally 
fast and expert men, and has no patience whatever 
with a “plug,” or learner of either sex—and this in- 
tolerance is a sad peculiarity of nearly all expert op- 
erators-——will make a remarkable exception in some 
one particular case and will patiently wrestle with the 
painfully labored Morse of some operator ata country 
railroad station, and take special pleasure in sitting 
at the wire working or conversing with the novice, 
with no apparent cause except that he experiences a 
subtle pleasure in so doing. The two operators are 


altogether unacquainted with each other personally; `: 
one is an expert, the other a tedious novice at the - 


key, and the only connection. between them is several 
hundreds or thousands of miles of wire over which 


the mysterious currents of electricity are ebbing and © 


flowing. 


But one or two explanations of the phenomena have , 


been suggested, and those unsatisfactory ones. May 
not these strange manifestations be but a phase of 
that mysterious force known in one form and another 
for ages and now generally spoken of as hypnotism? 
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And may not the phenomena of hypnotism be buta - 3 


minor phase of the even more mysterious something 
we call electricity? Itis rot oulv possible but very 
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probable that an explanation of the ‘‘thrill along the 
wire” may be found here. The most recent experi- 
ments and discoveries in regard to hypnotism indicate 
‘a very close connection between that strange force 
and some electrical phenomena, and they seem clearly 
to point to what may be termed electrical hypnotic in- 

_fiuences as the explanation of the facts under con- 
“sideration. With all the wonderful things accom- 
lished with electricity in recent years, and though 
` the term is now a household word, we yet know noth- 

ing as to the real nature of this subtle power. We 

are as children playing on the beach and sailing paper 
ships in the little ponds among the rocks while the 
great ocean of electricity, with all its wonders and 
the wonders of the distant worlds whose shores it 
washes, lies all unknown before us. Our knowledge 
of electricity and the uses to which we have already 
put that knowledge is as the dim starlight by which 
-@We grope our way along a narrow path compared with 
the glorious worlds and systems of worlds from which 
that light reaches us through the realms of illimitable 
space. 

P Hypnotism is no longer reviled as the mere trickery 
of the traveling showman. It has an important place 
in the estimation and the thought of the foremost 
philosophers and physicians of the day. The mys- 
terious power, whatever it is, seems inseparable from 
that of electricity. Mesmerism, animal magnetism, 
magnetic healing, the faith cure, Christian science— 
these are some of the names and guises under which 
it is known in which, intermixed with much blatant 
humbug and fraud, its powers are brought into action. 

d the cause of the phenomena is called electricity 
-ås often as it is called hypnotism 

Psychologists of the latest school say that the 
spiritual is but a function of the corporeal, that mind 
is but an aspect of matter. Scientists are discover- 
ing that, truly, ‘electricity is life,” the very life of 
matter. The properties of this something that per- 
vades everything are more occult and mysterious than 
any of which the old magicians and alchemists ever 
dreamed. A remarkable book recently published, 
«A Romance of Two Worlds,” which has attracted 
very great attention among all classes of people, pre- 
sents a theory that seems to have considerable bear- 
ing on the subject under consideration. - The work is 
of a religio-philosophical nature, and the writer, a 
woman, by the way, thinks she has found a solution 
to the great problem of life that will allay the unrest 
of the age and prove a panacea for all that is evil in 
the world. She finds that the universe is a great 
electric ring, of which the Supreme Spirit is the cen- 
. ter, while every spirit is provided with a certain 
amount of electricity. 

‘Internally this is the germ of a soul, or spirit,” 
says the writer, ‘‘and itis placed there to be culti- 
vated or neglected as suits the will of man..... Each 
one of us walks the earth encompassed by an invisible 
electric ring, wide or narrow according to our capa- 
bilities. Sometimes our rings meet and form one, as 
in the case of two absolutely sympathetic souls..... 
Sometimes they clash, and storm ensues, as when a 
strong antipathy between persons causes them almost 
to loathe each other’s presence. No soul on earth is 
complete alone. It is like half a flame that seeks the 
other half, and is dissatisfied and restless till it attains 
its object.” 

Although this theory has a very fanciful element in 
it, it yet would seem to contain a certain proportion 
of scientific truth. The seeming extravagance may 
be simply in the use of a new term, and in these days 
of strange discoveries no new theory can be thrust 
aside lightly. Undoubtedly there is such a thing as 
affinity of spirit. We sometimes see two persons who 
are attracted to each other simply and naturally as is 
the magnet to the pole, whose souls are in complete 
harmony, and whose different characteristics unite to 
form one perfect whole as the colors of the spectrum 
unite to form the perfect light of day. If this affinity 
is electrical, then surely there could be no better 
medium for its transmission from one person to an- 
other than the electric telegraph wire and the electric 
current itself, and when two such persons, whose 
natures are the positive and negative poles of the one 
electrical circuit or ring, sit in communication with 
each other by means of an electric wire, what more 
- natural than that results should ensue such as de- 

scribed in the beginning of this article? 

It is remarked that the operator who receives the 
message is not in direct contact with the wire, he 
simply reads the telegraphic characters by sound. 
But that is of no moment. There has recently ap- 
peared in The Sun accounts of the most remarkable 
cases of hypnotism by letter, and even by word of 
command conveyed from the physician to the subject 

Two cases in particular were 
vouched for in every particular by no less an authority 
than the conservative London Lancet. In one a cele- 
brated physician of the Saltpetritre, in Paris, who has 
attained to great eminence in the new school of hyp- 
notic research, directed a patient who required surgi- 
cal treatment to call at the hospital surgery the next 
day. In the meantime he sent a letter to the surgeon, 
to be delivered tothe patient before the operation. 
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The letter said that <‘on reading this Mme will 
go to sleep, by order of Dr. , and immediately 
upon reading the note the patient went into a hypnotic 
trance, and the surgical operation was safely per- 
formed upon her while she was in that state. In the 
other instance the patient was sent to the dentist to 
have a tooth extracted. She took with her a letter 
from the eminent doctor addressed to the dentist. The 
letter directed the dentist to deliver to the patient by 
word of mouth the command of the physician that 
she ‘‘go to sleep.” The dentist repeated the message 
to the woman, and she immediately fell into the hyp- 
notic state. The Lancet fully vouched for the entire 
genuineness of the facts in the two cases, and that the 
account is true in every particular is absolutely un- 
doubted. 
nomena of the influence of one person upon another 
exerted over a telegraph circuit can be properly as- 
cribed to hypnotic influence, or electrical affinity, it is 
not at all necessary that there should be actual con- 
tact on the wire between the two persons. 

This thrill along the wire is only experienced with 
one person out of probably several hundred, and it 
seems clear that when this strange influence is felt 
the two persons working the wire have natures in 
close accord or perfect harmony. There is an affinity, 
an electrical affinity, between them, and the wire 
charged with electricity intensifies the personality 
and transmits it from the one person to the other, and 
the bond of sympathy is complete. However, call it 
electrical hypnotism or whatever you will, the fact 
that such a weird influence is exerted is fully recog- 
nized by hundreds of operators, and is denied by 
none. It is mysterious, but it is particularly real, and 
there must be some explanation of it. The one sug- 
gested here may appear fanciful, it may appear even 
absurd, but it is as true in this matter-of-fact age as it 
was in a more credulous and romantic one, that there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy.—New York Sun, Nov. 30th. 


PROF. SWING ON IMMORTALITY. 


To believe well in a future beyond, it seems essen- 
tial that one make the assumption of spirit a starting 
point, and then the whole material world becomes its 
servant, or its arena, or decoration; butif, with Hux- 
ley and Darwin, we begin with the assumption of 
matter, there seems nothing to throw us over across 
the dividing ocean, and we must remain on the shore 
of dust, and hence death; for, move to and fro as ma- 
terial does from wild rose to full-leaved rose, from ape 
to man, it always brings us at last only to dust. There 
is no immortal rose, however full leaved it may be- 
come. Death is its destiny. To get over this tomb 
of roses and of man it is essential that a spirit be as- 
sumed; a God, an essence differing from the vital ac- 
tion of the heart or of the roots of the wild flowers. 
In this study of man, after we assume that he pos- 
sesses a spirit, the text enters with its single thought 
that God is not a God of dead souls, but of living 
ones. There is no manifest reason for supposing a 
soul made in such a divine image to be only an ephem- 
eral creature, going quickly to nothingness, thus 
making God the father of the dead rather than of the 
living. Al) the reasons for creating such a being as 
man remain for continuing his existence. If, when 
the Creator had formed such a universe as lies around 
us here, of which our system is as a grain of sand upon 
an infinite shore, He finally concluded to make man 
a race to inhabit one or more stars of the universe, a 
race in the divine image, a human life of a few years 
would seem wholly unworthy of such a boundless ma- 
terial realm; for we can not master its truths nor 
taste happiness in any threescore-year career. Your 
children have shown their divine nature, have spoken 
afew words, have rejoiced in a few springtimes, and 
have gone hence, leaving you heartbroken. A brief 
career is thus not in harmony with the immense uni- 
verse in which this life begins, and of which man is 
unquestionably the highest order of beings.—Ameri- 
can Spectator. . 


The ingenious hypothesis that Weismann, the emi- 
nent Freiburg professor, promulgated several years 
ago regarding the vitality of all unicellular beings, 
but more especially of the protozoans, is undoubtedly 
widely known. Weismann maintained that the pro- 
tozoans were distinguished from the metazoans, or 
organisms composed of a number of cells, by the 
curious property they possessed of exemption from 
decay and death. The protozoans exhibited, in the 
very words of the German savant, an instance of 
potential immortality—that is to say, a natural physio- 
logical death did not exist for them; if they perished 
it was by accident or chance extraneous to the laws 
of their organization. A great many authors have 
written upon this subject since Weismann, either in 
support of his opinion, or in refutation of it, and of 
them we may mention principally Goette, Minot and 
M. Delboeuf. Weismann founded his theory in part 
upon metaphysical or, at least, theoretical considera- 
tions. It is also supported by observed facts. The 


It will therefore be seen that if the phe- | 
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idea of the immortality of infusoria occurs naturally 
to the mind when one examines with care what hap- 
pens when an infusorian reproduces. We know that 
the reproduction consists in a bipartition of the body 
of the animal and that, consequently, the parent does 
not die, but lives in the two products of its bipartition. 
In subsequent multiplications the same phenomenon 
is always observed to occur, so that the entire sub- 
stance of the parent is found preserved and living 
and in the individuals to which it gives birth. This 
process Weismann expressed by the emphatic state- 
ment: In multiplication by division there are no 
corpses.—-Alfred Binet. 


A Paris daily has collected the opinions of great 
Frenchmen concerning the relative desirability of in- 
terment and cremation. <‘‘Do you wish to be buried 
or burned?” was the form of the question. A popular 
answer was ‘‘Neither.” Alphonse Daudet wrote: 
‘Buried, burned; both are equally disagreeable to 
my thoughts.” Leconte de Lisle said: ‘After mature 
reflection I have decided that I prefer neither.: Pain- 
ful as this uncertainty may seem, I believe I shall be 
able to endure it with patience for many years to 
come.” 

Coppée’s reply was: ‘Your question reminds me 
of the famous receipt in the cook book: The rabbit 
requires to be flayed alive while the hare may wait. 
I choose the position of the hare. You see I joke 
because I do not fear death.....The fate of the husk 
about me does not worry me. Ido not and can not 
believe that my whole cgo disappears in the’ grave. 
Sperat anima mea.” 

Jules Simon does not care much what becomes of 
him. «I know,” he answered, ‘that many Reman 
Catholics object to cremation because the Scriptures 
say we shall rise again in the body. But even in the 
graveyard little or nothing remains of the flesh, and 
God needs no human dust, I believe, to enable him to 
arouse the body.” 

Hyacinthe Loyson replied: ‘The question is noth- 
ing tome. I think with Plato that the body is not 
the man, but only that which the man has. Theonly 
thing of importance in this matter is the danger of 
being buried alive, which is much more frequent than 
is usually believed.” 

Zola wrote: ‘‘I have never asked myself what my 
personal taste might require in this matter, and I be- 
lieve it best to leave the burden of the decision to 
those who survive and love us. They alone can derive 
pleasure or pain from the mode of disposing of our 
bodies.” 

Francisque Sarcey is inclined to prefer cremation, 
although he would not object to the ordinary inter- 
ment. Sardou cries: «Cremation! Cremation! It 
will be a positive pleasure to be cremated!” 


It would seem from an incident reported in a Berlin 
paper that the electric light possesses the power to 
throw human beings into the hypnotic trance. A 
certain Justus Falqui, a man thirty-two years of age, 
while passing over the Piazza del Duomo, at Milan, 
looked upward to the electric light, and became in- 
stantly spellbound, remaining standing with his gaze 
riveted upon the light. Passers by were amazed at 
the singular spectacle, and accosted the man, but he 
took no notice of what took place before him. At 
length police officers led him away in an unconscious 
condition to the nearest apothecary’s, where hé was 
brought to consciousness by the application of am- 
monia. Falqui was of small and slender form, prob- 
ably easily subject to mesmeric influences, and his 
singular experience may open the way to a great dis- 
covery.—The Two Worlds. 


A renowned Swedenborgian sarcastically observes: 
‘Spiritualism will show science that men and women 
when they die are not dust and ashes, but people, and 
comport themselves very much as they did in this 
world....though their once bodies have been put 
aside; still no heed can be taken of the subject by the 
New Church, for it is at best a set of permitted ex- 
posures, only important according to their truth, 
which here is of the lowest elements. The manifest- 
ing spirits seem to exhaust their mission in showing 
themselves—that they have heads, and legs, and arms, 
is the pith of their revelation; a lesson, however, for 
materialism to learn.” 


Father Ignatius, the evangelist monk of the British 
Church, complains that ‘ministers are truckling to 
modern thought in their pulpit” and are <‘‘trying to 
accommodate our Christianity to our modern ideas of 
science.” To all this he is opposed. What does reason 
amount to, he asks, when it can be confused and 
drowned by a few spoonfuls of alcohol. Such men as 


this Father Ignatius doubtless serves some purpose 
in the natural order and economy of the world; but 
it is not easily descovered. They are survivals from 
a past age, 
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SHRINKING. 


My lady loves a perfect paragon, 
A mortal miracle of godlike guise; 


While I am just about the “average man,” 
With virtues, like myself, of medium size. 


You'd call me, now, quite commonplace, but O! 
No knight of old, whose dveds of high emprize 


Still live in story, cut a bigger dash 


Than docs her lover, in my lady's eyes! 


As handsome as Apollo, and as brave 
As Julius Cesar, and about as wise 
As Solomon, and O he’s such a saint, 
. This prodigy my lady dveifies: 


Nay, I'm not jealous! But I own I'm scared, 
And shake within my shoes for fear that she, 


My lady, may discover some fine day 


That her grand hero’s not 2 bit like me, 


For O ’tis [my lady thinks she loves, 


And O ‘tis I who knows I haven't got 


A hint of the heroic—know. alas! 


Too well, her idol’s all that I am not! 


Full well I know that soon or late must dawn 
The day that brings her down to Truth’s “hard 


pan,” 


And pulls me from my pedestal to hear 
Her swear Pm “just a horrid, kateful man!” 
—M. N. B. in Boston Globe. 


The fair, fragile female of fifty years 
ago is no longer quoted above par, says a 
writer in the San Francisco Morning Call. 
The silly, senseless doll woman is consid- 
erably below the market value! 
nowadays admires the woman who faints 
at the sight of a spider or goes into spasms 
over an innocent mouse. Men 
hanging about the skirts of women of that 


of men. She is no less a mother because 
she can talk intelligently and advise wisely 
the manly son at her side. She need not 
necessarily be masculine, because her head 
ean cope with masculine subjects. Her 


‘heart can remain distinctly womanly. She 


need lose none of her grace or gentleness 
because she knows two and two make 
four, or who is the President of the United 
States. She can be just as winning in 
manner, soft in speech and loving in dis- 
position. It is a mistaken idea to suppose 
that she must lose sight of the one when 
she takes up with the, other. A happy 
combination of beauty and brains, of pas- 
sion and power, of wisdom and winsome- 
ness, is what women should struggle for, 
and when our sex has acquired these var- 
ious virtues there will not be a man from 
Labrador to South America, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, that will not come 
under the refining and elevating influence 
of intelligent and loving womanhood. 


Said a brilliant woman of our day: ‘To 
be a wife and mother is not the end of my 
existence; the end is to be a woman. Iam 
only a wife and mother in passing.” But 
even if wifehood and motherhood were the 
end and aim, the higher development of 
the woman the better the wife and mother. 
Conjugal affection, maternal instinct, are 
none the Iess powerful when under the 
control of eniightened intelligence. Indeed 
the highest ideal of .devotion is consistent 
with highest conditions of culture, and 
she who knows most of what man knows 
is certainly Letter fitted to be his com- 
panion than is she who meets his nature 
only on the side of his physical comfort. 

For a woman to Know how to look pretty, 
to dress tastefully, to preside graciously, 
to make her house charming, and her 
home delightful to all who feel its social 
atmosphere, for her to be interested in her 
church and her charities. to like good 
books, to appreciate good musie—all this 
is involved in the highest, if not in the so- 
caled “higher” education. We mean that 


‘all this keeps in exercise and consequent 
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Moodie, but now converted through the 
influence of the General and devoted to 
the army.. Besides the large sum already 
reported as sent to Mrs. Bennet-Edwards, 
Mrs. Fleming has added £1,000, Mrs. Gar- 
ret Anderson, M. D., has sent £50, and the 
Marchioness of Ripon £100, making more 
than £50,000 in all. 


S. F. Hershey says in a recent article: 
“Woman lives longer than man, goes in- 
sane less numerously, commits suicide one- 
third as often, makes one-tenth the demand 
on the public purse for support in jail, 
prisons and almshouses,” 


THE SPECTER OF THE ASSASSI- 
NATED. 


Le Messager de Rome of September 5, 
1880, and the Annales de Turin of Novem- 
ber 1880, page 337, relate the following 
fact published by the Figaro, which in its 
turn guarantees that it has taken it from 
Archives des Tribunaux de Paris (from 
the Archives of the Paris Tribunals): 

The fete of the Emperor Napoleon I., 
was celebrated August 15th, 1807. In the 
midst of the immense crowd which was 
pressing into the streets of the Champs- 
Elysees, an episode came all at once to 
create some excitement among those who 
were witnesses to it. ‘‘Arrest him! Ar- 
rest him! It is an assassin!” shouted a 
gentleman of distinguished bearing, who 
was holding by the throat a little hunch- 
backed, deformed and dirty man. At the 
cries of the gentleman, two policemen, 
after having well secured the hunchback, 
took him to the nearest prison; from the 
report of the commissary of police it turned 
out that the hunchback wanted to steal 
the purse from the gentleman; but the 
latter insisted on talking of assassins and 
of some one assassinated; he persisted in 
being taken to the prefect of police to 
whom he wanted to make important reve- 
lations. This gentleman was the celebrated 
Mehul, author, member: of the Institute, 
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and it was a miracle that surprise and 
emotion left him with sufficient strength 
to hold him in his hands. In this hunch- 
back he recognized the deformed being 
whom the specter had shown to him in 
his chamber. 


This narrative made little impression on ` 


the prefect of the police, litle disposed as 
he was to believe in the idle tales of spirits 
and apparitions. However, out of special 
regard for Professor Mehul, of whose in- 
telligence he could have no doubt, he 
promised to occupy himself with this.ex- 
traordinary case, and to make all possible 
efforts to discover the truth. After a 
minute investigation as to the antecedents 
of this hunchback, after ransacking 
the archives of the different cities where 
he had formerly been, he could find to his 
charge only various accusations of theft— 
nothing more. He had the thief inter- 
rogated at different interviews by very 
skillful examining magistrates, but they 
could draw nothing new from him, A 
month afterwards, on the eve of appearing 
before the tribunal, the hunchback fell 
sick, and in two days he died. An hour 
before expiring he asked for one of the 
judges who had already interrogated him, 
and confessed to him that he had assassi- 
nated M. Bonnet in the forest of Bondy, 
aided by an accomplice. Afterwards he 
had interred his body at the foot of an oak. 
In consequence of the definite indications 
which he had given to the police a search 
was made in the forest, and there was 
found the skeleton of a man. 


CLAIRVOYANCE EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Rev. C. N. Barham, of Nottingham, 
a well-known amateur of hypnotism and 
clairvoyance, writing to the St. James’s 
Gazette with reference to the Duke of 
Argyll's experiences of clairvoyancy, says: 
When I resided at Whitstable a maid ser- 
vant of mine possessed this gift in a re- 
markabie degree. At the first word of 


.command she would fall into a deep 


slumber, which was accompanied by 


agit oa 
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stamp. The girl who has to be helped over | development the highest part of her nature. I J hich 
a log six inches high is given the decided | But to know how to look pretty does not | inspector of education, a person honorably peculiar twitching of the whole body. A 
go-by for the girl who can walk her five | demand that a woman shoma know | known at Paris. Than the revelations | When ìn this state she could be sent— E. 
miles a day, who can swing a dumb-bell | nothing else, and many a woman graduate | which he made to the prefect. M. Dubois, | mentally, of course—from one end of . 
with ease, and who knows all about Del- | has discovered, and 1s ready to testify, that | nothing could be stranger. Judge for | England to the other. Before going further, E 
sarte. The sentimental! miss who gloated, | in all things that enter into the glory of | yourselves. let me say that many hypnotic subjects -1 
by the midnight oil, over Mrs. E. D. E. N: | the true home hfe she is able to do better In 1797, an intimate friend of Pro- | have a singular aversion to silk. This E 
7. Southworth, and whose caliber did not | and to be more because of that widening | fessor Mehul, named Bonnet, a young and | girl, if touched by even a silken thread, ~- -4 
`= -Teach beyond that, has no show beside the | of judgment and development of mental | rich merchant, had departed for Germany, | would awake at once. At nine o'clock on 


girl who converses understandingiy upon 
the politics of the day; who reads the 
Atlantic, the Forum, the North American 
In these stirring times that boast 
of Edisons and George Eliots, men are 
looking for companions, not ornaments, 
and the girl who understands this fact, if 
she has a hump on her back and a cast in 
her eye, will outdistance the vacant, vacu- 
The sterner sex want some- 
thing more than misses who drum ‘'Secret 
Love” on the piano and chatter frivolous 
Men who are worth having do 
not want “Pink and White Tyranny,” coy 


Review. 


ous beauty. 


nothings. 


manners and fetching frocks. 


for pretty wives is over, and the lookout 
for bright young women is in full blast. 
The woman who captures and holds the 
masculine mind of to-day is the help-meet, 
the wife, the mother, in the fullest sense 
of the word. Men are beginning to take 
a pride in the mentality of their women, 
and their light is no longer condemned to 


powers that came as the result of college 
work.—Mary Loire Diekinson in Harpers 
Bazar. 


The German Empress Augusta Vietoma, 
who has already given her Emperor hus- 
band five fine sons, is now in her thirty- 
first year, but her fair, fresh complexion 
makes her vok younger. She has an oval 
face, soft biue eyes, beautiful teeth, and 
an abundance of blond hair, an ensemble 
which is pleasing and attractive if not 
decidedly pretty. 


An Employment Bureau under the au- 
spices of the New York Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies will be formally 
opened by that body on Jan. 1. So great 
is the demand both in that and other cities 
and States for advice and help in organiz- 
ing new clubs that the Central Council of 
the association has decided to form a Com- 


in order to realize an important specula- | a winter night I put her into the clairvoy- 


tion. At that time they did not travel 
with the comfort and security of these 
times. The roads were not safe and 
travelers rarely ventured to carry on their 
persons sums of money or important ob- 
jects of value. So Monsieur Bonnet con- 
tided the transmission of his capital toa 
bank and put in his purse only enough to 
defray the expenses of his journey. Ten 
years passed, after his departure, without 
obtaining any news of him and his afflicted 
family’s investigation ended in nothing. 
Professor Mehul, endowed with a 
tender heart and of an excessive sensibility, 
was greatly pained by the death of his 
friend. For a number of months his 
nights were troubled by sinister visions. 
One night. during which the professor was 
quite conscious of being wide awake, he 
heard a moan. and saw close by him a 
specter which looked fixed!y at him. It 
was his friend Bonnet, who was showing 


ant state. My wife took pencil and paper, 
and I bade the girl go into the drawinge 
room, where was a sofa with a silk cover. 
The room was dark. She sat still. To my 
question whether she was there, she re- 
plied ‘‘Yes.” Then she minutely began to 
describe everything in the room, until she 
came to the sofa. ‘‘What is on the sofa?” 
I inguired. “I can't see,” was the reply. 
“Lift it, and examine it carefully,” I re- 
marked. Suddenly the clairvoyant’s face 
changed, her body twiehed convulsively, 
and she—mentally, of course—came into 
contact with the silk. Again. My son 
was at the City of London School. Just 
before the vacation I desired to know how 
he would stand in the class list and pro- 
motion order. In order to do this I post- 
dated the time. The railway journey, the 
cab ride, and the school was reached. The 
master, Mr. . Was interviewed; he had 
never, and has not seen his interlocutor. 


him a large wound in the middle of his | Neither does he know of the singular 
chest; he looked at him with a beseeching | occult influence which environed him. 
-= He read (he could not be deceived) | The numbers were given, and given cor- 
rectly. 

One other extraordinary instance may be 
My brother-in-law was engaged’ 


be hid under a bushel, but can shine forth | mittee of Instruction to aid in establishing 
. in all the glory of enlightened and intel- | such societies. 

lectual womanhood. Once men did not air. 

seek for wives the blue stocking, the brainy in the ‘expression of those eyes, fixed and 

women. They labored under the impres- The oldest banker in the world is a | glassy these words: Avenge me! The 

sion that such women did not make good | woman—Deborah Powers, aged 99, senior | hair on the head of the professor stood up | recorded. 


housewives, but they opened their blind | partner of the bank of D. Powers & Sons, | straight; terror made him immovable. By |.to a lady in East Yorkshire. He had given 3 
eyed to the fact that brains are at a prem- | Lansingburgh. Her business shrewdness is | a desperate etfort he leaped out of bed cry- | her a diamond ring, which she had lost. E- 


ium everywhere. If she have brains in | quite equal now. to that of her earlier | ing for help. His servants found him | This troubled them both. I was written a. 
letters she will have the more in the | years. and she has also established and | stretched on the fioor unconscious. | to. Times and places when the ring had 7 
kitchen. He has found her infinitely more | maintains the Deborah Powers Home for | After many efforts he was brought back to | last been seen were given me. The girl E 
companionable, and she charms him longer | Old Ladies. consciousness. The same apparitions ap- | was sent into the hypnotic sleep, and the É 
than the fair lily, who hasn't an idea be- peared each year anew. The last had been | time was ante-dated to the day when the ee 
yond the linen in her closet, the making of accompanied by terrible circumstances. | ring had last been seen. With some trouble a 
pancakes and the last fashion. Men weary The specter had changed his posture; in | the sleeper was piloted through her journey aX: 
of the everlasting gabble of beefsteaks, place of looking at the professor he kept | to the North. Now a new difficulty arose. 2 
bonnets and babies, and ten to one, if this his eyes fixed in the shadow of the window; | I had néver been to the town, did not know 3 
‘is all his wife can offer him, he finds his Mehul followed the direction of this look, | the house. and she was unable to find it. ; 
,. companions down town, and before many and distinguished between the folds of the | Conjuring up an imaginary resident, I in- 
‘ years have drifted over his married head, curtains a deformed and monstrous figure, | structed her to make the necessary in- a 
i the fascinations of some bright woman, which was attempting to escape by the] quiries. The house and the lady being E 
outside the home circle, begins to dawn on | Some ladies of high social position in | casement. The specter turned toward the | found, my clairvoyant took hold of the 
him, and though he may have too much | New York are said to have started a socicty professor, and threatened him with his | lady's hand, watching the ring. Here and 
honor to yield to them, he finds an in-| «for the advancement of propriety and | hand, as if he would have said to him: | there the lady went, always accompanied 
sidious wish creeping into his dissatisfied | frugality in dress.” Among the thines to | “Beware: if you do not avenge me,” | by her invisible companion. At length. `- > 
heart that his own wife’s mental caliber were | pe avoided are decollete dresses and sleeve- | then disappeared. the ring was dropped in the orchard where . a 
a trifle beyond the aforesaid beefsteak, bon- | Jess podices Professor Mehul fell sick and re- | the engaged couple had been helping to 
net and baby. In these times of women í mained two weeks between life and death. | turn over the hay. Unfortunately, the 
suffrage, of colleges open to the sex, of the On the very first day he went out of his | hay was being carted. In order to trace 
professions that welcome women’s ability, A woman's brigade has been formed to | house, without wishing it. he found him- | the lost ring, I commanded the girl to hold 
the fragile lily maiden is emphatically in | collect money for Gen. Booth's scheme for | self in the midst of the rejoicing throngs; | it tightly and to submit to any hardship 
the rear. Women are no less women be- | ameliorating the condition ofrdarker Eng- | he was looking at the review of the troops j| rather than relinquish it. With a half 
cause they can grasp the questions that | land. 
agitate the public mind with the facility | singer, at one time associated with Fannie ! pocket. 


Miss Nelly Kelly of the Ohio State 
Journal, is a regular ‘‘first-wire” operator 
of the Associated Press, at the same salary 
that is paid to first-wire men. She takes 
15,000 words in a night, and at 2:30 a. m. 
she goes home alone and unmolested. 


One of its leaders is a well-known | when he felt a hand fumbling in his | smile she assented, and commenced to de- 
He scized the thief by the throat, 


scribe her varying experiences. She told 


1 
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how she was raked up, handed upon a 


pitchfork into a haycart, trodden upon by 


- clowns, and eventually deposited almost at 
ethe bottom of a heap of sweet-smelling 


hay in the corner of a disused cowhouse. 
‘Truth is stranger than fiction. Acting upon 

“ the girl’s story, a search was instituted, and 

“the ring was found. This is no romance, 
but a bald and disjointed record of sober 
facts. I could easily fill a volume with 
far more startling records of what may, I 
think, be described as extraordinary clair- 
voyance.— Liverpool Courier. 


THE AMERICAN AKADEME. 


To Tne Epiror: The exercise for the 


December meeting of the ‘‘American 
Akademe” was “Organization; Practical 
and Ideal,” by Miss L. M. Fuller of Jack- 
sonville. 

Thesis. ‘‘Organization, ideally, is the 
most consummate showing of the Divine 
mind. It is the union of the speculative 
and the practical—the relation of mind 
and matter.” -` 
“The human body is the highest 

form in nature; therefore it is the very 
book of life to those who would rather 
learn how mind is self moved, and moves 
all else—than to invent a new system of 
thought.” 

3d. ‘The human form, the epitome of 
social order....” .‘‘That man seeth, who 
seeth that the speculative doctrine and the 

` practical are one.” Bhagavat Ghita. 

“While the mind ranges aloft, the ap- 
petites and passions, the myriad desires, 
like neglected animals, feed much at 
random on everything in easy reach, there- 
fore it so readily occurs that a man full of 
grand speculations, as Lord Bacon, for ex- 
ample, should find himself in the possession 
of more things, than he could pay for.” 
Frequent attempts have been made by 
authors and artists to free themselves from 
domestic restraints, and thus effect a 
separation of practical and speculative in- 
terests, as in case of. Hawthorne’s sky- 
parlor seclusion; whereas, there is no 
better safeguard against pride of intellect 
than this homely one of mundane consist- 
ency; this standing square with the nag- 
ging necessities of the day.” 

Shakespeare was mentioned as being 
harnessed in the business of putting his 
own plays on the boards, which proved a 
saving clause in his occupations, and gave 
a balance of power, constituting a reason 
why he has such a strong hold upon ideas 
that are the life of the ages. ‘‘The limbs 
of the social man lift him above the neces- 
Sity of hand-to-mouth subsistence, for 
through the commercial facilities of a 
globe, he dines on the fruits of laboring 
millions, as 1f all seasons were one, and 
that perennial..... The natural. philoso- 
phers tell 'us that life is breath; that breath 
is air; that air is oxygen; that oxygen 
turns blue blood into red. But what isit 
that turns blue souls into ruddy and ready 
energies of human progress? Is it this 
temporary cupboard of chemical elixirs? 
No! Itis the thought of universal brother- 
hood.” g 

“The static force of spirit is upright 
purpose. In many minds the poles of 

. thought—Godward and earthward—are 
straightening with ‘‘the straight and nar- 
row way.” “The head is organization 
itself. ...the brain is in the human form, 
wrapped inward toward the sphere of in- 
finity. On the walls of its spherical 

. Chambers hangs the chart of its physital 

` inheritance. Here sheltered by cortical 
` and skull roofing, we discover the primary 

, Seat of all corporeal transactions. Here 
the body has an ideal existence in an 
official circle of uses.” Every department 
of the physiological man has here its rep- 
resentative function. As man is head of 
all natural forms, so man’s brain is a unit 
of form, an image of that intelligence 
which is supremely sufficient for all the 

- ends of existence.” 


“Man is all symmetry, full of proportions 
One limb to another, and to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest brother, 
For head with foot hath private amity 
And both with moons and tides.” 


“Here in our Akademe, the aim is to 
bring the highest idealities of faith, and 
the deepest principles of reason within the 
reach of ail. ‘There is not a trade, pro- 
fession, industry, or calling, but what is 
represented in our membership. Every 
interest in civilized society is taking shape 


strike him further on. 
have been struck hard enough already. I 
-expected nothing here this evening, but 
metaphysical abstractions and I never 
before heard a more intense realism. Mrs. 
Kirby said: The Lord did not think the 
precious ointment wasted, since it was 
poured out for love’s sake, and if all the 
trouble of organization is for love’s sake, 
it is worth the while. Dy 


in some organic form of service for 
the whole—all striving towards this 
divine image, the human form.” To sum 
up: The ministry of service, the giving 
of self for others, intelligent coöperation, 
mutual dependence, the realization of a 
higher type of freedom in spiritual re- 
sources—in short, an altruistic civilization 
was the aspiration aimed at in the paper, 
which was not only philosophic, but in a 
fine sense, logical and artistic. In discus- 
sion, although mainly the lines ran in 
sweet accord, the negative side had its 
showing. 

Rev. F. S. Hayden said: The present 
ecclesiastical organizations are faulty, and 
are losing ground with many people as 
evidenced by alienation and entire absence 
from their gatherings—but we are not in 
despair, we are not without hope in regard 
to them, since, if the present form of 
them should entirely vanish from the 
earth, their idea is eternal, and would 
shrine itself in another and better form. 

Mr. Fairbank: There is a wonderful 
power in organization. We are organized 


almost to death. There is no possible space 


for spontaneity. It takes the life out of 
motive. Man should have an open field 
for all his powers. Mr. M. P. Ayers was 


called upon for remarks but declined. The 


president said perhaps something would 
Oh, said Mr. A., I 


Dr. Morey: It is a cheering fact to me, 


this tendency toward organization in the 
service of our fellow men, and in bringing 
forward the interests of the kingdom of 
the Lord Jesus. . 


Mr. Wolcott made reference to the hieratic 


‘and demotic classes of Egypt 700 B. C., 
with characterization, and counseled the 
members of the American Akademe to so 
shape their course and cultivate their op- 
portunities as to level up, and not down, 
or horizontally, and then propounded. a 
conundrum: Why is it that every or- 
ganization—religious, political or social— 
ceases to retain its activity, and has to be 
superceded by another? Several answers 
to this were given. 
president, Dr. Jones, is presented in brief: 
All temporal things are temporal. 
have their rise, growth, maturity, decline 
and extinction in the world of time. 
law of mutation is universal in time things. 
Each must become and cease to become, 
and disappear, and this is true of all the 
institutions of civil society. The individ- 
ual, the nationality, and the faith—each 
has its lifetime. 
is sloughed off and perishes—the germ and 
the life go forward into the new forms. 


One only, by the 


The 


It is only the hull that 


Rev. Hayden said: It is by constant 


effort, organized effort, that we dig our- 
selves out of the dirt so as to grasp the 
divine thought. 
neously. 


We do not soar sponta- 


Dr. Jones: The idea of the paper and 


its relation to what is going on in the 
world, is very noteworthy. Capital is or- 
ganized most beneficently. Every dollar 
in the hands of our great capitalists is de- 
voted to public enterprises, of which we 
are all beneficiaries. Capital and labor are 
organizing, and the amicable relation of 
these inseparable friends is soon to be 
realized. Money is to be elevated to a 
higher use. 
idea. 


Organization is the push of 


I have here given a few loose bits from 


the paper read with the endeavor to retain 
a flavor of the discussion, without giving 
the main body of the proceedings of the 
December meeting of the American Aka- 
deme which must remain unmolested. 


Mrs. LIZZIE JONES. 


TRANSITION OF FISHER DOHERTY. 


To tue Eprror: Our friend, Fisher 
Doherty of Crawfordsville, Indiana, has 


just passed on into another sphere to be 


with friends that had gone before him. 
His departure was at 3 a. m. Friday, De- 
cember 19, 1890. He was born at Colum- 


bus, Ohio, the 25th of May, 1817. He was 


arried to Miss Sarah Owen at Brookville, 
Indiana, and came to this place in 1843, 
and the 4th of last April they called their 
children and friends to their pleasant home 
to celebrate their golden wedding. 

The deceased has been for years one of 
the leading Spiritualists of the country. 
He believed the spiritual world was nota 
realm far off in space into which one shall 
be introduced by the event of death. ‘But 
rather is it that order of being of which one 
is to have cognizance by the powers that 


They. 


already wait within him, and death will 
not so much remove us, as remove from us 
the obstructions that close us in from that 
world’s unseen illuminations.” He fully 
believed that this flesh which we wear is 
the blossoming of an unseen and ımmortal 
life, ‘‘and that there can be no reason why 
it should not fall away in its season, still 
and peaceful as autumn leaves, so that 
this interior life may flower forth anew in 
the glories of unending spring, and that 
every entrance into the spirit world may 
be with a train of light lingering on the 
mind, swect and mellow as that which 
rests on the hills at eventide.” Hence 
with his mind free and clear to the last 
moment, he said, ‘“hold on, my friends, 


while I pass into the other room,” and 


thus, without any transfer, he lives ina 
new world that floods his soul with gran- 
deur and beauty. Were he permitted to 
speak of his present state, he would say, 
“I have not been carried into it, for it lay 
all about me before, and poured its in- 
fluence upon me; but now for the first time 
my developed powers have brought me 
into open relations with it.” He has known 
for some weeks that the end was near, but 
death had no terrors to him, for at the last 
moment he said it seemed like stepping 
into another room. His kindness and care 
for the wants of the poor and unfortunate 
were proverbial through a long life, and 
many a poor fellow being will miss the 
needed help from his benevolent hand. 

He leaves an estimable wife, two sons, 
and several grand-children, children of 
a deceased daughter, to mourn his de- 
parture. Harmon HIATT. 


A POEM THROUGH THE MEDIUM- 
SHIP OF A FATHER IN ISRAEL. 


To THE EDITOR: One of our church 
fathers now over eighty years old who is 
physically and mentally preserved to a 
remarkable degree and widely known in 
the Universalist denomination, universally 
respected and never suspected of heresy by 
the church, believes himself to have been 
controlled by his father in spirit life to 
write the poem given below. He sat.alone 
in his study and. passively held a pencil 
waiting for results. His hand involuntarily 
began to move violently, against his con- 
scious will, and soon began to write. His 
eyes were closed and during the writing he 
was only conscious of the word as it was 
written, having no idea of what the next 
word would be, and not remembering the 
preceeding words. When the poem was 
finished and the name signed, he says he 
could not recall a single line nor was he 
conscious of the sentiment of the poem. 
On examination he found it written in the 
exact handwriting of his father and his 
name signed. This is what was written: 


Reason the best gift of God, 

Heed her voice or feel the rod; 

She'll guide your feet in paths of peace, 
And cause the cares of earth to cease 


Reason is the friend of man, 
Heed her voice, ye who can; 
She leads to pleasures pure and even,: 
She leads to virtue, peace and heaven, 


Reason guides from care and strife, 
Heed her voice throughout your life; 
Be her servant and her friend, 

And she will bless you to the end, 


This old gentleman, who is not a fool, 
believes this poem was prompted by his 
departed father. T. W. Wooprow. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


ASSUMPTION VERSUS EXPERIENCE. 


To THE Eprror: I was deeply interested 
in the article of Mr. M. E. Lazarus, M. 
D., on the subject of land fraud, appear- 
ing in THE JOURNAL of November 15, and 
felt thankful for the able manner in which 
he laid bare the damning rascalities that 
are perpetrated in that direction. But 
when he steps aside from his subject with 


the gratuitous assumption that govern- 


ment purchase and management of rail- 
roads is worse than the disease—the 
present extortionate profits levied by rail- 
road corporations, bearing most disas- 
trously on the farm interest of the country, 
largely assessed on 


land grants—I offer decided dissent. * 

To say that the government can not pur- 
chase and, manage--the railroads. more 
economically’ for the best interests of the 
people, is to say that the people can not 
act honestly and capably in behalf of 
themselves. The government is a reflec- 
tion of the citizens whosé votes have 
elected its members to office. Because the 
people by their supineness and long drill 
into party habits have permitted gross 
corruption to settle like a foul nightmare 
in politics, permeated with dishonesty and 
incompetance from end to end, is not to 


representation of | 
watered stocks, and fraudulent dealingin” 


say that reform can not clean out this 
Augean stable, and honorable business 
methods and competent men be set up 
instead.; It will be a sorry day for our 
country when the people decide that they 
had better keep on being devoured by 
robber corporations, given vantage over 
honesty by class legislation in their favor 
rathgr than try to do better themselves. 
The presınt corrupt methods in ,politics 
and government office could cured by 
the simple matter of reducing salaries to 
amounts paid for similar service in 
private business, and establishing the rule 
that no official sheuld be removed from 
his position so long as he showed himself 
honest and‘capable. 

Even under the present ill-conditioned 
system, with all its favoritism and dis- 
honesty, I point to the admirable manage- - 
ment of the postal service in proof of the 
able and honorable manner in which one 
of the most stupendous undertakings in 
the commercial world is carried on by the 
government agents of the people for their 
sole benefit. Would any sane man dare to 
say that the people would be better served 
if the postal management was under 
control of a private corporation? The 
standing principle of railroad managers is 
to levy all the extortionate charges the 
traffic will bear. The governing principle 
of the postal service is to give the most 
that can possibly be done for the least 
amount in return. If the same methods . 
can not be applied to railroads, telegraph 
lines and other kindred enterprises that 
enter so deeply into the well being of all 
the people, why not? | 

“W. WHITWORTH.. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


SKEPTICAL. ` 


To THE Eprror: In years past I was 
an earnest investigator of phenomenal 
spiritism, table tipping, dark ‘seances, 
trance speaking, etc. But seeing that the 
pursuit of the marvelous made me no 
better morally, or anybody else, I gave it 
up. 
I have read quite a library of books— 
all published during the first decade after 
the Rochester knocking,—also many news- 
papers and other literature in this line; but 
after all, the burthen of the common clay 
hangs heavily upon me. So much fraud 
have I seen, so much disregard of truth’ _ 
and common decency, on. the part of 
mediums so-called, that I could not as- 
sociate myself with such pecple. And 
yet, to know that I will live after I am 
dead, would be worth, in solid satisfaction 
to me, more than a mountain of gold! I 
don’t mean a ghostly life that has in it no 
flavor of earth love—a life that enables the 
recipient to say amen to his mother’s 
damnation, or his child’s, or his friend’s— 
but a life such as Spiritualism defines— 
human life in an immortal edition. I have 


looked at the scientific aspect of the ques- 


tion on the affirmative side, but after all 
the metaphysical taik about mind and | 
matter, and the possibility of two entities 
—known organically as one—I confess to a 
degree of skepticism which is to me ap- 
palling! 

God only knows how anxious I am to be 
convinced! I read with avidity all I can 
get on the subject, and sometimes I think, 
for the moment, I am convinced. But 
doubt revives, and then syllogisms and 
labored dialectics, play out. With a sigh 
I put the book on the shelf and try to 
resign myself to death and to oblivion. I 
believe Ingersoll is a big-hearted man, one 
to whom immortality would be dear; and I 
can not deubt that he would hunt up the 
evidence, if it were accessible. The fact 
that so many wise and good men do not 
believe—who, you say, are in reach of the 
testimony—is almost positive proof that 
no such testimony exists. I know you 
have fought fraud and labored heroically 
for the truth, and it may be that, having 
got rid of the chaff, a few grains of truth 
remain. If so I would be glad to know it. 
The truth, in its entirety, isan ocean. I 
want one drop R. E. NEED. 

PINELLAS, FLA. 


It weuld appear that the mental struc- 
ture of our esteemed correspondent is not 
adapted to the assimilation of psychical 
facts and spiritual truths; there is appar- 
ently no place ih his mind where these 
things can find permanent lodgment. This 
is his misfortune rather than his fault. 
His very anxiety to be convinced militates 
against his capacity for carefully weighing 
and sifting evidence. He exaggerates the 
doubtful and minimizes the authentic. 
What if many mediums are nnworthy; 
one true and good medium, and there are 


ai 
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such, outweighs them all in considering 
the question so vital to our brother, and jo 
all men. If he would cease to ‘‘read with 
avidity all he can get on the subject,” and 
allow time for digestion and assimilation 
his psychical dyspepsia would vanish and 
. With it his doubts and fears. In his letter 
he shows the baneful influence which Mr. 
‘Ingersoll -exerts over thousands.” What 
has Ingersoll ever done to prove his bigness 
of heart, other than to proclaim its large 
dimensions on the rostrum to people who 
have paid a dollar a head to hear him give 
his measure? Ingersoll is an orator, he is 
hot a logician, a scientist or a spiritually 
minded man. Instead of thinking how 
bad it is for Spiritualism that the jury 
lawyer and splendid orator has not in- 
vestigated and confirmed the claim of 
Spiritualism, let him turn for consolation to 
the great scientist, A. R. Wallace; the 
talented literateur, Epes Sargent; the geol- 
ogist, Wm. Denton; the jurist, W. K. 
McAllister; and a host of learned men 
“specially qualified, as Ingersoll is not, to 
judge of thetruth of Spiritualism; let him 
study the testimony of these men who 
affirm’ of their own knowledge the con- 
tinuity of life and spirit manifestation to 
mortals. Because the editor of THE 
JOURNAL knows the validity of the central 
claim of Spiritualism is he able to hold 
firmly on his way fearing nothing and ever 
ready to differentiate the false from the 
true. 


“UPWARD STEPS OF SEVENTY 
YEARS.” 


No more felicitous title could have been 
given by Giles B. Stebbins to his new book 
than Upward Steps of Seventy Years, An 
unexpected delay in receiving the work 
prevented us from pushing it before our 
readers previous to the holidays, as it 
should have been. We hope to have a 
large supply in stock on or before the 10th, 
and that every reader will buy a copy. In 
a modest and entertaining style Mr. Steb- 
bins deals with his own part in some of 
the momentous struggles of the century; 
and his book is replete with valuable 
reminiscences of great men and women 
whom he has worked with in various 
reforms. No better book for old or young 
can be found among current publications. 


“Dr.” W. R. Colby, as editor Colby of 
the Banner delights to call him, otherwise 
known as Parson Raines seems to have 
become discouraged. Itis reported to THE 
JOURNAL that he has taken down his sign 
and given up his business in Boston and 
New England, where under the enthus- 
iastic patronage of the Banner editor he 
had so quickly established a lucrative 
practice. He says that ‘‘Bundy has 
hounded him through the country” and 
made it impossibie for him to work at his 
‘legitimate profession of slate writing,” 
and he thinks he shall give it up for cabi- 
net making with his father at Lawrence. 
THe JOURNAL understands that Colby’s 
father in addition to being a cabinet maker 
is also an undertaker; as editor Colby has 
advertised ‘‘Parson Raines” or “Dr.” 
Colby as prepared to attend funerals, it 
might help the Lawrence. undertaker’s 
traffic if he would utilize his son’s gifts as 
a funeral orator. The only danger would 
be that ‘‘Parson Raines” would be likely 
to get his father into trouble by stealing 
the shrouds from the corpses. No, the 
undertaker’s vocation is not suited to the 
genius of ‘‘Parson Raines.” He should 
go to Meadville and learn to be a criminal 
lawyer, or join forces with one Volney 
Richmond in booming the magi fake 
which now seems to be the most popular 
fad among the softies. He might make 
up with his former backer, J. J. Owen, 
now that the latter is off his Gate. There 
is plenty of room in California for another 
colonization plant, and as Owen still 


affirms the mediumship of the penitentiary 
bird and has a surplus or ‘‘charity,” such 
as it is, he ought to be willing to work 
with the man whom he vouched for asa 
gentleman and an honest medium after 
THE JOURNAL had thoroughly exposed him. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Roff, whose names 
are familiar to THE JOURNAL’s readers in 
connection with the ‘‘Watseka Wonder,” 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Alter in Watseka, Illinois, on 
Saturday evening, January 3d. Mrs. Alter 
will be remembered as the sister of Mary 
Roff and acquaintance of Lurancy Ven- 
num. Tne JOURNAL takes sincere pleasure 
in congratulating Mr. and Mrs. Roff on 
their golden wedding and their long and 
honorable career together. The editor 
sends regrets for his inability to be present 
and predicts a most enjoyable gathering. 


For a quarter of a century Fisher 
Doherty has been a steadfast and zealous 
friend of THE JOURNAL, and his transition 
removes from the ranks of Spiritualists 
one of the best of men. We have had 
occasion to know Brother Doherty's strict 
adherence to the right when the temptation 
to swerve would have been too great for 
most men. In another column a friend 
contributes an all too brief but just tribute 
to this excellent man whose long and 
honorable career is a legacy his family and 
Spiritualists may point to with pride. 


On Sunday morning Jan. 4, Mr. W. M. 
Salter, resident lecturer of the Chicago 
Society for Ethical Culture, will take for 
his theme ‘‘Self-Examination.” It is ex- 
pected that the Grand Opera House will 
be filled with those anxious to learn early 
in the year how to do this important thing. 


THE JOURNAL’s thanks are given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Josselyn of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for their cabinet photographs which have 
been placed with its large collection. 


The Reconstructor has changed editors 
and been reconstructed into The Summer- 
land. Mr. Albert Morton, late of San 
Francisco is the new editor. 


Mrs. Helen Stuart Richings is engaged 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, for the current 
month. . 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a peculiar medicine, It is carefully prepared 
from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, k, 
Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries, and other welle 
-known and valuable vegetable remedies, by a 
peculiar combination, proporion and process, 
giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative power not 
possessed by other medicines, It effects remark. 
able cures where other preparations fail 


a 
Hood’s Sarsaparifa 
ls the best blood purifier before the public. I¢ 
eradicates every impurity, and cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dys 
pepsia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver Complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates ppetite.and builds up the system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met pecuiiar and unparalleled success at 
home. Such has become its popularity in Lowell, 
Mass., where it :s made, that whole neighbor- 
hoods are taking it at the same time. Lowell 
druggists sell more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla than 
of all other sarsaparillas or blood purifiers. 
Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries Lowell, Mass. 


IOO Doses One DoNar 
A Noted Divine Saye 


«I have been mee Taieri Taver 


for Seetiventes, w 
arflicted wi 


Tutt’s Pills 


ARE A SPECIAL BLESSING. 


ever had anything todomesomuch 
babe d. Pee commen them to all as 


© best medicine in earistance.*® 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. X. 


awe 
@hich th I anch and 


PE a ena any Ce ae eee 


“Fhe humble receive advantage. the self 


“sufficient erl loss’ = If you wil 


ICOPVRIONT o 


it x pay yout to use 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
what you ordered, 


Eend back such articles, and insist upon having just 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. NEW YORE. 


Co cure guro Bilonsnoss, Sick Headache. Cone 
Tarer rer Complaints, take the saf 
rtain remedy, SMITH’S 


BILE BEANS 


Use the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot 
tle). They are the most ce~ventent: suit all ages. 
Price of either size, 25 conta per bottle. 


KISSING oy s oia pean Picture for à 


cents (coppers or epee L 


J. F. SMITH & C9., 
5 Makers of *'Bile Beans. ' St. Louis, Mo. 
Fi 


THR GRBAT 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES, 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“ Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders ”—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis.. and so says everybody. 

Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery. Diarrhea, 
Liver Complaint, Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amanrosis, Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chilis 
and Fe 

Mailed, postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


oer or pala; wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyunce, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic:- Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection wita these different groupsof phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitied. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Soctety should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, und 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Society can be obtained 
from 

RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D 
Secretary for America, . 
5 BoylstongPlace, Boston, Mass. 


RUGSIST OR SEND.TO 319. W45. SENN 
100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 
per cent. Will furnish their names if desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., 
Portland, Oregon. 


OPIUM HA2'T.SY85: 


Pe econ, - WISCONSIN. 


To Those who “Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.” » 


Would it make any difference to you 


if you knew cf cae that does not advo- .- 
cate the doctrincs of everlasting punish- | 


ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
lseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 


One that does not fill its space with ` 


learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 


editorials and contributions on current - 


events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
migot care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten .weeks. 

CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. @ | 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago- 


D. D. HOME. 


Life and Mission. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONET 
SENIOR EDITOR, 


His 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


V«ithfa the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the Interesting contents of the 
book co::cerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before its importance can be 
realized. 

The work ts a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on it ts 
less than value, but Mrs. Homs ic desirous that tbis 
worr should have an extended reading tn America: 
hene the book wil! be ~old at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa. 


‘subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 


For sale, wholesale ant “etat ny INO. C. BUNDY 
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Studies In Young Life: 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


[Al] books noticed under this head are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of TRE RE- 
~ LiGro-PHILOSOPHICALJOURNAL.1 


A- Series of 
Word Pictures. By Bishop John H. Vincent. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. pp. 254. 
Price, $1.25. Cloth. 

Bishop Vincent's aim in these studies is 
by a pen picture of some one prominent 
fault in the character he portrays, to show 
in strong light all the varying evils result- 
ing from that fault however trivial it may 
scem to its possessor; and so warn all 
youthful readers inclined to such wrong- 
doing or thinking, from allowing those 
evil habits to grow upon them. Most 
of the studies deal with such people as 
‘‘Montgomery, the Spendthrift;” **“Hatwell, 
the Despondent;” “Mary, the Selfish 
Scholar;” “Edith, the Obstinate;” etc. 
But sometimes his object lesson is given 
from the narrowest orthodox stand-point. 
Such are his chapters on “Tom the 
Irreverent fellow;” 
and ‘‘Norton at the Seance.” The 
last named is the story of a model 
young christian, Norton by name, who 
having lost his dearly loved mother half 
wishes to follow her to “that strange other 
world that the Bible, and the poets, and 
the preachers say so much about.” A 
sympathetic Spiritualist friend wishing to 
convince him that communication with his 
mother was not necessarily impossible asks 
him to attend a spiritual seance, but his 
religious scruples and bigotry makes him 
hesitate. Finally his friend interviews on 
his behalf a medium who told some words 
seat by the mother-spirit to her sorrowing 
son, regarding a matter known only to 
those two. Norton owns that the message 
sent is true, and is won by reason of it to 
attend a seance with his friend, where the 
surroundings did not suit his esthetic tastes. 
We give the result in Dr. Vincents words: 
The medium’s hand seized a pencil and 
began some rapid writing: “I am your 
mother, Norton, I have been trying to 
reach you for weeks. I want you to know 
that] am happy and that I hope to see 
” There was something 

about ‘‘new developments in the world of: 
thought;” ‘freedom from the narrow views 
‘held by those who sustain the Church and 
who believe the Bible’....to Norton it was 
mockery. The tears came, not because his 


“mother had visited him but because he 


had been fool enough to seek her in this 
way.” His friend asked him as they left 
the meeting if he were not now convinced; 


.. and he replies with scorn, Would you have 


me believe that my mother, who was a 
saint, a believer in the Bible, a lover of the 
Church, and who owed all that she was to 
the gospel, would tell me in the very 
language of the infidelity she loathed 
while’ she lived that the views of the 
Church and of the Bible are narrow 7... .No, 
the whole thing isa fraud. The singular 
fact you told me the other day which had 
some influence over me—the fact which 
mother and I alone knew—might have 
been guessed at, or if a spirit had any 
thing to do with it, why might not a mis- 
cheivous, malicious spirit have read it 
from my braiu and reported itin order to 
deceive me.” The story is evidently 
founded upon some actual occurrence and 
this theory of spiritual mind-reading is 
evidently brought forward by this Metho- 
dist Bishop in desperation to account for a 
fact which he could not dispute. But 
shade of John Wesley! Was ever a weaker 
argument brought furward to refute Spirit- 
ualism than this, that *‘mischeivous, ma- 
licious” spirits could return to varth and 
be in such accord with this model christian 
youth and the ‘‘saint” his mother, as to be 
able to.read from the son's brain the sacred 
secret knowledge “which mother and I 
alone knew!” The bishop concludes this 
unanswerable argument against Spiritual- 
ism thus: ‘Norton's friend had nothing 
tosay. If he had, certainly Norton had 
plenty to say in reply, for if there bea 
weak and senseless theory afloat in the 
world it is that of so-called ‘modern Spirit- 
ualism.” 


My Uncle Benjamin: By Claude Tillier: 
Translated and published by Benjamin R. 
Tucker, 45 Milk. street, Boston. With a 

* sketch of the author's life by Ludwig 
Pfau; translated from the German by Geo. 
Schumm. pp. 312. Price, $1.00. Cloth. 

The translator of this work in his preface 
speaks thus enthusiastically of its merits: 
“I resurrect a buried treasure; a novel un- 
like any other....a novel of philoso- 


phy, of progress, of reality, of humanity 
—the work of an obscure genius, a child 
of the French Revolution who lived and 
died early in the nineteenth century.” 
Those who are admirers of the rollick- 


“Nat, the Sceptic,”’. 


ing tone, loose morality, and rather broad 
humor of some earlier novelists like Smol- 
let, Fielding, and others, will perhaps agree 
with Mr. Tucker in his eulogistic estimate 
of this work, but to many a large portion 
of the story will be distasteful from its 
crudely materialistic tone and its super- 
ficial though breezy reasoning on life and 
its failures. There is pictured a great 
amount of eating, drinking and making 
merry throughcut these pages, and the 
ideas advanced by My Uncle Benjamin,” 
though often witty and sometimes true are 
too often coarse grained, shallow, and 
sophistical. 


The Kelp Gutherers, A Story of the 
Maine Coast. By J.T. Trowbridge. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; Chicago: S. A. Maxwell 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 

A well told story of four interesting 
boys; one of whom through his vanity 
was led into a compromising position, rey 
flecting upon his heretofore good name for 
honesty. He was rescued from a perilous 
position on some rocks out at sea by three 
young friends, after having been washed 
from the dory that he had sought to take 
a row in. He had appropriated a watch 
of one of the gentlemen boarders merely 
to gratify his pride, never meaning to steal 
it, and one of his ycung friends had found 
the watch eight hours after it was lost in 
the water from his person, the tides having 
brought it in to where these boys were 
gathering kelp. In this, like all Mr. Trow- 
bridge's stories, its heroes come out all 
right; it has a healthy moral tone, and all 
boys and girls will be better for reading it. 


Tim's Fairy Tales. By S.W. P. Il- 
lustrated by Searle & Gorton, and P. 
Baumgras. Chicago: Lily Publishing 
House. pp. 92. Price, 75 cents. 


Chicago is not only the great business 
centre of this country, but it is every year 
developing more and more as a great 
literary centre, furnishing its own authors 
as well as publishers. From a recently 
established publishing firm comes this 
beautiful book for children, written by one 
of Chicago's literary women, who is also 
a first-class business woman as well. This 
volume in its thought and outward ap- 
pearance is a credit to both author and 
publisher. 

“Tim” is a little deformed child who is 
cared for in the intervals of her work by a 


poor widow out of pure kindness. The 
scene of the story is laid in Chicago. Left 


much to his own resources while the widow 
is away at work, the lads bright mind 
weaves many Strange fancies and fairy 
stories which comfort and amuse not hime 
self alone, but also groups of children 
who gather round the little hand-propelled 
eart in which he spends sunny hours out 
of doors near Lake Michigan. Some of 
these stories are here related. combining 
moral lessons and spiritual truths in most 
charming story guise. The magic words 
of Tim's special fairy were “I can,“ and 
tI will,” showing how much human de- 
termination may achieve, thus giving to 
old and young readers encouragement to 
always do the best they can, and to listen 
to the voice that speaks of love. The book 
is prettily iustrated within, while the de- 
sign in silver on the embossed covers. is a 
marvel of the engraver’s art. 


A Lost Jewel. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 
pp. 159. Price. $1.00. Cloth. From A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

A story of a charming family made up 
of a kind and loving father and mother, a 
grandmother, and seven children incliiding 
a little Italian girl Lucia, taken from a 
wandering Italian musician and adopted 
by the whole family who all love her 
dearly, save the grandmother, who con- 


trary to all usual rules of story-telliag is 


the one unpleasant character in the family, 
fault-finding, domineering and suspicious. 
Lucia, who is the heroine of the story, 
turns out to be the stolen child of a 
wealthy Italian family, and the sté@y closes 
with her restoration to her father and 
mother, much to the sorrow of her adopted 
brothers and sisters who are as charming 
a group of unaffected, comical, real child- 
ren as can. be found within book covers. 
The jewel which was lost was a diamond 
ring which the suspicious grandmother in- 
sinuates the adopted Lucia may have 
stolen, but finally it is found in the old 


Jady’s pocket where it had been placed by 


a mischevious magpie. 


The Unitarian Reriew, December, has’ 


articles on “The Unearned Increment,” 
and *‘The Single Tax Issue” in®addition to 
its usual amount of religious discussion. 


” A RELIABLE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Thatis the Character Almost Universally Given to 


THE WEEKLY 


INTER OCEAN. 


80 great is its popularity that for yearsit has had the LARGEST CIRCULA- 


TION of any Chicago wee 
Itis ably and carefull: 
usefulnessin THE HOM 


y newspaper. 
edited in eve 
, THE WORKSHOP, and THE BUSINESS OFFICE. 


department with a special view to its 


It is a Consistent Republican Newspaper, 


But discusses all public questions candidi 

ment to political oppon ents, itis bitterly 3 

ublic and priyate interests. 

MENT ct the peper is excellent, and has among 

its contributors some of the MOST POP ULAR AUT e gay. 
F AND DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE, SERIAL AND 


onistic to both 


OLIES as anta 
THE LITERARY DEPAR 


OREIGN 


and ably. While it gives fair treat- 
PPOSED TO TRUSTS AND MONOP- 


HORS ofth 


The 
SHORT STORIES are the equal of those of any similar publication in the country. 


The Youth’s Department, * Curiosity Shop, = Woman's Kingdom, œ and æ The Home 
ARE IN THEMSELVES EQUAl. TO A MAGAZINE. 
In eddition to all this the NEWS OF THE WORLD is given in its columns 


every week. 
ployed tor that purpose. 


Tn all departments it is carefully edited by competent men em- 


i THE PRICE OF THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $4.00 PER YEAR. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN is published each Monday and 
Thursday morning, and isan excellent publication ftor tnose who can not secure 
a daily paper regularly and are not satis£ed with a weekly. 


THE PRICE OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $2.00 PER YEAR 


By Special Arrangement with the Publishers o . 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
That Magazine and The Weekly Inter Ocean are 
Both Sent to Subscribers One Year for Two Dollars and Ninety Cents. 
TEN CENTS LESS THAN THE PRICE OF THE MAGAZINE ALONE, 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
whenever asked for. Address 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION: 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF . 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, 2.50; postage, 16 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
Thicago. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE. 
A HANDBOOK OF l 
Christian Theosophy, Healing, 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 


BASED UPON r 


The Idealana Methodof The Christ 


BY J. UN. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the hook is not to teach a ohllosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of tbe truth, each 
for himself. by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of tbe humblest. 


A clear exposition is given of the Jaw and principle 
upon which all forms of Mental and Faith Healing, 
are based. with plain, practicaland specific instruc- 
mn for self-healing as well as for the healing: of 
others. 


More important still ts the thorough exposition of 
the bigher psychic powers. viz.. Psvchometry, Nor- 
mal Seership. Mental Telegraphs. Distant Healing, 
ete.. and the new and specitic processes for their im 
mediate development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal, practical and legitimate nis are 
the development and training of may: the musical 
or any other faculty. 


400 pp. Price. $2.00 Postage, 10 cents. 


For sale. wholesale and retail, by JNOC. BUNDY, 
Chicago 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 


Being an Autoblographic Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena in the Family Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F.C A, 
Of London, England. 


A limited supply of this new and. interesting book 
is now offered the American public. Having tm. 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work ata 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied tn America. 

The book is a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
$1.50—a very low figure. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


orders 


iven to active agents. SAMPLE COPIES sent 
THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


THE PIONKBERS 


OP THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science. whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- - 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other In other directions 
than the one which now links their names, lives and 

abors. 


Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 
Eor sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


GILES B. STEBBIS'S WORKS. 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


—-z 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
lifts bim to immortality.” i 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known tn every field of reform, and an earnest, 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store of 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“lt aims to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the bigher as- 
pects of the God idea tn history. Thé closing chapter 


1 on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts.""—Detrot 


Post and Tribune. 
12mo, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, ` 
cents 4 


Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George's Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 

“It would be hard to make a more effective replr < 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servituće 
is worse than chattel slir sery than is done by quo:- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspapers, showing what chattel slavery actually 
was.’ —New York Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 50 centas; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within, 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, “Man 
f thou shalt never die.” 
EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 

“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 
the quickening of the best poetry.”—SYRACUSE 
STANDARD. : 

“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 
its rich contents,’’"—ROCHESTER UNION. 

“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long after he is gone,” —JAMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

OET. 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. . 


THAR SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


P: mohiet form, price 15 cents. 
For sale, wnolesale and retali, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Ciiicazo. | 
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THE FAIR NEW YEAR. 


Who is it waits before the gates? 
The fair New Year! 

Oh, let him in! that he may win 
His pleasures dear. 


Nay, anxious heart; let him impart 
Whate'er he will; . 

Thy prayer be this: not gain or bliss 
Thy cup to fill. 


But do thou ask grace for thy task— 
‘True inner life— 
For strength to bear thy load and share 
š Thy brother's strife. 


Who waits before the spirit’s door? 
The fair New Year! 
Oh, may he bring on each white wing 
God's blessing near! 
—Ella C. Drabble. + 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
BY M. G. B. 


Far away “mong the mountains dim. 

Where the wild deer leap, the eagles skim, 

Where musical silence reigns the vear round 

And the voice of discord makes no sound: 

Where the waterfall sweeps from the cliff over- 
‘ head, $ 

And the river gurgles on o'er it» rocky bed— 

Nature stands wrapped in her mantle of snow, 

And down from the north the ecld winds blow. 


The pure sir of morn stirred by its sigh, 
Unburdened by crime, unstained by a lie, 
Nature, all joyous, to her task awakes, 
And Time still forward his footstep takes. 


Fair in the East the morning breaks— 

The fleecy vapor to benuty wakes— 

And opaline clouds turning crimson and gold 
Unfurl their banners fold upon fold, 

Fling wide their streamers on the morning sky 
And the “god of day” mounts up on high. 


Hail, center of Force! In grandeur shine, 

And turn to gold the dark-browed pine; 

Touch with beauty the mountain peaks, 

While the voice of God midst the silence speaks. 


List! From afur the notes rebound, 

And truth, the burden of every sound, 
Proclaims to the world on eyery hand, 

To every people, in every land. 

The Christ of God can never be born, 

Yet lives anew with each rising morn. 
inherent in nature the christ-soul moves 
And wakes in being with all that loves, 
Sustained by this is all born of God, 

From the infinite spheres to the lowest clod. 


“Let there be,” is the word of Infinite Power, 
And the Christ-life begins from the selfsame hour. 
When the work of the destroyer is surely run, 
And the circle of the finite steadily won, 

When the cycles of time forever are flown, 

Still the Christ-soul lives and saves its own. 


The true Christmas morn forever runs 

On the beaming track of myriad suns— 

On every planet as these beams fall 

Is told this truth—the christ-principle holds all. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The little son of Mrs. Z. T. Nash, of Duxbury, 
Mass., suffered terribly with salt rheum, and it was 
‘thought he must die. But he was cured and given 
robust health by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Ha‘l’s Hair Renewer enjoys a world-wide reputa- 
tion for restoring the hair to bald heads and 
changing gray hair to the original color of youth. 


An Extended Popularity.—Brown’s Bron- 
ehical Troches have been before the public many 
years. For relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Dis- 
eases they have been proved reliable. Sold only in 
boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in-his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints. Havingtested its wonder- 
ful curatiye powers In thousands of cases, and desir- 
ing to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe in German. 
French or English, with fuli directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam 


mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 
bottle 


can be earned at our NEW line of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead and brings wonderful success to every worker. 

inners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little big og We can furnish you the em- 


joyment and teach you FRERE, No space to explain here. Full 
fasoemation PUKE. CRUE & Go., ALULSTA, MAINE, 


DONALD KENNEDY 
-Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Don't write tome when taking the first bottle of 
my Medical Discovery. I know how it makes you 
feel, but it’s all right. There are certain cases where 
the Discovery takes hold sharp, but it is the dis- 
eased spot In you it has taken hold of, and that's 
whatyou want. The Discovery has a search war- 
rant for every humor, from backache to scrofula, 
inside and outside, and of course it makes a disturb- 
ance in your poor body, but the fight Is short, you 
are better by the second bottle; if not, then tell me 
about it, and I will advise. I will, however, in the 
future, asin the past, answer any letter from a nurs- 
fing mother, 

3 Sincerely yours, 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
Roxyury, Mass. 


-~e 


SCOTTS 


i MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their coa liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs, Scott's 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 
For this reason as well as for the fact 
of the stimulating qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Physicians frequently pre- 
scribe it in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD, 


All Druggists sell it, tut be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, } 
g, 


and Tumors CURED . no knife: 
book free. Drs. GRATIGNY & Dix, 
No. 163 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 


+*s Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Hook sent 10 any ad: 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
mune with spirit friends. Aiso a Declaration of 
Principles and Belief.and Hymns and Songs for 
Circle and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 
Young. Price 20 cents. 

for szle, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
Chicazo. 


„LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE. 


—-BY— 
MARY BOOLE. 

Part of the object of this work is to call attention 
tothe fact that our life is being disorganized by the 
monotony of our methods of teaching. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


a. remarkably clear, comprehensive and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Spiritualism is given in these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
here and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
in the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The following chapters are especially interesting: 
What ts Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
lies beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Clairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe, etc. 

Cloth; large 12 mo., beveied bonds Price, $1 5. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JuHN Ü. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


r 


EPPS’S COCOA 


On the Columbia River, 


KALAMA, WASHINGTON, on the Columbia 
river, giving free access to ocean ships, with the 
Northern Pacitic R. R. now,the Union Pacific Rail- 
way now grading and building through the city, the 
Great Northern Railway seeking right of way, and 
on the direct route for all railways between Port- 
land and Tacoma or Seattle, and between Portland 
and the ocean on the Columbia river, the county 
seatof Cowlitz county, with fine churches, schools, 
and immense timber, coal, and farming interests, and 
salmon fisheries, is Just the place to Invest, or to go 
furanew home Splendid chance here. Address 
for free information, maps, etc., ete., 


IMUS BROS., Kalama, Washington 


GRATKREUL—COMPORTING,. 


BRBAAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bilis. 
itis by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attact wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” — Ciril Serrice Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chem- 

ists, London, England. 


DO YOU WANT RITE to 
MONEY ? F. |. WHITNEY, 
WORK? St. Paul, Mine, 

and say just what 
Panes you desire, and an- 


swer will be sent 


A HOME? free, together with 

BUSINESS? I eps & publications. 
© g x Pete ariaa we 
ee UDELL “SASE” LIVE Rix. 
es Ithas78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
P ter with Check Perforator attachment, Is fast 
= taking the lead of all Type Writers. Special 
5 terniste Migisters &S.S. Teachers. Send for elr- 


‘eulars. Odell Type Weiter Co. 85 Fifth Av. Chicago. 


is chiet city GearTLe, WASHINGTO N 


Send stamp to Esbelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


THE BIOGEN SERIES 


Consists of concise Essays on Living Questions of 
the day or of historical research in Religion, Science, 
and Philosophy, prepared by writersof the most em - 
inent ability. Underthe editorial direction of Dr. 
Elliott Coues. 


NO. 1. “BIOGEN: 
Originand Nature of Life. 
its Sixth Edition. 


NO. 2 “THE DEMON OF DARWIN.” By 
the author of “Biogen... Nowin its Third Edition. 


NO. 3. “A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.” By 
H. S. Olcott. With Notes by Elliott Coues. Third 
American Edition. 

NO. 4. “CAN MATTER THINK?” Byan 
Occuiltist. With Introduction and Appendix by ElHott 
Coues. A New Edition. 


NO. 5. “KUTHUMI:” The True and Complete 
«(eonomy of Human Life. A new Edition. Re- 
written and Prefaced by Elliott Coues. 


NO. 6. “A WOMAN IN THE CASE.” By 
Professor Coues. Washington, 1857. Second Edi- 
tion. Now first added to the Biogen Series, witha 
new Introduction by Elisabeth Cavazza. 


Price. 50 cents cach. 


For sale, wholesale and retail. by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


The Three Sevens. 


This is a book by Dr. W. P. and Mrs Phelon 
treating of the ‘silence of the Invisibili “This 
story is,” in the language of the authors, ‘‘a parable, 
teaching as twenty-one years bring us to the adult 
physical life; so also may ‘the sevens’ of years bring 
adult spiritua! growth. The attempt is to portray 
the trials. temptations, sufferings. growth and attain- 
ments of the spirit during earth-life." The marvels 
in the story are alleged to be not greater than those 
well attested by psychical researchers. 

Cloth, 271 pp. Price $1.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. z 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 

A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. 

Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


A Speculation on the 
By Dr. Coues. Now in 


This ts founded upon Revelations 12- 7-9 and wil 
oe found interesting. Price, 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and fetall, by Jonn C. BUNDY 
Chicago 


gan, 


PIERRE! 


Phil Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 


the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 5,000, one year ago, 2,500. 


A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 


coal within 60 to 80 miles. 


The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 


40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 busheis of 
corn. 
and to-day has over One Thousand sunday 
schools. 


A state, too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 


PIERRE is to be to South Dakota, what Omaha is 
to Nebraska., Denyer to Colorado, Detroit to Michi- 
etc., that is the commercial and wholesale 
center. 


I guarantee any patron a profit of at least 8 per 


cent. per annum. I shall be pleased te correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Dansville, N. Y.; R.F. Pettigrew. U.S. Senator from 
South Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
Bank of Commerce. 


the permanent Cupital of 
South Dakots, and the next 
large city in the Missouri 
Valley. Located on the great 
Missouri River, inthe geo- 
graphical center of the state, 
in a few years is bound to be 


THE KANSAS CITY OF 
THE NORTHWEST we of- 
fer well located lots less 


than one mile from Business, the Court House and 
Capitol building for $100 each, one-half-cash, balance 
One and two years at 6 per cent. A first-class invest- 
ment for parties with either large or small Capita]. 
For maps and information write to 


C. S. CARR & CO 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
<2” Best of reference given. 


Just the thing for a Christmas 
Present, 


WHAT? THE WIZZARD 


BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The new Scientific Toy, which tscreating so much 
interest among men of science as well as the 
children. It surprises and delights every one that 
sees it. It produces a bubble within a bubble, the 
outside one of immense size. The inner one fioats 
and flashes with the most brilliant rainbow colors. 
Produces a “balloon” bubble, with car attached, 
which will float for hundreds of feet in the open 
air. “Twin bubbles,” chains of bubbles a yard in 
length, and many other forms of bubbles hitherto 
unknown. — 

Just the thing to entertain and instruct Kinder- 
garten pupils-or children in the home. Although 
only introduced a few weeks, over 40,000 sold, and 
“Wizard Bubble Parties” are becoming the fashion- 
able evening's entertainment. Sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. $2.00 per dozen to Agents 
and Dealers by express, charges prepatd. All orders 
shipped on day received. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago.. “IL | 


OUR FLAG, 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes; 
—BY— 
ROBERT ALLEN CAMPBELL, 


Compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of “The 
Rebellion Record,” etc. 

This work as a history of the “Stars and Stripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in official docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so succinctly and interestingly arranged that 
the whole story istold in a moderate volume. 


The symbolic meanings of the colors and the de- 
signs of the “Star Spangled Banner” are beautifully 
brought out and embellished with 29 tlustrations— 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 
and United States ensigns. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo.C BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


The old year lingers for a little space, 

As loth to leave this active stage of life, 

E'en as a man would feel to part from wife 

And child forever, mourning their absent place. 
What wondrous deeds have left undying trace 
Upon his memory? What ceaseless strife? 
While over earth's great ball was ever rife 

The manifold desires and plaints of human race. 
The New Year waits, impatient for the old 

To take his flight; his piercing eye would scan 
The future days and weeks he shal] unfold, 
Bringing alternate joy and grief to man. 

For who can tell the happiness or woe 

That Hes enwrapped in one year’s onward flow? 


~—Alexander Macauley, in Christian at Work. 


A SONG OF THE SIERRAS. 


Vm an [Indian “Messiah” and my name is John- 
son Sides, 
They tell me I’m a liar from beyond the great 
divides, 
But I laugh to scorn the scoffers every time I hear 
and see "em, 
For I’m looking out for offers from an Eastern 
dime museum; f 
I may be rather dizzy, 
But I think I know my busi- 
Ness, which inculcatesa reaching out for altruistic 
gold: E 
Tm a half-breed, so I am, 
But I’ve never been a clam; 
I'm a thoroughbred at teaching other Injuns to be 


bold; 

On my brawny back J lie and I point up to the 
sky, 

Where the shadowy hosts of red men gather 
strong, 


And I prose and I gloze, 
And I'm growing adipose ` 
On the tribute my apostles bring along! 


CHORUS: f 


Oh, they tell me I am false, but I'd fain believe I'm 

BRR AA oR a OCEA EA o a EE a E TR SEAS RE eee 
true; 

Tm a darling, blue-eyed, half-breed laddie buck. 

Oh, I hear there nre Messiahs further East among 


the Sioux; 
They'll be killed off by the sogers, if they’ve 
luck. 
II. 
I'ma Piute great and greasy, and I live on ants 
and bugs; 
I’m taking life quite casy, and I’m putting on the 
lugs, 


Since Foreninst, a tall Nyeyorker, who went out 
from here to write, 
Said I was an unclean porker, not adverse to get- 
ting tight; ` 
Now I do not care for fighting, 
I greatly prefer writing. 
The muzzle of a pistol looks like a well to me; 
I like a little lilt of song, 
I like my “war-paint” sweet and strong, 
Pm as thirsty a Messiah as you’d ever care to see; 
I can put on lots of “side” 
But I'll not cross the divide, 
Where the soldiers will be shooting before the 
robins nest; 
While the redskins, with a whoop, 
Go to decorate the soup, 
My conscience, like a liver pad, shall still protect 
my breast. 
f —ð. P. B. 


There's a patent medicine which is not a patent 
medicine --paradoxical as that may sound. It's adis- 
covery! the golden discovery of medical science! It's 
the medicine for you—tired run-down, exhausted, 
nerve-wasted men and women; for you sufferers 
from diseases of skin or scalp, Hver or lupgs—its 
chance is with every one, its season always, because 


_ it aims to purify the fountain of life—the blood— 


upon which all such diseases depend. The medicine 
is Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery. The 
makers of it have enough contidence in it to sell it 
on trial. That is—you can get it from your druggist, 
and if it doesn’t do what it's claimed to do, you can 
get your money back, every cent of it. 


Tiny, little, sugar-couted granules, are what Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets are. The best Liver Pills 
ever invented; active, yet mild in operation; cure 
sick and bilious headaches. One a dose. 


“Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious 
summer” by Ayer's Sarsaparilla. This wonderful 
medicine so invigorates the system and enriches the 
blood that cold weather becomes positively enjoy- 
able. Arcticexplorers would do well to make a note 
of this. — 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, sultable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furntshed responsible parties free 


` on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtaina pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the un- 
dersigned. 

a P. S. EUSTIS, 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Permanent Results, 


And not a mere temporary exhilaration, are produced by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine; being an alterative, 
and working constitutionally, through the blood, its effects 
may not be immediately apparent in all cases, but the gain in 
health and strength, through its persistent use, is real and 


lasting. 

“I have none but good words to speak 
regarding Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. All during 
the winter I was languid, tired, and without 
any appetite, until I com- 
menced the use of this rem- 
edy. I took three bottles. 
Its effects have been revi- 
vifying, and I feel as if I 
had entered a new life. 
I did not think it was in 
the power of medicine to 
produce such a wonderful, 
change, as has Ayer's Sar- 
saparilla in my case.” — 
Mrs. C. Johnson, 310 Hicks 
st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

«J have used Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, and also other preparations of a 
like nature, for the purposes of a blood-puri- 
fier, and, while receiving no good, but often 
positive harm, from others, I have always 
derived benetit from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
have no hesitation in recommending it to 
any one in want of a reliable blood-purifier.” 
—Mrs. M. C. Hopkinson, 110 Merrimack 
Corporation, Lowell, Mass. 

CE The safest and most reliable tonic, 
alterative, and diuretic is 


Aye r’s 


Sarsaparilla 


—FOR— 


Debility.. 


It reaches every drop of blood in the body. 


“I was a great sufferer from a low condi- 
tion of the blood and general debility, be- 
coming, finally, so reduced that I was unfit 
for work. Nothing that 
I did for the complaint 
helped me so much as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
bottles of which restored 
me to health and strength. 
I take every opportunity 
to recommend this medi- 
cine in similar cases.”— 
C. Evick, 14 E. Main st., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
one of the very few pro- 
prietary medicines that I 
can honestly recommend. I have seen it 
used in this place, in a number of cases, 
with very satisfactory results, and I have 
used it in my own family, for salt-rheum, with 
abundant success. I consider it to be the 
leading blood-purifier of the day.” — Charles 
C. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 

“ I suffered from general debility for fifteen 
years. A few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparille 
completely cured me, and I now enjoy goot 
health.”—Mrs. J. F. McElhinney, Truro, N. S. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO0., 


Lowell; Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth 35 a bottle. 


PAINLESS. 


AC 


diseases. SOLD BY ALL 


receipt of price—but inquire first. 


BELLS 


aS A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. a 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS $22" 
Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 


Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 
NG LIKE MAGIC on the vital organs, strengthening the 
muscular system, and arousing with the rosebud of health 
The Whole Physical Energy of the Human Frame. 
‘Taken as directed these famous pills will prove marvellous 
restoratives to all enfeebled by any of the above, or kindred 


Price, 28 cents per Box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New 
York, (who if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s Päls on 


EFFECTUAL. 


DRUCCISTS, 


(Mention this paper.) 


Florence Oregon. |HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE! ! 


$373,000,00 to be spent by 
the U.S.Governmentin building 
jetties, lighthouses, life-saving 
station and other works. Cer- 
tain to become a railroad ter- 
minus before long. 

Fast becoming a Lumbering, 
Salmon Fishing, Agricultural, 
Fruit - Growing and general 
business center. Unlimited 
Coal Fields in the interior. 

Good opening for Banking, 
Lumbering, Ship-building, and 
general business. Pleasant 
climate and very healthful. 

Lots within two blocks of 
ship - docks $300 to $600. 
Within six blocks $50 to $125. 
Prices will advance 20 per 
cent. Jan. Ist, 1891. Values 
will double within the next 
year. Size of lots 52x120 feet. 
Full information mailed on re- 
ceipt of stamps and address. 

Write for sample copy of “The 
West,” the only weekly paper 
of Florence. Subscription price, 
$2.00 per year; 6 months, $1.00. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 


Fortunes are made every day in the booming 
towns along 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 


4 2G 
as i 


PAYN®:; 


ol 
Wooo veneer FE, 


Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. f 
2,000,000 acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands, Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 
on the continent for sale on favorable terms. 
FARMERS! with all thy getting get a home in 
the sunny South where blizzards and fce-clad plains 


are unknown. 
THE QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE IS 


94 Miles the Shortest CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest Line NEW ORLEANS 
110 Miles Shortest CINCINNATI to 


and Quickest JACKSONVILLE, FLA.. 
For Correct County Maps, Lowest Rates and full 

particulars, address D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Puss 

and Tkt. Agent, 

Queen and Crescent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


ASTHMA gyapon 


we will mail trial 


Da: TAFT 6808. oo CURED ee ee 


Ho For California, 


I am giving the greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, to rich and poor alike. You can get a tract of 
land and have it planted into Raisin Grapes, and culti- 
vated untilin a highly productive condition for less 
money than it will return you in one year after it 
is in full bearing, and you can have three years’ time 
in which to pay thisamount. It will not be necessary 
for you to move here at once. Do not fail to send 
fer my Pamphlet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you will miss the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 


Address W. H. WERFIELD, 


Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. ° 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, %3. Circular size, ®8. 
Small newspaper press, ®22. Fast 
Y x 13 Jobber, 8100. You can save 
money and make big money. too, 


| by printing for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 


Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2? stamps for 
large catalogue of presses, type, cards, paper, ete., 
direct to factory. KELSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


P ENSIONS Settlod ondee ee LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions apd information. PATRICK O’FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Nozone 


Inhaler 


Sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 


Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago. 


South Bend, Washington, 


The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the, 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa fiver, on the 


‘best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December list, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers, warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus of a transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
weulth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. . 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 


Co., South Bend, Washington. 
L ADIE can bave smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 10cts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


if You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer «nd you will 
continue to do so. Good sized sampie by mail Ten 
Cents. Address , 
PIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street, - - - - 


IRVINGTON, 
A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
part of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 
MAINS LAID. City is growing rapidly in this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and 
growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plats. 
maps, ete.. and for statisticts of Portland's growth 
and possibilities, address, 

A.L. MAXWELL, Agent, the Portland, 
Portland, Oregon. 


VASKLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAB BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline......... 10 cts 


Chicagc 


One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomade.....°.15 © 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream........... Per | aka 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice.............. 10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented........... 10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented 25 * 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........ 25 4“ 
$1.10 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation there- 
from, unless labeled with our name, because you will 
certainty receive an _tmitation which has little or no 
value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State St, N. Y. 


A SUITABLE AND VALUABLE LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The best works by the most popular 
writers are embraced in this list, 
and now is the time to order. Where 
Science is sought for, what is better than 
the works of William Denton? The Soul 
of Things, Our Planet, Is Darwin Right? 
and Radical Discourses. : 

The Light of Egypt, or The Science of 
the Soul and the Stars. This work has a 
definite purpose, namely, to explain the 
true Spiritual connection between God and 
Man, and the Soul and the Stars. 

A new edition of Psychometry by Prof. 
J: Rodes Buchanan, and The New Educea- 
tion by the same author. 

In the line of poetry are Lizzie Doten’s 
Poems of Progress and Poems Inner Life. 
Barlow’s Voices, and Immortality Inherent 
in Nature. Angel Whisperings for the 
Searchers after Truth, by Hattie J. Ray. 
Consolation by A. P. Miller. Radical 
’ Rhymes by William Denton, and Poems 
from the Life Beyond and Within com- 
piled by Giles B. Stebbins. 

Outside the Gates and other tales and 
sketches by’a band of spirit intelligences, 
through the mediumship of Mary Theresa 
` Shelhamer. 

The Records of a Ministering Angel by 
Mary Clark. 

Beyond the Gates by Miss Phelps isa 
combination of the literary and spirituelle. 
This popular author has for one of her 
latest works Between the Gates, a continu- 
ation of her delicate style. 

Heaven Revised, a narrative of personal 
experiences after the change called Death 
by Mrs. E. B. Duffey. 

Mrs. M. M. King’s inspirational works, 
Principles of Nature, and Real Life in the 
Spirit world. 

Wolfe’s Startling Facts in Modern 
Spiritualism needs no commendation. 

The Way, The Truth and the Life, a 
hand-book of Christian Theosophy; Heal- 
ing and Psychic culture, a new education, 
based upon the idea and method of the 
Christ by J. H.Dewey,M.D. Also The Path- 
way of the Spirit. A guide to Inspiration, 
Illumination and Divine Realization on 
Earth. 

_ From over the Border, or Light on the 
Normal Life of man by Benj. G. Smith. 

Transcendental Physics, being an ac- 
count of experimental investigations of 
Prof. Zollner with the medium Henry 
Slade. 

Scientific Religion by Laurence Oliphant. 
An exposition showing the higher possibil- 
ities of life and practice through the 
operation.of natural forces. 

D. D. Home: His Life and Mission by 
Mme. Dunglas Home. Spiritualism as 
demonstrated by D. D. Home gives a 
serenity of mind that death can not 
destroy. The work is one of the most 
valuable additions to spiritural literature 
that has been seen for some years. 

Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism by 
D. D. Home. This work was originally 
published in England in 1877, and was in 
. advance of its time. Events of the past 
few years have justified the work and 
proven Mr. Home a true prophet, guide 
and adviser in a fleld to which his labor, 
gifts and noble character have given lustre. 

The complete works of A. J Davis. 

‘Dr. Babbitt The Philosophy of Cure, 
and Religion. 

Epes Sargent The Scientific Basis of 
Spiritualism, which should be in the 
library of all investigators and thinkers, 
also Proof Palpable. 

Unanswerable Logic, a series of Spiritual 
Discourses, given through the medium- 
ship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


The Pioneers of the Spiritual Reforma- 


tion, being the life and work of Dr. 
Justinus Kerner, and William Howitt. 

The Mystery of the Ages contained in 
the Secret Doctrine of all Religions by 
Countess Caithness, also A Visit to Holy- 
rood, being an account of the Countess’ 
visit to this famous castle. 

Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an 
Autobiographic Narrative of psychic pre- 
nomena in family daily life, extending 
over a period of twenty years by Morell 
Theobald, F. C. A. 

Rev. E. P. Powell has issued a valuable 
work entitled Our Heredity from God. 

Space forbids further mention, but any 
and all books in the market can be ordered 
through this office. 

Partial price list of books for sale, post- 
paid: Poems of Progress, plain, $1.10, 
gilt, $1.60; Poems Inner Life, plain, $1.10, 
gilt, $1.60; The Voices, $1.10; Start- 
ling Facts in Modern Spiritualism, $2.25; 
Psychometry, $2.16;-The New Education, 
$1.60; The Principles of Nature, 3 vols., 
$1.50 per vol.; Real Life in the Spirit- 
world, 83 cents; The complete works of A. 


J. Davis, $30.00; Religion, Babbitt, $1.60; 
The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism, 81.60; 
Proof Palpable, cloth; $1.00; A Kiss fora 
Blow, a book for children, 70 cents; Vital 
Magnetic Cure, $1.08; Animal Magnetism 
Deleuze, $2.15; Diegesis, $2.16; Future 
Life, $1.60; Home, a volume of Poems; 
$1.60; Heroines of Free Thought, $1.75; 
Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, 
$2.65; Nature’s Divine Revelations, $3.75; 
Transcendental Physics, 75 cents; Records 
of a Ministering Angel, $1.10; Mind Read- 
irg and Beyond, $1:35; Primitive Mind 
Cure, $1.60; Divine Law of Cure, $1.60; 
Immortality, Barlow, 60 cents; Stories for 
Our Children, 25 cents; Our Planet, $1.60; 
The Soul of Things, 3 vols., $1.60 each; 
Radical Discourses, $1.33; Outside the 
Gates, $1.25; The Way, the Truth and the 
Life, $2.00; The Pathway of the Spirit, 
cloth, $1.25, paper, 75 cents; D. D. Home, 
His Life and Mission, plain, $2.00, gilt, 
$2.25; Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism, 
$2.00; Unanswerable Logic, $1.60; The 
Mystery of the Ages, $2.70; A Visit to 
Holyrood, $1.60; Spirit Workers in the 
Home Circle, $1.60; Our Heredity from 
God, $1.75; Spirits Book, Kardec, $1.60; 
Beyond the Gates, $1.35; Between the 
Gates, $1.35; The Light of Egypt, $3.00; 
Angel Whisperings, plain, $1.50, gilt, $2.00; 
Heaven Revised, 25 cents; From over the 
Border, $1.00; Scientific Religion, $2.50; Is 
Darwin Right? $1,05; Radical Rhymes, 
$1.30; Consolation, and other Poems, $1.00; 
Poems from the Life‘Beyond and Within, 
$1.60; Logic Taught by Love, $1.00; Light 
on the Path, cloth, 40 cents, paper, 25 
cents; Book on Mediums, Kardec, $1.60. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIC, BIOGRAPHIC, 
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GROWTH OF REFORMS—ANTI-SLAVERY, ETC. 
—THE WORLD’S HELPERS AND LIGHT- 
BRINGERS—SPIRITUALISM-PSY- 

CHIC RESEARCH~—RELIG- 

IOUS OUTLOOK—COM- 

ING REFORMS. 


—BY— 


GILES B. STEBBINS, 


Editor and Compiler of ‘Chapters from the Bible of 
the Ages,” and “Poems of the Life Beyond”; 
Author of “After Dogmatic Theology, 
What? ” ite., etc. 


CONTENTS. 
Dedicatory Introduction, 
CHAPTER I.—Ancestry; Childhood; Youth; Birth- 
place; Springfield, Mass.; Hatfield; Home Life; 
Oliver Smith; Sophia Smith; Self-Help. 
CHAPTER II.—Old Time Good and Ill; 
Growth; Reforms; Temperance. 


CHAPTER III.—Transcendentalism; Brook Farm; 
Hopedale; Northampton; Samuel L. Hill; W. E. 
Channing; Pierpont; Theodore Parker. 

CHAPTER IV.—Anti-Slavery; Garrison; ‘The Fleas 
of Conventions;"’ Personal Incidents; H. C. 
Wright; C. L. Remond; George Thompson; Gerritt 
Smith; Abby Kelley Foster; Abigail and Lydia 
Mott; Abigail P. Ela; Josephine L. Griffin. 

CHAPTER V.—The Friends; Quakerism; Griffith 

' M. Cooper; John and Hannah Cox; A Golden 
Wedding; Experiences of Priscilla Cadwallader; 
Lucretia Mott; McClintock; J. T. Hopper; Thomas 
Garrett; Richard Glazier; Progressive Friends’ 
Meetings. 

CHAPTER VI.—The World’s Helpers and Light 
Bringers; John D. Zimmerman; W. S. Prentiss; 
Wm. Denton; E. B. Ward; Emily Ward; Benjamin 
F. Wade; H. C. Carey; Home Industry; Education, 
Scientific, Industrial, and Moral; “Religion of the 
Body;’’ Jugoi Arinori Mori; Peary Chand Mittra; 
President Grant and Sojourner Truth;Jobn Brown; 
Helpful Influences; Great Awakenings. 

CHAPTER VII.—Spiritualism;. Natural Religion; 
Experiences and Investigations; Slate Writing; 
Spirits Described; Piano Music without Hands; A 
Fact Beyond Mind Reading; Lifted in the Air; 
Spirit Portraits; A Michigan Pioneer's Experience; 
Looking Beyond; Future Life; Natural Medium- 
ship; Hlumination; Blind Inductive Science. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Rsychic Science Research; The 
Spiritual Body;-Painless. Surgery; Psychometry; 
Inspired experiences; George Eliot; Helen Hunt 
Jackson; Prof. Stowe; Mrs. H. B. Stowe; Savona- 
rola; Rev. H. W. Bellows; Dinah Mulock Craik; 
A Simple Michigan Maiden; Lizzie Doten; Reading 
German Philosophy; Record of an Hour’s Expe- 
rience. : 

CHAPTER IX.—Religious Outlook; Coming Re- 
forms; A New Protestantism; Woman in the Pul- 
pit; Rev. Horace Bushnell’s “Deep Matters”; Rad- 
icalism; Ethical Culture; Liberal Christianity; A 
Needed Leaven; Two Paths; Future Religion; 
Coming Reforms; Conclusion. f 


Price, cloth bound, $1.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
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TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar. 


This admirable Address has permanent value. and 
3s well worthy the attention of all sober-minded 
people, and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 
cen 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 
A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a tirm foundation and a clear sky. 

Price, 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. ; 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. i 
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Watseka Wonder! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. B. W. STRHVENS, 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 


thousand copies were circulated, Including the Jour- 


nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand stil) continues. 
To those famillar with the marvellous story, it {fs . 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues, for in It on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the tatellt- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control und medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending in some respect, all other recorded 
cases Of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case ts authenti- 


cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would’ 


be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
oe as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 
8 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT IS UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed industriously, 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by “laid” paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


~ 


Double Consciousness, 


This case is frequently referred to by medical au- 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that tovaluable, standard work, The Scient 
Basts of Sptritualism, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 
rancy Vennum, but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


“SIXTYEPAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud‘s mar 
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CHAPRER II. DELUSIONS. American false pre:5.. 
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vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec’: 
communication after death. Fancied evocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
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servant and prophet of God. -Convivial spirits. A 
ghost's tea-party. A dream Of Mary Stuart. The 
ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel. A 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium in the worid. Å i 

R VIII. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE. 
Dark seances. A letter from Serjeant Cox. The 
concealment of “spirit-drapery.” Rope tying and 
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APPENDIX. 


This covers eight pages and was not included ir - 
the American edition. Itis devoted toa brief: ac 
count of a young medium who under spirit influenc: 
wrote poetry of a high order. Extracts from thes 
poetic inspirations are given The appendix 
an interesting and most fitting conclusion of a vah 


- This is the English edition originally published a, 
$4.00. Itis a large book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average 12mo., and much superior in every way t 
the American edition published some years ago 
Originally published in 1877, it was in advance of it 
time. Events of the past twelve years have justifie 
the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophe 


,| guide and adviser in a field to which his Jabor, gif 


and noble character have given lustre. ` 
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THE “GATE” CLOSED. 


-No longer does the Golden Gate make its 
ebdomadal swing; its hinges have refused 
J work without grease. Gate-swinger 
Owen has vainly plead with the stock- 
holders for more oil, but they have per- 
emptorily declined to supply it. Never 
before in the experience of these gentle- 
ren have they had a gate needing such a 
mstant and lavish supply of oil. Some- 
how the oil of gammo. supplied by Editor 
Owen was too crude; it gummed the bear- 
ings and made the thing move hard. 
Finally the directory decided that Owen’s 
gammon oil, while it might do fairly well 
in California politics, was not the lubri- 
cator wherewith to successfully run `a 
Spiritualist newspaper. Consequently the 
paper was stopped and Mr. Owen has gone 
back to secular jourralism, having hired 
out to a paper in the thriving little city of 
San Jose, where he once edited The Mer- 
ury. The Golden Gate, it is announced, 
rill hereafter be issued as a monthly, 
hich probably means complete extinction 
-from three to six months. Even Owen’s 
leomargarine ‘‘fragments” which are 
romised to smooth over and gloss the 
1oribund thing will not retard final dis- 
ution. 
Owen’s experience in attempting to 
nchronously ride two hcrses going in 
ferent directions has terminated, as 
ve all such exploits in.the past, by 
"ing the rider on the ground. That 
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other men have had to pay for his exploit- 
ing is better for him. He has had his liv- 
ing and they have got the experience. 
That a Spiritualist weekly on the Pacific 
coast could not be made a success ought to 
have been clear from the beginning to an 
old journalist like Owen; but had he lived 
up to his highest light and deepest con- 
victions in the editorial conduct of the 
Golden Gate he might at least have retired 
from the hopeless attempt to establish such 
a paper with the respect of the public and 
a record above criticism. He did not do 
this. On the contrary he carried water on 
both shoulders; he puffed notorious frauds 
and swindlers while deprecating dishonesty; 
he pandered to the superstitious element in 
human nature while loudly proclaiming 
his opposition to it. Professionally he hob- 
nobbed with vile charlatans of both sexes 
and used his paper to forward’ their 
schemes for plundering the public. 

Mr. Owen now talks about stecring the 
Sleeper and Kirtland trusts so that event- 
ually there shall be erected in San Fran- 
cisco ‘‘a building which shall be a credit 
and a glory to the avowed believers in 
Spiritualism on this coast.” Bosh! What 
credit or glory to Spiritualism will such a 
pile of brick and mortar be, with such a 
management as is likely to have it in 
charge? To make that contemplated 
building consistent in appearance with the 
uses to which it would probably be devoted 
it should have a dome covered with brass. 
This should be surmounted by a gilded 
wooden statue of Owen with his eyes up- 
turned, his right arm extended and hold- 
ing in his hand some of the ‘‘fragments” 
selected from the defunct Gate; his left 
arm lovingly thrown around = another 
figure representing W. R. Colby in the act 
of inspecting the medium’s exchange 
register. To the right front there should 
be a figure of Elsie Crindle-Reynolds with 
hands uplifted as if in the act of blessing 
the man’ of ‘‘fragments.” At the front 
door shauld greet the visitor a heroic statue 
of Moses Hull in the act of writing the 
“Personal Experience” published in Wood- 
hull and Claflin’s Weekly, August 23, 1873. 
His head should be turned so as to display 
his ‘‘active brain,” ‘‘size twenty-three and 
seven-eighths inches.” In the main hall 
should be large oil paintings by the ‘‘old 
masters” representing different scenes from 
the lives of some of the many characters 
vouched for in the Golden Gate. For 
instance, one showing Stansbury exhibit- 
ing a confederate as the spirit of his de- 
parted wife would be effective. Another 
showing the portly form of Editor Colby, 
his face aglow with joy at the meeting and 
his arms extended in the act of embrac- 
ing “Parson Raines,” would perpetuate last 
summer’s scene at Onset.. Another and 


very inspiring piece would be one showing 


the interior of a cottage at Cassadaga with 
the “Hon.” A. B. Richmond seated at a 
table for a ‘‘test,” and the Bangs sisters 
preparing to supply him with an illumi- 
nated spirit poem, prepared in advance. 
But why suggest further? The fertile brain 
of Mr. Owen will be equal to completing 
the decorations. The ‘‘creditable”’ and 
“glorious” structure when done will be 
filled by the followers ot those whose deeds 
are delineated by brush and chisel on 
dome, portico and wall; and the unctuous 
Owen may then preside as High Lord 
Director General of Fragments, Fakes and 
Free Lovers. 


Mrs. Pirnie has entirely recovered from 
her recent indisposition and will be glad to 
see her many friends at her residence, 971 
West Madison street, Chicago. 


We are proud to count among the vet- 
erans in the Spiritualistic ranks men. of 
such sterling worth as Judge A. A. Kel- 
logg, of Memphis, Mo., who at the ad- 
vanced age of cighty-eight still takes a 
wide-awake interest in-all the living 


`- Price @1 ner Bottle. 


questions of the day, including the new 
developments in scientific research which 
tend toward practical demonstration of the 
truth in Spiritualism; and with a head 
still clear as a bell he writes that he ‘‘is 
down on all humbugs” whether practiced 
by people calling themselves Spiritualists 
or by any other name. 

A materialization dive conducted -by a 
man calling himself Johnson and claiming 
to hail from St. Louis is running at 407 
West Van Buren street. THE JOURNAL 
calls the attention of the police department 
to the shop. 


MRS. GLADING AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


To tne Epiror: We have just listened 
to another grand lecture on ‘‘The silent 
forces that mold character and shape 
human cestiny” from Mrs. A. M. Glading 
who is with us this month. Our society, 
under this highly gifted medium’s minis- 
tration, has received added impetus each 
Sunday until, as we are looking over our 
work for the year, we find a larger member- 
ship than ever before with increasing 
strength given us from every direction. 
On the 18th Mrs. Glading gave the society 
a benefit which was a grand success in 
every way, nearly every one taking with 
them a message from some loved one either 
by writing or clairvoyant description. Al- 
though we. as a society, have much to 
overcome of prejudice in the public mind, 
created no doubt by lack of an organized 
effort on the part of Spiritualists to 
present the philosophy in a manner corres- 
ponding with its truth an with its truth and q beauty, still v Luty, still we 
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are gaining ground slowly and hope for 
abundant harvest from the good seed sown. 
Closing with the wish that Tne JOURNAL 
may realize in the New Year all that it 
deserves for the noble stand taken in past 
ones for truth, and vigorous efforts to right 
some of the many wrongs that are con- 
stantly thrusting their presence upon us, 
I remain yours for the truth, 
EFFIE F. JOSSELYN. 
GRAND Rarpips, Micu., Dec. 21, 1890. 


A WARNING. 


We find the following in a recent number 


‘of the Bucyrus, Ohio, Forum: 


On Friday afternoon of last week Mrs. 
Sydnia McBeth wishing to learn the hour 
of day stepped into the room where the 
clock was standing and found it had stop- 
ped. She then took down her watch and 
found the clock had stopped thirty min- 
utes before. While holding her watch it 
also stopped. She then proceeded to wind 
and start it, then started the clock. which 
for two or more years had ticked the time 
and told the hour of day without stopping 
once, but no amount of coaxing could in- 
duce the clock to resume keeping time. 
Again she consulted her watch and it for 
the second time had refused to go. She 
went back to her kitchen work, and in a 
short time a telegram was handed her by 
a messenger, which told that her son in 
Topeka, Kansas, who for three years was 
in the employ of a railroad company, had 
just been run over and killed by the cars. 


Sound advice. If you have a bad cold, invest 25 
cenisin Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 

Salvation Oil, the great pain-eradicator is a first- 
clats liniment. Keep it handy. 25 cents. 
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A Pure Cream of Tartar Powder— 
Superior to every other known. 
Used in Millions of Homes—40 Years the Standard. 


Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, Griddle Cakes 
Palatable and Wholesome. 
No other baking powder does such work. 


a NATURAL REMEDY FOR 
£pileptic Fits, Falling Sickness, Hyster- 
ics, St. Vitus Dance, Nervousness, 
Hypochondria, Melancholia, In- 
ebrity, Sleeplessness, Dizzi- 
ness, Brain and Spinal 
Weakness. 


This medicine has direct action u 
the nerve centers, allaying all irrita ile 
ities and increasing the flow and power 
of nerve fluid. It is perfectly harmless 
and leaves no unpleasant effects. 


Our Pamphlet for safferers of nervous di 
seases will be sent free to wny radrese, and 
poor patients can also obtain this medicine 
reo. of charge from us. 

This remedy has been prepared by the Reverend 
Fastor Konig, of Fort Wayne, Ind., oe the past 
ten yeare; a and is now prepared under bis direc 

tion by th 
KOENIO MEDICINE CO., 
6 Wes. °?:"-con, oor. Cintos St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
“OLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
6 Bottles tor 35. 


KNABE 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, I. 


MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON | 


Lectures at: Kimball 1 Hali corner State and_ Jackson. 
streets, Sundays at 8 p. m; Beate free. : _ 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


An unusual spectacle was presented the other day 
in Sedalia, Mo., when Judge Higgins, who is under 
indictment for murder in the first degree, sat upon the 
bench of the Pettis county court to administer justice. 


Count Tolstoi is described as wearing usually only 
such coarse clothing as is worn. by the poor classes. 
His shirt is worn outside of his:trousers, in the fashion 
of the moujik, and is gathered in to the waist by a 
leather belt. 


The Belgian government has taken a step in the 
right direction in deciding to rigidly prosecute foreign 
duellists who invade the country for the purpose of 
settling their profitless disputes. We use the word 
profitiess advisedly. Not. even the undertaker is the 
gainer. 


Secretary Noble is deserving of his name if for no 


` other reason than the raid which he.is making on the 


pension sharks. 
miserable band who 


If he succeed in wiping out the 
prey upon the poor old 


‘soldier he will deserve the thanks of all the 


people. It looks, too, as if he would accomplish 
what he has undertaken. 


According to a letter from a physician printed in a 
New York journal, life in high altitudes does not con- 


fer certain immunity from pulmonary consumption,. 


although the disease is modified and its encroachments 
greatly retarded by the mountain air. A strong, 
phlegmatic subject of phthisis in its early stage often 
improves in the stimulating, rarefied air of highlands, 
and decided benefit is often derived from residence in 
dry, elevated regions sheltered from chilling winds 
and favored with plenty of sunshine. The wasting 
malady is sometimes arrested when the patient can 
spend much of the time in the mountains out of 
doors. The circulation in high altitudes is quickened 
and the white blood corpuscles known as bucocytes 
course through the small spaces in the tissue and act 
as scavengers carrying off worn out or foreign ma- 
terial. The climatic treatment of consumption will 
probably always be of use as a means of arresting 


` the progress of the disease and of building up the 


wasted energies of the system. 


The project of building a Buddhist temple in New 
York is revived; but the leading Buddhists are still 
One of them said: ‘We know that 
there are believers enough in this city to erect a tem- 
ple that woyld rival in magnificence any in India, but 
the result would be to raise the cry that we were wor- 
shiping idols and to provoke persecution. The Bud- 
dhist worship is contemplation. We do not need a 
temple for that. The true Buddhist temple is the 
body, purified by fasting and kept clean by chastity. 
One of the rules of the Buddhists is not to seek to 
make proselytes, so that we need no temple for preach- 


` ing, in the style of your revivalists. We believe that 
_ when the time has come for a man tc be a Buddhist 


he is then enlightened without any effort on our part. 


question as to the increase of Buddhism in this coun- 
try is often asked me. The increase is wonderful— 
almost miraculous. As we have no central meeting 
place and no religious directory, the Buddhists can 
not be counted; but if you will take the trouble to ask 
every man you mect to-day whether he believes in 
Buddhism or theosophy you will be astounded at the 
replies. Buddhism is a. universal religion, and it 
spreads faster in Christian countries than in any other 
when once understood, because it embraces Christ— 
who was himself a preacher of Buddhist doctrines, in 
our estimation.” More is here claimed for Buddhism 
than can be sustained. 


The mission of Father Ignatius in New York city 
has not been strikingly successful. The interest has 
not amounted to more than curiosity to see and hear 
a shaven and sandalled Protestant monk. Bishop 
Potter gave him license to preach in the Episcopal 
churches, but did not countenance the meetings by 
his presence, and the Anglican monk conducted his 
mission without the coöperation of the’ Episcopal 
clergy generally. Although under vows of poverty, 


.Father Ignatius has begged for money persistently. 


A New York paper says that this tended to detract 
from the spiritual profit of his preaching as have also 
the sale of his books and his efforts to raise money 
for hisabbey. His audiences have not seemed to care 
much about a monastery in Wales. The burden of 
his discourses has been ‘‘only believe,” and he has 
preached with the fervor of a Methodist revivalist. 
But the exhortations of the Anglo-Catholic Episco- 
palian seem to have fallen flat in New York in spite 
of the fact that they were eloquent and impressive. 


It is stated that Rev. Howard MacQuary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, is 
to be tried for heresy at Cleveland. The offence 
charged against the clergyman is denial of funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith. He rejects the 
virgin birth of Jesus and the resurrection of the 
body. His belief, to use his own language, is that 
Jesus ‘‘was miraculously begotten by the Holy Ghost, 
albeit along lines of natural generation, and that he 
rose from the dead on the third day, according to the 
testimony of St. Paul;” but as a spiritual and nota 
natural body. Mr. MacQuary contends that as the 
Episcopal church is a Protestant church, he has the 
right to exercise private judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of scripture. Many of the clergy and some of 
the leading organs of the denomination fear the con- 
sequences of the trial in this period of theological 
skepticism, and Mr. MacQuary has tried to settle his 
case in a way to avoid the extremity of a formal trial 
and yet to save him from the recantation of his views. 

The New York Free Kindergarten Association re- 
cent'y held a meeting, the object of which was to call 
public attention to the need of more kindergarten 
schools, which should ultimately be made a part of 
the common school system. R. W. Gelder, president 
of the association, said that no system of education 
was complete without beginning with the kinder- 
garten, and he thought it should be a part of the pub- 
lic school system in every city in the United States. 
The philosophical educator, he said, applauds the 


, He seeks for us; we do not try to convert him. Your | kindergarten for the correctness and efficiency of its 


training; the philanthropist, the patriot, | 

as one other sure and powerful means of u, 
people. Plant a fine kindergaften in any 

the overcrowded metropolis and there is L 
work of making better homes, better citize: 
better city. One of the speakers said that the 1 
were to be opened on two widely separated 
“Darkest New York and the board of educ 
Dr. R. Heber Newton, Hon. Seth Low and 
spoke favoring the objects of the association. 


Captains Foote and Young of the Salvatior 
were married recently in Tremont Temple, b, 
before a large crowd. Commissioner Ballington 
delivered an interesting address upon the piz 
scope of the army, and then read the marriag 
nant, and announced that he would marry ( 
James Foote and Captain Maude Young of 
«Are you in a hurry, Captain Foote?” he aske 
peals of laughter. «If on these terms you wis. 
married, step forward,” he added, after readi 
army agreement. As the couple stepped forwe 
bride extended her left hand to the bridogr- 
which the audience laughed heartily. At the c 
sion of the marriage ceremony, the Rev. Mr 
pronounced the two man and wife. ‘Put on the 
said Mr. Booth. ‘On the right finger,” he adc 
the bridegroom slipped it on the forefinger, ar 
audience smiled again. <«‘Give her a kiss,” 
lessly pursued Mr. Booth, and in a shameface 
the bridegroom obeyed, while laughter and fe: | 
«Ohs!” were heard in the audience. Then the . 
emitted a jargon of sound and the wedding was © 


A movement is on foot to erect a monumer 
Delftshaven in Holland, to the men known as Pilg: 
who for twelve years after they left England, liv: 
Amsterdam and Leyden. Befriended by the I 
they worshipped God according to their own metu 
These Scrooby exiles lived among the Holland 
prosperously. It is recorded that when they left . 
haven of Delft on the long voyage which ended 
Plymouth Rock, ‘‘sundry of the Dutch strangers th 
stood on the quay as spectators could not refrain fre 
tears.” At the last celebration of Forefathers day 
Boston Hon. C. C. Coffin who presided, in sketchi: 
the character of the Pilgrim fathers alluded to t 
confusion arising from the use of the words Purit 
and Pilgrim as convertible terms. The Puritans we 
he said of the Kings church, seeking to reform 
from within, while the Pilgrims were separatists, ar 
set up their independent church in the old Man 
House at Scrooby before they left England. For eo 
science’s sake they cut aloof from the English chure? 
and, under William Brewster, John Robinson, W 
liam Bradford and their companions at Scrool 
they erectied the New England church. Their ci 
crime was great, but their ecclesiastical offense w . i 
considered more grave and perilous, involving th 
in inprisonment, loss of estate, and even det 
They stood for freedom of conscience, and the rig. 
of man but saw nothing of the results; they stood 1: 
present duty and left the resultsto God. They s: 
nothing of the grand development that was to co 
from their action, in the great uprising of a n 
nation with its great growth in the principles 
which they stood. . l ted 
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A SPIRIT MESSENGER. 


York Star of December 25th gives the 

f a well authenticated case of spirit mes- 

. dying. About a week before Christmas, 

ie Law, a young school teacher residing 
arents at No. 8 West Sixty-fifth street; New 
taken ill with pneumonia and on Sunday 


she was told she could not live. She ac- 
inevitable with a brave spirit: Meantime 


been received by the family of the death 

` Jefore of an aunt of the sick girl who lived 
‘sey, but on actount of her precarious con- 
sad news was kept from her. About an 

‘e Miss Law died, while conversing with her 
friends, she being perfectly conscious, she 

'y changed the subject of conversation, and 

There is a messenger here waiting for me. 

unk it is a delusion, but it is not, beeause 

he messenger myself, although I do not 

can. The messenger wants to take me 
y Aunt Jane is now, and I am going to be 
ed to see my aunt.” 

„JAWE friends, who were standing around her 
s, were amazed at this announcement, this being 
ne of the aunt the fact of whose death had 
sarefully kept from her. There could be no 
that her mind at the time was as clear as in 
for when the conversation was turned to other 
-8 she conversed readily and without any hesi- 
or indication of a lack of consciousness.. 


vit an hour later Miss Law died, and her funeral 

ld at her home on Tuesday. The Rev, Ira S. 

of Riverdale, N. Y., preached the funeral 

, in which he said that Miss Law’s experience 

3 most remarkable death-bed revelation that 

ər been brought to his notice. When seen at 

me in Riverdale Mr. Dodd said: ‘I have no 

‘ion in saying that Miss Law’s statements, made, 

y undoubtedly were, when she was conscions, 

33 me. Ihave always been inclined to look up- 

artling death-bed experiences as the halluci- 

ns of people who are delirious, but in this case, 

> there was no indication of delirium, I must 

the only stand that a Christian minister can 

-that is, that there was a messenger from God, 

awe read of in the book of Hebrews—one of 

angels—not necessarily a beautiful female form 

wings, but some kind of messenger. Miss Law, 

om I have known tor several years, has never been 

t we might term a religious enthusiast. Although 

has always been a religious girl, she was not one 

he kind who was liable to have startling death- 

I! experiences. She was a strong-minded, highly 

sated girl, but not given to brooding over religious 
.tters.” 


At a recent meeting of the New York Society for 
sychical Research the alleged revelation was made 
1e subject of a long and interesting paper which led 
o an interesting discussion. The president, Dr. M. 
« Holbrook, said to a reporter who interviewed him 
n regard to the case: ‘We look at all these matters 
rom a purely scientific standpoint; but I must confess 
Nat this story mystifies me. We shall investigate it 
aoroughly, and try to find a scientific solution of the 
Jroblem which it presents. Such cases are generally 
attempted to be explained away by the theory of the 
sransmission of thought, but this is often an unsatis- 
factory solution of the. problem. The society will 
undertake a thorough investigation of the matter at 
once, and it is claimed that the case will be an inter- 
sting one from a scientific point of view.” 

This case, from a scientific standpoint, is a very in- 
eresting one, and it should be carefully examined 
with a view of eliminating any error, if such error 
here be, in the statement of facts. Assuming that 
1e circumstances were as above stated, the most 
atural conclusion is that which is in harmony with 
‘nodern Spiritualism, viz: that to the young woman 
vhose transition was near at hand actually appeared 
he beloved aunt who had preceded her to the higher 
ife, ‘There are on record and within the experience 


f thousands so many similar occurrences that the, 


‘ation to Miss Law is not improbable in itself, and 
‘6 testimony published, Spiritualists can easily 


believe that the young teacher whose earthly career 
was about to close. had a vision of that world to 
which in an hour she was to be transported. Ex- 
periences like this carefully investigated and verified 
according to the methods of the Society for Psychical 
Research will help to awaken the interest in spiritual 
matters of those who are now skeptical in their atti- 
tude toward the facts and philosophy of Spiritualism. 


MINISTER’S TRUSTS. 


A Detroit, Michigan; correspondent writes: <‘‘The 
ministers here have just formed an alliance, which is 
to meet quarterly. A proposition to let laymen in 
was voted down: This is the way Romanists do, to 
have priests manage both spiritual and temporal 
affairs.” Ministers ‘‘trusts” arë becoming quite the 
thing. Ecclesiastical goods are not protected enough 
now to support the manufacturers in the style and 
power they aspire to. What would become of their 
wares were they to allow outsiders to come in and 
mix wool with their cotton? They would soon have 
to bank their fires and quite likely lose their entire 
stock of authority. They might even be reduced so 
low as to be obliged to go into partnership with a 
Kean and start a bank to be run on ‘‘Christian prin- 
ciples.” What can a layman know of God or His 
wishes exccpt as he learns them through his minister? 
Why should the layman desire to meddle with the 
prerogatives of the minister? It is enough that he 
supplies the church exchequer liberally, furnishes 
food and clothing for the worthy poor, and builds a 
fine house in which his wife can receive pastoral] calls. 
What right has he to have opinions of his own on theo- 
logical matters. How presumptuous for him to seek 
to counsel with the clergy. It is a sign of the un- 
godliness of this very degraded age, when laymen 
aspire to opinions of theirown. Their growing love 
of intellectual freedom is a grave menace to eccles- 
iasticism; and the sorrowful fact that preachers like 
Heber Newton and others standing in evangelical 
pulpits encourage this love, makes the situation all 
the more serious. When a Newton demands intel- 
lectual freedom for himself, it breeds the same spirit 
among orthodox laymen and revolution becomes im- 
minent. The Methodist women are asserting as their 
right the unchristian claim of representation in the 
general conference and they are backed up in their 
demand by laymen and even by some preachers. All 
these signs portend disaster to theological factories 
and indicate the waning supremacy of clerical cloth; 
hence the wisdom of ministers ‘‘trusts,” for admission 
to which no laymen need apply. 


.| ordinances and laws to be transgressed. No sooner is ` 


THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 


Rev. Francis Craft, a Catholic missionary of the 
diocese of Jamestown, North Dakota, who succeeded 
Spotted Tail as chief of the Dakotas, and is known as 
such under the name of Hovering Eagle, speaking of 
the condition of the 250,000 Indians in the United 
States, recently, said: «The Indians are in a 
state of transition from their old life to civilization. 
The Indian department, which has charge of them, is 
supposed to be so conducted as to lead to its own ex- 
tinction by civilizing the Indians and ending their tran- 
sition state It is actually so conducted as to perpetuate 
the transition state, and with it the officers and salaries 
of the department whose existence depends upon con- 
tinuing that state. The longer the Indians remain 
in that state the further they are driven from civiliza- 
tion by the suffering, demoralization and loss of hope 
and energy consequent upon it. Many advance in 
spite of discouragement, and this only shows what all 
could do with encouragement.” Father Craft further 
says that the Indians in the Northwest have been on 
the verge of starvation and have been discontented, 
but had no intention of fighting, but that the whites 
saw a chance to create an Indian scare for their own 
purposes, and the Indian agents wanted to demonstrate 
that their charges were as bloodthirsty as ever and to 
show. the Washington authorities their ability to con- 
trol the fierce savages, and thus prove their import- 
ance and that of their positions. The whites living 
in the Indian country saw that an Indian scare, which 


would bring troops and lead to the establishment of 


garrisons there, would put money into their pockets. 
Father Craft says that the ghost dances were no reason 
for serious alarm, and that the Indian agents and 
interested white settlers are responsible for the present 
Indian troubles. 

General Miles’ explanation of the Indian agitation 
in the Northwest shows that the messiah craze has 
been but a secondary and unimportant influence; cer- 
tainly it. was not the cause of the outbreak: Such a 
semi-religious excitement, likely to fall at any time 


upon a people situated as the Indians are; is Hable to: . 


do harm only when the material on which it drops is 
ready for combustion. According to General Miles 
the supplies of rations furnishcd the Indians have 
been entirely insufficient, so that starvation, with the 
resentment it must provoke and the abnormal mental 
condition and consuming delusions to which it in- 


evitably gives rise, must be added to the other mov-- 


ing causes of the outbreak. 


The reservation Indians are kept after a fashion by’ 
government bounty, or so much of it as gets through 
the fingers of the too often unscrupulous Indian 
agents, but with these people the nomadic instincts of 
their race are strong and they chafe under the re- 
straints imposed upon them. There is but little to 
occupy their minds and there is always present with 
them the thought that they are wronged, cheated and 
defrauded—as they often are—and that the only pros- 
pect before them is extinction. Condemned to such a 
life, the most civilized people would soon become 
degenerate and irresponsible. It is not surprising 
that an ignorant, half-savage people should, under 
such conditions, become the ready victims of delusion. 
The question arises whether the government’s methods 
of Indian management are not calculated to produce 
conditions favorable to excitements, delusions and 
occasional uprisings on the part of the half-childish 
savages. “The present dissatisfaction of the Indians 
seems to be directly attributable to the wrong system 
of government control and to special abuses in the 
distribution of rations. 


WHY ARE JEWS TEMPERATE? 


Rabbi Schindler of Boston, in a recent address in 
answer to the question ‘‘Why are there no drunkards 
among the Jew?” said that one reason why they had 
abstained from the immoderate use of intoxicating 
drinks was because such beverages were never pro- 
hibited. There would, he said, be less sin in the 
world and fewer sinners if there were fewer'rules, 


a thing prohibited than at once a craving for it arises 
in the human mind. The second cause of temperance 
among the Jews was the care and attention given to 
food. ‘The rabbi thought that women who are work- 
ing against the evil of intemperance should devote 
half the time they now give to public meetings and to 
preparing speeches to the study of cook books and to 
the preparation of proper food for their husbands, 
brothers and sons. The third cause why Jews have 
remained temperate was their pleasant family life, and 
the fourth was the inculcation of the Jewish religion 
that man should rely upon himself, make this world a 
pleasant abode, and that he has and needs no mediator 
between himself and his God. Rabbi Schindler main- 
tained that attention should be given to the strength- 
ening of the will, that the doctrine which teaches 
man to rely upon others for aid, should be exchanged 
for such as teach self-reliance, that instead of telling 
the drunkard that we pray for him and that he should 
look to a mediator to remove temptation and 
destroy his vicious. appetite, we : should make 
him realize that he must master his appetite 
by his own will-power. The lecturer thought 
that if civilization is to be measured by the temperate 
habits of a people and by mastery over appetites and 
passions, the palm is due to the Jews who can 


pride themselves on having done, by word and ex-'` 


ample, as much for humanity as those who persist- 
ently boast of having caused this civilization. 


When the modern world is involved in a- great. o 
struggle against the vioo of drunkenness. and. 
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difficult if not impossible to check the ravages of 
alcoholism, the words on this subject of one who 
represents a race remarkable alike for its temperate 
habits and its pleasant domestic life, are worth 


‘heeding. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


Dr. Andrew D. White in his article in the Forum 


for December says that the only city he visited in 
Europe which rivaled New York in the filth of its 
streets, the rottenness of its wharves and the cor- 
ruption of its administration was Constantinople. He 
sets forth Paris, Berlin and Zurich as municipalities 
where reforms have been effected in the management 
which have made these great corporations the pattern 
communities in which to live and the pride of the 
nations to which they belong. Paris in his estimation 
is the best type of administration in a great metropolis 
that has been produced in moderntimes. The streets 
are well paved and kept clean, the houses are in good 
repair, the system of lighting is perfect, the sewerage 
system is all that the resources of science can make 
it, subterranean railways and canals conduct all waste 
matter to remote districts where it is a source of 
wealth instead of being a cause of disease, and the 
public buildings and the methods of education 
represent the best and wisest outlay that can be de- 
vised to secure the interest of the whole population. 
Berlin also gains from Dr. White unqualified praise. 
The foreign cities where the best results have been 
reached are, he says, treated as corporations, not as 
political bodies, and national politics have no weight 
in deciding questions about their management. We 
on the other hand have followed the ‘‘idea that a city 
is a political body and therefore that it is to be ruled 
in the long run by a city proletariat mob, obeying 
national party cries” and this is the main cause of our 
municipal ills. Dr. White would, not to make too 
radical a change, have the mayor elected by a ma- 
jority of all the citizens as at present, and a board of 
aldermen elected not from the wards but on a general 
ticket, thus requiring the candidates to have a city 
reputation. Those owning property only should elect 
a board of control without whose permission no fran- 
chise could be granted and no expenditures made, 
except as regard expenses for primary education 
which on appeal should be subject to a two-thirds 
majority of the board of aldermen. 


THE FINANCIAL STRINGENCY. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson thinks that the financial 
truuble which recently appeared and which continues 
sn greater or less degree was caused not by a scarcity 
of money, strictly speaking, but by a scarcity in the 
places where it was really needed, that the difficulty 
was and is, not so much in the quantity of the circula- 
tion as in its position. Mr. Atkinson points out that 
of late there has been and is a larger volume of money 
ready for use than we ever had before and much larger 
than was possessed in other years when money was 
said to be plenty. ‘The whole trouble has been that 
with all these supplies in existence, ordinary business 
men could not get hold of sufficient funds conveniently 
and cheaply. The circulation has been congested; it 
- did not spread out through the centres of trade in free 
and regular flow, automatically seeking as it should 
the places where there was urgent legitimate call for 
it. Another essential feature of the prevalent monetary 
condition is the dangerous inelasticity of the circula- 
ting medium, which puts the business structure of the 
land, as Mr. Atkinson illustrates, in the unstable po- 
sition of an inverted pyramid. The minimum of all 
the business transactions of the country is estimated 
at not less than $130,000,000,000, of which ninety per 
cent., or $117,000,000,000, are credit transactions, 
that is, are completed without the direct intervention 
of money, but by the passage of instruments of credit. 
‘This enormous volume of business is done on a basis 
9€ $1,500,000,000 of circulating medium in actual use, 
of which about $300,000,000 are in the reserves of 
the banks. It is no wonder then that the withdrawal 
of even a few millions from this small and inelastic 
basis should set the whole structure to shaking. The 


r 


need, then, is an arrangement for preventing the | 
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scattering of money among private hoards and for keep- 
ing it in the banks where it may serve as the basis of 
credit and as a provision for an elastic note currency 
that will adjust itself to all the requirements of trade. 
Mr. Atkinson would have this need supplied by mak- 
ing permanent and legal the issuance of clearing- 


house certificates, which has proved the salvation of 
the business world in the recent financial stringency. 


In calling attention to the recent discussion in the 
New York Baptist ministers’ conference upon the mat- 
ter of religious education in common schools—a dis- 
cussion that promises to be widespread——The Watch- 
man also notices some recent utterances of Rev. Dr. 
George B. Spaulding, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, of Syracuse, N. Y. Speaking at some length 
upon the common schoo) issue, Dr. Spaulding thus 
generalizes: “Iam beginning to doubt if the matter 
of religion can be safely or consistently, or perhaps 
justly, placed in the common school, which belongs 
wholly to the people. I do not see how I can justify 
my opposition to the principles and conduct of the 
Catholics in this matter, if I insist upon a course 
which in another way I myself adopt. Ex-President 
Woolsey, a great Christian scholar, and among the 
wisest of men, said: ‘I question very much whether 
the formal reading of the Blble in school does so much 
good as to be justly regarded as essential.’ I believe 
in my whole heart that religious training is of first 
importante for the development of full-rounded char- 
acter, and for the saving of men’s souls. But that is 
the mission of the church, not of the state. ‘Render 
unto Cæsar the things which are Cæsar’s and unto 
God the things which are God’s.”. Multiply churches, 
multiply Sunday-schools, intensify the religious ex- 
ample and training in the family. But keep these 
common schools of the land to their one work of 
mingling these children into a oneness of life, a unity 
of patriotic purpose and love, an intelligent and re- 
sponsible understanding of the meaning, duties and 
dignities of American citizenship.” These words by 
a prominent evangelical minister indicate the tendency 
of thought in the most orthodox circles, slow as the 
mass of Protestants have been to see that their re- 
ligion as well as that of the Catholics must be ex- 
cluded from the public schools if they are to be con- 
ducted on the principles of justice and religious 
liberty. 


On behalf of the Spiritualists, who for the most 
part are accuunted queer folk, and seldom get the un- 
believer’s good word, be it said that Dr. Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, the first recipient of the Darwinian 
medal, is one of their number, says the London Evening 
News. An evolutionist of equal rank with Darwin, 
he is also a Spiritualist. There are probably thous- 
ands of readers of Professor Wallace’s ‘‘Malayan 
Archipelago” who are ignorant of the fact of his 
being the author of ‘‘Miracles and Modern Spiritual- 
ism” and ‘Are the Phenomena of Spiritualism in 
Harmony with Science.” Wallace and Huxley are on 
opposite sides in this matter, but, for all that, Wallace 
is—Wallace. The Medium, which, naturally enough 
makes a proud record of the award made by the Royal 
Society, under the head of «A High Honor Con- 
ferred on a Spiritualist,” takes the opportunity of 
pointing out that «If Dawinism had not been founded 
by Darwin it would have been founded by Wallace.” 
The Medium is right. Darwin himself said the same 
thing. Wallace and he were employed in precisely 
the same field of research at the same time, and made 
essentially the same discoveries. It happened, how- 
ever, that Darwin came first to the front. 


The Novoe Vremya, a Russian paper published at 
St. Petersburg, says: ‘‘It is not religious intolerance 
that prompts the measures relative to the Jews in 
Russia, where their synagogues stand proudly by the 
side of Christian churches; it is the absolute necessity 
for saving the rural populace from being drained of 


their resources by the Jews, who have already ruined 


the peasants in Galacia, Roumania and Pomerania. 
Russia will save the’ Jews themselves from popular 


‘criminal procedure, which certainly seems peculiar to -. 4 


retribution. She does not assume a false liberalism; - 
but acts openly in protecting the prosperity of. the 
nation. If the whole of Europe should attempt ‘to: 
force a distasteful policy upon Russia, she is in a 
position successfully to defend her independence.” It. 
will be difficult to convince the world that such meas- 
ures as the Russian government has decided upon for’: 
the oppression of the Jews can be defended on any - 
grounds whatever. By the anti-Jewish law to be pro- 
mulgated by the government early in the. year, not. 

only are the Jewish people to be restricted to the.” 
Jewish belt, but even then they are forbidden to own 
real estate. Up to now if Jewish merchants had paid 
the commercial tax required, for ten years, they could 
buy and hold real estate in several parts of the em- .. 
pire. Hereafter no Jews can hold any land which — 

they now possess, but must sell at once, and can not : 
buy, lease or acquire possession of more, the Russian 
being forbidden to sell to them under severe penalties. 
Jewish mechanics are also to be kept strictly within | 
the limits of territory, and are to lose what few 

privileges they have. a 


Speaking of clouds reminds me of a favorite pastime 
in boyhood days. Ido not mean building castles in. 
the air: of course, I indulged in that, but a pleasure 
just as fascinating, and that was constructing pictures ay 
in the clouds. It required but a little stretch of the 24 
imagination to construct a landscape of magnificent Es 
proportions, in which were broad sweeps of plain, N 
picturesque valley and towering mountains, and such 3 
coloring as only the sun could lend. There was no 4 
imagination in these tints; they, at least, were real. ` -3 
Some people there are, too, who claim to have seen 
remarkable pictures in the clouds. I remember that” 
in 1859 many saw, or said they did, anyhow, bosts of . 
men, two vast armies marching and countermarching ~. 
in the heavens, now meeting in the shock of battle, ` 
and then falling back for fresh assaults; all of which 
were pronounced by the seers and prophets of those. 
days to presage a war close at hand. You know what ` 
followed. Draw your conclusions.—Ed. R. Pritchard . 
in Arkansaw Traveler. 


From the published reports of the recent Eyraud . 
trial in Paris one can form an idea of the French — = 


the English or American mind. The French judge -<3 
performs a part entirely unlike that taken by the pre- ` Mg 
siding officer in our own courts. He isa prosecutor | 
rather than an arbitrator. He works hard to secure 
a conviction and gets into sharp and acrimonious con- . 3$ 
troversy with the accused person, and instead of pro- 
tecting the alleged criminal from criminating himself = 79 
as is the invariable rule under English law, the French 
court uses every artifice to entrap the prisoner. And 
yet, peculiar as the French procedure seems, it is de- 
clared by those who are acquainted with the adminis- — 
tration of justice in France that it brings about con- “4 
viction and punishment with far more certainty than -` a 
ours, while allowing an innocent person quite as good 3 
a chance to escape. 


Mr. Opie P. Read says that he dreamed one night 
that he went to his office and found on his deska . <3 
letter from his brother. He opened it, and found it . “| 
to be the report of his father’s death. When last - 
heard from his father was in good health, and he had 
not received intimation in any way of his illness, or. 
that his death was expected. The dream made a very . 
vivid impression on his memory, and the following - 
morning on reaching the stairway, leading to his . 
office, he hesitated about ascending as he felt certain - 
the letter was there. Entering his office, he found - 
the letter, just as he had seen it in hi8 dream, an-. 
nouncing the sudden and unexpected death of his: 
father. ` -g 


The persons who accomplish the most in this world. 
are not the drudges, but those who have such cem-. 
mand over their powers that they can concentrate 
themselves upon their work. Such persons accom- 
plish by perfect system in a few momente what an urn 
systematic person would labor over. for. hours. `- * 5 


DR. S. D. BOWKER VS. SCIENCE. 
By M. E: LAZARUS. 


Dr. S: D: Bowker gratuitously assumes an untenable 
opposition to science: He would probably acknowl- 
edge that his meaning is fully and more accurately 
expressed in saying that official science—that of the 
colleges, academies and salaried magnates—had been 
-unjust towards experimental science in the depart- 
ments of magnetism and spiritism. As to official 


science, that of the schools, it is in the same case with 


orthodox religions, which become fantastic supersti- 
tions for the succeeding periods, perhaps equally con- 
ceited in their own errors. The great philosophical 
. novelist, Balzac, who though Catholic and royalist, 
- was more liberal than our modern “liberalism,” ex- 
hibits in Dr. Minoret, the guardian of his*charming 
- Ursule Mizonét, the struggle for survival which mag- 
netism sustained in France against the obscurantism 
of official science. Ursule herself, magnetized by him, 
becomes after his death an independent clairvoyant, 
and in communion with him reveals plots of iniquity, 
foretells their punishment by natural events and ulti- 
mately effects the reformation of the chief criminal. 
This work combines scientific history with prescience 
of the noblest social uses of Spiritualism. 
What ‘the scientific method” against which Dr. B. 
_ protests may be, I do not know. I suggest that his 
protest, if valid, applies rather to the spirit of official 
judges, who shared the partisan hostility of the estab- 
lished churches and medical schools, to whatever calls 
_in question the authority of their doxies or the 
“orthodoxy of their authority. 
--, But dogmatism is always usurpation, whether in 


_ medicine, in theology, or in governmental laws; and 


science repudiates them all, electing liberty for spouse. 
Innovative progressionists usually detach themselves, 
like Hahnemann and Minoret, from the bosom of 
established dogmatisms, carrying with them large 
capitals of science. 
va. the Synagogue, and the Shakers vs. pseudo-Chris- 
tendom. 

Science may not be too exacting of proofs, but too 
harsh in its social behavior towards mediums. Spirits, 
however problematical, no less require courtesy, the 
suaviter in modo. 

' There is a market rivalry, based on the popularity 
of Spiritualism, between it and the money-paying 
‘pulpit, between it and money-paying medical diplo- 
macy; consequently every committee of. examination 
‘on which clergymen or doctors sit, is professionally 
biased against Spiritualism. This isa difficulty which 
personal integrity may surmount; but it is always to 
be added to that of routinism, the tyranny of habit or 
custom, which opposes innovations. These difficul- 
ties lessen in proportion to the numbers of converts 
to Spiritualism from the ranks of its professional 
enemies. I may remark in passing, that the Shakers, 
who aside from some fantastic ceremonials, are the 
only Christian sect approximately following the tra- 
dition of Jesus, are distinguished by their early and 
enthusiastic cult of Spiritualism. The cures attributed 
to Jesus are magnetic or imaginative; probably both, 
_ and these are both spiritual powers. 

But sweeping generalizations, such as that ‘science 
is so universally late in her reports of what every- 
body knew beforehand that she is scarcely more than 


-.. an impertinent tattler of other peoples’ secrets,” ete., 


is so absurdly false that everybody knows the contrary, 
in the department, for instance, of electrical applica- 
tions, which has made such rapid progress in our own 
_.day. As Dr. Bowker cannot well be ignorant of this, 


~- nor refuse the name of scientist to men like Edison, 


- there is no serious controversy with him, but only the 
censure of carelessness in expression. ‘If science 
did but-once in all her history enter into the secrets 
_of nature and prove a prophet of some unknown law,” 


< etc.. Well, passing from the inventions, which are 


Such in religion have been Jesus 


like fruits upon the trees of Nature’s laws, to laws 
themselves, what will Dr. Bowker say of absorbent 
substitution? This term employed by Charles Fourier 
in his treatise on social or passiona} equilibria compre- 
hends the more special law of organic physiology, 
pathology and therapeutics announced by Hippocrates 
in his aphorisms. Diseases arise from forces of dis- 
turbance producing like conditions with the agents 
that respectively cure them, or as Hahnemann phrased 
it, “Like cures like.” This law was also perceived 
by a thinker and sentimentalist, not a scientist, in the 
moral sphere: It is expressed in ‘‘giving thy coat to 
him who would take thy cloak,” etc., and called the 
policy of non-resistance, but see how much more 
fruitful science has rendered it for medicine. With- 
out science it has been for morality; or for law, to the 
criminal department of which it applies. 


Fourier, whose sociologic reputation has suffered 
more from his reputed friends and advocates than 
from his declared but ignorant enemies, makes in his 
«Unité Universelle,” Tome IV., the theoretic applica- 
tion of the law in question. If evolution means well 
for mankind, this chapter of social science will one 
day put to shame the pseudo-scientific socialisms of 
Karl Marx and others now upon parade, while illus- 
trating by practical completeness the sentimental in- 
tuition of Jesus. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
By Wm. EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


I was pleased to read in THE JOURNAL of Decem- 
ber 13th the interesting article by J. T. Dodge, C. E. 
on the Society for Psychical Research. It is well that 
an impartial record of the valuable work done by this 
society should be published in a leading spiritualistic 
paper. Almost from the very foundation of the 
society there have been published in many of the 
Spiritualist journals in America and Europe strictures 
and unfavorable criticisms upon the modes of opera- 
tion and the results attained by this society. With 
hardly any of these criticisms have I been in sympathy. 
From a careful examination of the work of the society, 
it bas been evident to me that, for the most part, it 
has done its work well. Although’ as regards the 
phenomena of Spiritualism, it may not have accom- 
plished as much as the Spiritualists—myself included 
—would like to have seen performed, yet in my 
opinion, the cause of the somewhat meagre assured 
results in the realm of spiritual manifestation, so-called, 
lies not so much in the mode of operation of the 
society itself as in the difficulty of securing for its 
proper investigation genuine phenomena, capable of 
scientific substantiation. 

An association formed for the purpose of instituting 
competent scientific study and investigation of obscure 
and abnormal phenomena, mostly of a mental char- 
acter, is by the terms of its institution and organiza- 
tion pledged to employ the strictly scientific method 
in the conduct of its researches and in the determina- 
tion of its conclusions. It is well known that the 
classes of phenomena coming within the province of 
the Society for Psychical Research have been and are 
largely associated with elements certainly or prob- 


‘ably fraudulent, as well as with much“ partaking of 


the nature of hallucination, delusion and illusion. 
Under these circumstances there is so much greater 
necessity for the exercise of the strictest caution and 
the most watchful care in the investigation of the 
subtle and oft illusive phenomena classed under the 
heading of ‘‘psychic.” Unless a purported scientific 
examination is really scientific, it becomes a delusion 
and a snare, a source of mischief, an enemy of true 
progress; and no investigation or analysis can be truly 
scientific that does not eliminate so far as is possible 
to be attained everything deceptive, fraudulent, 
illusive, hallucinatory. The S. P. R. was formed to 
do this very thing as regards certain peculiar sporadic 
phenomena; and inits labors to compass the objects of 
its organization, to demonstrate to the world that its 
raison d’etre is not itself based upon a delusion; it has 
pursued the only legitimate path open to it, and for 
its steadfast devotion to the true principles of scientific 
research it merits the approval of the lovers of exact 
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truth, be they. Spiritualists or skeptics. In my judg- 
ment this society has demonstrated that its claim to 
be a scientific body is not a pretense; it has not been 
playing at science, but it has accomplished definite 
scientific results, timely and valuable; and there is no 
reasonable doubt that in time additional substantial 
results will be attained, to the advancement of genuine 
psychological science, which at present is in some re» 
spects in an inchoate not.to say chaotic condition. 
The work devolving upon this society is of a more 
intricate and delicate nature, so far as formulating 
conclusions of an established character, than obtains 
in purely physical research. In physical science, the 
immutability of the laws of the material universe in a 
measure simplifies the attainment of established re- 
sults. The constancy of physical nature, the reign of 
law unvarying in chemistry and the other physical 
sciences, free from the intervention of disturbing 
mental influences, renders the task of the physical ex- 
plorer or investigator an easy and uninvolved one as 
compared with that of the psychological student. 
Although law is as supremely regnant in mental phe- 
nomena as in the material universe, inconstancy of 
operation, rather than immutability of action, may be 
said to dominate mind in its varied fields of manifesta- 
tion. The ever-varying conditions of the environ- 
ment affect continually the sphere of operation of the - 
human mind. Of course like circumstances invariably 
produce like results; but as regards the mind, abso- 
lutely similar circumstances, in all respects, rarely if 
ever attend its successive action. Not only is each 
individual mind different from all others, but constant 
mutation prevails in each—varying emotions and 
trains of thought succeeding each other without 
cessation, except perhaps in dreamless sleep. The 
contrast between this and the nevervarying constancy 
of physical causation, as exemplified in chemistry, 
optics, acoustics, electric and magnetic action, etc., 
is readily seen. So much the more difficulf, then, is 


‘the exact determination of psychological laws than 


that of the laws of physical science. 

If the laws of psychology in general are not easy of 
certain determination, probably the most difficult of 
solution among psychical problems are those involved 
in the action of the human mind in connection with 
the special classes of phenomena engaging the atten- 
tion of the Society for Psychical Research. These, 
as a rule, are of the character called abnormal; and 
so-called abnormal mental manifestations “generally 
require more extended, patient and careful considera- 
tion and study in order to properly gauge and classify 
them than the normal activities of the human brain. 
It is also probable that of all abnormal mental opera 
tions, those of which the study is devolved upon thi. 
society are the most difficult of accurate determina- . 
tion and analysis. It is seen, then, that the work 
which the S. P. R. has taken upon itself is one 
necessitating, for its correct prosecution, some of the 
most cautious handling incident to successful scientific 
endeavor. In work of tnis intricate nature it be- 
hooves those laboring thereon to ‘‘go slow,” to 
minutely scrutinize every detail, to leave no gaps un- 
closed through which fraud or illusion might slip un- 
detected. It appears that the society has pursued this 
line of action to a considerable extent, and in so doing 
it was simply doing its duty to itself and to the causc 
of truth. Instead of sneers and censure, of which it 
has been the recipient on many occasions from spirit- 
ualistic writers and journalists, commendation well 
deserved, for good work faithfully executed, should 
have been bestowed upon it. 

To my mind Spiritualists make a great mistake in 
berating the scientists and in underestimating the im- | 
portance of scientific verification of the claims of 
their philosophy. Science is the true savior of the 
world. Science is only systematized knowledge, anc 
it is by knowledge alone that mankind is saved. Thi: 
is true as well in the domains of ethics and religio 
as in those of physical nature. Not until man has - 
comprehensive knowledge of the correct relations th: 
should exist between man and man in all the affai 
of life will it be possible for him to exemplify a co 
rect and perfect moral code; and not until man attair 
a knowledge of his relations to the Infinite Power 
manifested in the phenomenal universe and in him 
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self, coupled with a correct understanding, so far as 
it is possible for him to obtain, of the true nature of 


that Power and of its modes of manifestation in 
nature, will it be possible for him to be guided aright 
in life, in the exercise of the true religious elements of 
his being. i 

Scientific ethics and scientific religion are as great 
desiderata, and as much required for mankind’s hap- 
piness, enlightenment, and progress, as is a knowl- 
edge of the laws of chemistry or the principles of 
mathematics. For example, when scientific ethics 
and religion prevail, it will be no longer regarded as 
an infraction of moral law, and a violation of the com- 
mand of Deity, to perform any necessary labor on the 
first day of the week; neither at that time ‘will it be 
possible for the enormities committed, on the one 
hand, by the Tory party in England against the in- 
habitants of Ireland, and those committed on the other 
hand, by the whites in the southern states of this 
Union against the negro citizens resident in those 
. states, to be continued, to the disgrace of both 
countries, as at present, ‘Then the ‘brotherhood of 
man, and equal rights,” now loudly prated of, will be 
practically realized. 

It can not be rationally denied that the determin- 
ation of true scientific ethics and of true religion is 
measurably connected with a correct solution of the 
problem involved in the psychic phenomena called 
spiritual, and believed, by hosts of Spiritualists, to be 
due to the action of the spirits of those who formerly 
lived in a physical body on earth. 
the Spiritualists are true, if only in part,—if it be 
scientifically demonstrated that a part, no matter how 
small, of the phenomena in question are caused by 
human spirits, dwelling in what is called the Spirit- 
world,—it is readily seen of ‘what great moment such 
demonstration must be in the realms of religion and 
ethics. The general consensus of spiritualistic com- 
~ungications is radically contradictory of the popular 
religious faiths and in consonance with the cultured 
rationalism of to-day, and if any of the alleged com- 
munications from spirits are proven to be what they 
claim to be, Christianity necessarily is overthrown; 
not that the truths pertaining to Christianity or to 
any other form of religion will be lost, but that it and 
all other organized systems of religion, composed as 
they all are of large admixtures of error with some 
truth, must, as distinctive systems, pass out of exist- 
ence, consequent upon the scientific demonstration of 
the many falsities which form an integral part of their 
constitution. 


If the fundamental tenets taught as truths in the 
communications received from the inhabitants of the 
Spirit-world be established as such, the consequences 
as regards the dogma of Christendom, as well as those 
of Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, etc., 
etc., will necessarily be momentous. The Bible will 
be relegated to its true position, as one of the ancient 
classics, invaluable as literature and further scientific 
study of the evolution of religion in the world, —very 
useful also historically and archzologically consid- 
ered; but no more a special divine revelation than any 
other of the alleged sacred books of the world. Jesus 
will be regarded in his true light, —as an enthusiastic 
Jewish moralist and prophet, like Isaiah, Micah, and 
Amos, who mistakenly supposed himself to be the ex- 
pected Messiah or Christ of his people;—a natural 
man like all other men, fallible, imperfect, whose 
teachings were a mixture of truth and error, and who 
can not rationally be considered as the special spirit 
and leader of mankind, to the exclusion of the many 
other great religious teachers and moral reformers 
. with whom our planet has been blessed. The pre- 
valent conceptions of a local, personal, anthropo- 

morphic God will inevitably die the death,—Jehovah 
and all the other man-made gods, imperfect adumbra- 
_tions of the real divine existence, will be consigned 
to the limbo of exploded superstitions. The heavens 
` and hells of all the theologians will vanish into noth- 
ingness; and many another radical transformation in 
religious thought perforce must follow the establish- 
ment of the genuineness of actual communication be- 
_ tween this world and the land of spirits, and the 
philosophy thereupon ai —the latter & neces- 


If the views of |: 


sary sequence from the general character of the infor- 
mation received from the higher life regarding the 
nature of that life and upon topics of cognate import, 
bearing upon the nature of the universe and of its 
government and operations. 


Not alone in the sphere of theoiogy, but in that also 
of ethics, the moral relations, will the demonstration 
of the essential truth of the spiritual philosophy 
produce important results. A system of natural ethics, 
as against the.dominant systems, based upon alleged 
divine revelations, will be the outcome. Even among 
the liberal Christians there may be found more or less 
superstitious belief, in connection with moral ques- 
tions, based on incorrect notions concerning certain 
things regarded as worthy of speçial reverence; as 
the Bible, Jesus. the Sabbath, the church, the minis- 
try, and other so-called sacred matters,—in none of 
which does there, in truth, inhere any special sacred- 
ness, nor is there any immorality involved in the 
absolute disregard of everything of a theological or 
of a so-called sacred character. True natural ethics 
involves nothing pertaining to superstitious reverence 
for sacred objects and institutions; it recognizes all 
things good and true as sacred; the name Jesus is not 
more sacred than that of Buddha or Abraham Lincoln; 
Jehovah is no more sacred than Brahma or Jupiter; 
Sunday is no more holy than Tuesday, the Bible no 
more holy than the sermons of Theodore Parker or 
the speeches of Wm. Lloyd Garrison; theology is no 
more sacred than geology (usually not so much, in- 
trinsically), and the church no more sacred than the 
publiaschool or the agnostic lecture-hall. Moreover, 
the demonstration, through the spiritual philosophy, 
that every infraction of the natural code of ethics in- 
evitably entails the just penalty therefor, either in 
this world or in the future life, and this by natural 
law, not by the judgment of a personal deity,—this 
demonstration, together with the allied fact that our 
conduct in this world, good or bad, is under the sur- 
veillance of the inhabitants of the Spirit-world, more 
especially of our own immediate connections, our 
nearest relatives, will without doubt exercise great in- 
fluence upon the practical ethics of this world. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 
By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
XI. 
MYSTERIOUS RAPPINGS. 


In a general way it may be said, that on some dog- 
matic points, the rappings differ from our received 
opinions, yet there areexceptions, where the religious 
ideas we entertain are closely followed. A devout 
Christian lady once gave me the following answers to 
some questions, conveying a promise of further com- 
munication on a specified day. 

When will the rappings be made continuously? 


“The birthday of Jesus, the Savior Christ. 

We rejoice in the Lord, we praise him. 

The day of Christ, all join in the spirit land, 
With the loved ones on earth, in praises to him, 
The Savior of mankind. Ask then for us 

All; wait! wait! wait!” 

Keeping this statement in view, I sought on Christ- 
mas day for its fulfillment, but was partially disap- 
pointed in the force and vivacity of the sounds. We 
only obtained the following: «Lord, this is thy holy 
day, the day of joy in thy kingdom. All angels do 
praise thee, for thou art most holy andtrue. The ways 
are the ways of the Lord (probably meaning through 
God’s permission). We have tried, but be not dis- 
couraged, and the power of God will be manifested.” 
The lady through whom these communications came, 
had no leaning to a spiritual belief, but scrupulously 
rejected it, as conflicting with her religious opinions. 


Another noticeable point is that the communications 


through the rappings follow, for the most part, the | 


habitual manner of spelling and mode of expression 
of the person through whom they are made, as: mear 
for mere, telegraft, dont, isforare, was for were, etc., 


-although she may have no conscious knowledge of the 
‘word that is being rapped out. In the case of an 


Irish cook in my family, the rappings throug: 
reflected her religious belief, as far as she ha 
distinct idea, and from mediums who could ne 
read nor write, no communications through the a. 
bet could be obtained, although rappings and phy 
phenomena were freely produced. On one occa 
a French gentleman who spoke very imperfect 
lish, paid his first visit with me to a medium, ant 
professed spirit of his father, who had never lea 
a word of English, replied to the questions corre 
in the same broken language that was used in put 
them. The medium herself was an ignorant per 
and knew nothing of French. In this instance, 
knowledge, habitual mode of expression, and forr 
thought of the questioner were closely followed. 


The correction of errors or misapprehension on ' 
part of the observer, is a constant feature of th | 
phenomena. ` On one occasion the number of a hou 
unknown to the medium, had been asked. The lett 
« f-i” were obtained, and being hastily supposed 
be meant for five, were so put down with the appara 
assent of the rappings,* but after answering anoth 
question, an error was declared, and tracing the wor. 
backwards, the letters r-s-t were substituted for v- 
leaving the answer ‘ f-i-r-s—t.”” The house was No. 

Whilst we may find, without any arduous searc 

an overwhelming and discouraging mass of nonser 
flowing through some phases of these phenomena, - 
come occasionally upon pertinent and philosophis 
conjectures, not wanting in scientific plausibility. 
a list of some fifty mental questions, I once askı 
«What is the office of comets in our solar system 
and received the prompt and most unexpected rep) 
«To convey the miasmas of the worlds as fuel to t. 
sun.” Strange contrasts of flat stupidity and quic 
intelligence with the same persons complicate tt 
subject immensely when viewed exclusively from 
cerebral standpoint. 


There is a phase of character in these rappingr 
which sometimes makes itself manifest, not unimpert- 
ant in trying to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as 
their source. It is undeniable by the most zealous ad- 
herent of the supernal theory, that there is often a 
boastful and pretentious spirit, which we do not 
recognize as belonging to the mental” idiosyncrasy of 
any one present. All observers must have experi- 
enced this characteristic more or less, and also have 
noticed the great adroitness with which the intelli- 
gence parries the charge, when pressed upon it. The 
sot disant ‘‘guardian spirit” of a lady on one occasion 
asserted that ke was always with her, and at any 
moment could tell of her occupation and thoughts. I — 
took him at: his word, and made an appointment with 
him to interview this lady at a given hour. In the 
mean time I engaged her, without stating my object 
to do at that hour some singular act, describe it, and 
enclose the description in a sealed envelope. At the 
time appointed, the guardian was called upon for his 
report. He promptly responded, but his tale was as 
different from the lady’s written statement, as dayligh. 
from darkness. On reproaching him for this breach 
of good faith, he cleverly escaped. ‘Ah! poor dear Jane 
has suffered so much in health, that she often thinks 


she has done things she has not, and forgets things >` 
Now ‘poor dear Jane” was as bright _ 


she has done.” 
witted, clear headed and positive a soul as could well - 
be, and was so indignant when she heard the ‘‘guard- 


ian’s” opinion of her capacity, that she repudiated s A 
The whole of this conversation was DER 


him on the spot. 
carried on mentally. : 

Leaving for the present the facts already Franta a 
of as undeniably phenomenal, let us go on to review 
the further developments, which if also are eventually 
found to be true, will throw a broad light over the 


past, and in time lead us on to the very heart of the BES 


mystery. 
IN THE DARK. 


Whether the things which occur in the dark are z È 
phenomenal or not, we must cast aside the supersiiy 8 


* We are doisin reminded how easy it is to ‘inti. 


these phenomena by any mental dogmatism, and when .* 


that state of mind has subsided, corrections are insisted - < 


upon by the intentigence, before it will ara 


` 


' .. feeble proportions, and some cease altogether. 


8) 


aonsense that these phenomena affect darkness 
ise the divine word pronounced light to be good. 
is not good for an undeveloped negative or for 
z curtains. Under the condition of darkness, 
1 several persons are present, it is hardly possible 
range our experiments so as to procure exact 
of genuine physical results. The evidence comes 
more through the entourage of the accompanying 
imstances than through the proof which appeals 
tly to our senses. Scientific exactness is gener- 
wanting. It is not difficult, however, to devise 
ns which by a selection of experiments, impossible 
‘aud, will overcome the suspicions and possibilities 
eceit the darkness engenders. Indeed, the dark- 
3 -itself may be used to procure the evidence of a 
’e Other than muscular, as sometimes phenomena 
e place that could not be accomplished by vol- 
tary human agency without vision. Mental requests 
mplied with by relevant acts at a distance are not 
ssibilities within our compass. Sealed slates written 
thin are inaccessible to human fingers. The voice 
at speaks to you of secrets unknown to others comes 
om a source that knows those secrets. The vision 
nich perceives an inscription in aring, notwith- 
anding the total darkness, can not be the eyesight 
a medium nearly blind. The voice of a stranger 
n not voluntarily call you by the pet name of your 
ildhood. A small, soft and plump hand can not 
.ert the rough pressure of an exceptionally strong 
un. 


Generally we find that the touch of the hands und 
e tones of the voices come simultaneously, they are 
lated as the shaking of the hand and the ‘how do 
- do” of friends when they meet, and can not be 
sparated. It must always be borne in mind that 
1ese voices speak to you with the precision of per- 
mal knowledge on matters known alone to yourself 
nd the intelligence assuming to address you. It is 
certain that neither the voice nor the hand belongs to 
the medium, for at the time she is many feet from 
you, with her back turned to you, carrying on a con- 
versation with others. The hand that presses your 
own is sometimes a large and long one, or small and 
delicate, differing in a marked degree from the medi- 
um’s. The strength displayed exceeds by far that of 
a woman, and the force uséd bears a certain ratio to 
the hardness and size of the hand. These considera- 
tions force us to acquit the medium of personal com- 
plicity, and if we suspect fraud to look to confederates 
for the solution. But opposed to this idea, we find 
that the same results occur with selected friends 
earnestly and intelligently seeking for exact proof ; 
and further, that the thing done in the darkness takes 
place with a precision that is only possible to exact 
vision. As this precision is impossible to human 
agency voluntarily exerted, without lightor eyesight, 
we are also obliged to dismiss the confederate. 


It should not be a difficult matter to establish the 
fact that darkness is not procured, however much it 
‘may be used, for fraudulent purposes. The rappings 
give us in the light certain answers to mental ques- 
tions, in the dark they give the same with still greater 
force and volume. In experiments with slate writing 
if the upper slate is of glass, so as to admit light, we 

obtain no writing until we cover it with-an opaque 
substance. If in a dark room alone with a medium, 
tied beyond the possibility of movement, or preferably 


_, holding her hands, an assistant from the outside sud- 


denly admits the light, the phenomena fade into very 
Even 
.. closing the eyes increases some of the demonstrations 

- in the light, apparently producing a favorable condi- 
_. tion. “Undoubtedly an earnest gazing and wish have 
` great effect on all psychological phenomena, from 
' mermerism up to the present related facts. Every ex- 
periment proves that in the darkest room the demon- 
~ strations are guided by perfect vision. Life would 


_-not be, under some circumstances, worth an hour's 


| purchase, with a fraudulent operatur. Those phases 
- of the phenomena, the truth-of which we can estab- 
“lish. beyond the possibility of doubt, being intelligent, 
- insist upon darkness in some of the other forms, with 


“Rarely an exception. 


`; `. (To. BE CONTINUED.) 
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BORN OF THE SPIRIT. 


By Mrs. Mary V. PRIEST. 
“For the latter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 


That the ‘‘pen is mightier than the sword” is a de- 
batable proverb in’ my mind, for so much depends 
upon who wields either; but however weak the intel- 
lect which guides the former, or the valor of him who 
wields the latter there can be only an equal contest 
between the strong ones of mind or muscle—-strong 
in the conviction of right, thereby giving to the mind 
its purest inspiration, or to the heart its highest 
courage. l : 

. Nothing daunts the courage of the true patriot, 
whether that loyalty be to ideas or to country. In 
fidelity to either, in the contest for a supremacy of 
righteousness, man becomes a hero only in the abso- 
lute renunciation of self to principle. He is indeed a 
savior of men who gives his life to either pen or 
sword that the world may profit by his valor. 

If only men and women of intellect would emanci- 
pate themselves from bondage to slavery of popularity 
and pre-conceived ideas sufficiently to read the best 
thoughts of our best writers, then there would bea 
clearer conception of our incomparable faith, and the 
pen of the gifted Spiritualist would lead the human 
army out of the dark wilderness of skepticism and 
doubt into the clear fields of spiritual light and endur- 
ing faith. As things now are, many even in our own 
ranks who have been blindly led by still more blind 
leaders find the education (?) and experiences of 
years totally inadequate for the practicalities of life 
or the fatalities of a day. And why is this? Why is 
it that their faith does not endure? Why is it that 
when swept by a wave of sorrow they recede with it 
into the sea of despondency instead of rising from the 
iminersion stronger and braver and truer? 

To me the answer is found in the various false con- 
ceptions of Spiritualism and its uses. Many who have 
for years supposed themselves to be good and true 
Spiritualists find that its teachings and doctrines, as 
they have embraced them, furnish no armor against 
disappointment. And this is largely due to the fafse 
prophets who have been only too prolific with both 
pen and voice in dispensing their philosophy (?). 
How necessary that THE JOURNAL’s efforts in the field 
of missionary labor should be supplemented by wise 
and efficient speakers and writers; also by generous 
donations to the end that the world may be made 
acquainted with the true philosophy of Spiritualism. 

A painful illustration of this great and crying need 
has recently come to me in the wail of a dear friend 
lately bereft, who found reason for deserting the ship 
of Hope in which she embarked years ago, because 
the friend who left her failed to give some sign of 
spiritual or angelic ministrations in the hour of death, 
forgetting entirely that he was closing his eyes to 
earth and itsallurements,and had not yet opened them 
to heaven and its unfoldments; and having spent a life- 
time in absolute dependence upon other eyes~to scan 
the angel faces, other ears to catch the heavenly 
music, mortal voice to tell the wondrous story of the 
seraphic spheres he was still in the hour of death de- 
pendent upon his earthly mentors. Melancholy fact 
is this, that Spiritualism must be judged insufficient 
for the needs of that hour, when the insufficiency was 
wholly in the individual. His was but a modern 
illustration of the ‘eyes that see not and ears that 
hear not.” ° 

And pitifully weak is the faith which can not find 
reinforcement rather than the opposite in such a con- 
sistent closing of a life which had always borrowed 
its spiritual instruction, and which had gained to 
itself only intellectual freedom. 

The curse of Spiritualism has ever been this look- 
ing for a sign. Its highest need to-day is a baptism 
of the Holy Spirit which shall kindle anew the fires 
of faith till every soul shall be so filled with the 
divine love as to seek for naught save the answering 
echo in the heart, ‘‘He doeth all things well.” 
we not trust the wisdom and the leve of the Infinite 
Good? Our education has been wholly false if. after 
feasting for years upon the renewal of earthly loves 
we cannot rise to that loftier sentiment of gratitude, 
and adoration to him who is the source of all our joys; 


Can“ 


screamed violently as he entered 
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whose love in our souls is the fountain from whence 
all human loves spring, and whose law makes it pos- 
sible for us to prove their continuity throughout | 
eternity. When I realize what Spiritualism has done 
for my own soul, I blush to own how little I have 
done for it. How after years of mourning I was bid- 
den tc rejoice in the presence of the angels, how the 
spark of human tenderness and love then rekindled 
has grown into a living fire, lighting every avenue of 
darkness in the heart, lifting the veil which separated 
me from my loved ones, filling the heart with a love 
for humanity and all kindred forms of life, flooding 
the soul with gratitude to my Creator for strengthen- 
ing the good impulses and crushing the evil. Think 
you I need a sign when there dwells in the heart such 
an ecstacy of faith? O! my friends, Spiritualism 
means infinitely more to me than communion with the 
departed. °Tis true that that leads to many conver- 
sions, but unless our own experiences lead us higher 
than the human loves and their gratification our faith 
falls far short of its fullest expression; that which we 
desire is more often the yearnings of selfishness than 
the outgrowth of holiness. Why, then, can we not 
submit ourselves to the highest, knowing that that 
which he withholds breathes as deep a love as that 
which he gives? 


SO-CALLED SPONTANEOUS HYPNOTISM. 


A very interesting case of doublé consciousness, 
similar in character to the «Watseka Wonder,” has 
occurred very recently in Hancock, Stevens county, 
Minn., and is reported at length in the St. Paul Globe, 
from which we condense the following statement. 
The subject of what the doctors who have been con- 
sulted in regard to the case name ‘‘spontaneous hyp- 
notism” is a Mrs. Edward Day, a young woman of 
twenty-four years of age. Prior to her marriage a 
year ago, Mrs. Day wasa Miss Caroline Stokes. of 
Marshalltown, Iowa. She was at that time rega::' ` 
py her family as a confirmed somnambulist, and it 
was necessary to watch her closely to prevent a harm- 
ful result following her nocturnal expeditions. All 
sorts of methods were resorted to in the hope of effect- 
ing a cure, but without result. Miss Stokes would, 
while sleeping, deliberately and carefully remove the 
obstructions she herself had assisted to put in place, 
and continue her nightly walks as though the way 
had been clear. This seemingly incurable tendency 
was the cause of much vexation to the family, and it 
was with gratification that they saw her married to 
Mr. Day, at that time a wealthy farmer of Waseca 
county. The reasons for special joy at the consum- 
mation of the alliance were that the doctors engaged 
on Miss Stokes’ case had united in asserting that the 
altered conditions of wedded life would in all prob- 
ability result in a complete cure, such having been 
the experience of medical men in similar cases. Mrs. 
Day never walked in her sleep after marriage, but 
while formerly she had been brilliant and cheerful in 
her disposition, she now became moody and despond- 
ent. The husband endeavored to discover a cause for 
this, but the only reply from his wife was that her 
head ached continually and she had lost all inclina- 
tion to sleep. In fact, Mr. Day asserts that, in a 
space of two months after marriage, his wife was 
totally unable to sleep except when worn out from 
long periods of wakefulness. This sort of thing con- 
tinued for six months, all the efforts of local medical 
experts being useless, when, on the morning of 
October 15th last, there developed a new phase of the 
malady which nonplussed the local medicos and 
caused Mr. Day to have his wife examined by an ex- 
pert on insanity. This gentleman—Dr.' Howard Lan- 
don, of Chicago—pronounced her entirely sane, but 
could not account for her statements, which conflicted 


widely with those of her husband. On the morning © 


referred to above Mr. Day arose, leaving his wife still 


asleep. He noticed, he says, that her face seemed - 


terribly old in its expression as she lay asleep, but. 


attributed the cause to the suffering she had under-_ 


gone. Mr. Day went from the house to the barn, 


milked the cow and, returning to the room in which = 


-e 


he had left his sleeping wife, found- her awake. She . 


‘and pulling the bed- - 
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clothes about her bade him leave the room instantly. 
How dare he enter a lady’s sleeping apartments, and 
so On. 

«What’s the matter, Carrie?” he asked; ‘‘don’t you 
know me? J am your husband, Edward.” 

“Don’t attempt to impose on me, sir,” she replied. 
«I never saw you before. My name is not Carrie; it 
is Margaret; and I never saw you before in my life.” 

‘The husband sat down by the bedside and tried to 
reason with his wife, but she screamed so loudly that 
he was forced to withdraw. Several doctors were sent 

for, but they had never seen a parallel case. Mrs. 
Day was questioned, and she stated that her name 
was Margaret Hill. She lived on Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, and could not account for her present 
situation. -She was convinced that she had been 
drugged. When told that her maiden name had been 
Stokes, and that she lived at Marshalltown, the woman 
laughed in the faces of her informants. then crying 
bitterly, protested that everyone seemed in league 
against her. Dr. Fleming, one of the attendant phy- 
sicians, asked her how cld shé was, and she replied 
without an instant’s hesitation, fifty-six. 
- “How long did you live in Philadelphia?” was 
asked. 

«I was born there, and always lived there.” 

«Do you remember your parents?” 

“No. They died before I was old enough to recog- 
nize them.” l 

«Were you ever married?” 

«No, sir, and I never intend to marry.” 

Dr. Fleming then endeavored by reasoning with the 
lady to make her recall to memory her Marshalltown 
home, her parents, her courtship days, and the school 
she attended in her earlier life, but it was useless; the 
whole period was a blank to her; she was Margaret 
Hill, aged fifty-six, residence Phiiaeiphis, and no 
other. 

Mrs. Day had to be forcibly restrained from leaving 
the house and taking a train for Philadelphia. She 
remained practically a prisoner in her own house, 
‘speaking on all subjects except that of her life history 
in a perfectly rational manner, arising and retiring at 
the usual hours, and refusing to exchange a word on 
any subject with her husband. This state of things 
continued for three weeks, when one morning, to the 
surprise and joy of the éxiled husband, he awoke to 
hear his wife calling him ina natural voice. He 
hastened to her room, to find her again in her right 
mind. She could not be persuaded but that Mr. Day 
had just got through milking the cow, and became 
indignant when an attempt was made to convince her 
that the month was November, and that she had been 
in a condition of delirium for three weeks. As the 
facts became plain to her, however, she brooded over 
them, and after a week of life as the wife of Edward 
Day awoke again one morning as Margaret Hill, spin- 
ster, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Fleming was again summoned. He tgld Day 

- that he regarded the disease as a purely mental one, 
and hesitated to prescribe for the lady. Prof. Richard 
Hodgson, of the Psychical Research Society, was 
written in regard to the case, and after some corres- 

~pondence it was decided to take the patient to Boston 
and see what Professor ‘Hodgson could do in the way 
of recalling her mind to its normal condition. Just 
previous to her starting for that city, where her hus- 

_ band accompanied her, a reporter for the St. Paul 
Globe was permitted to see her, and asked her whether 

she had any recollection of having lived as Miss Caro- 
line Stokes in Marshalltown, Iowa. ° 

«Excuse me,” she said, “I regard questioning `of 
that character as an insult. I sec that you have been 
told this absurd story by my abductors. I do not care 
to make my troubles public, but will say to you, per- 
sonally, that I am being abducted for some purpose of 
these men. I was never in Marshalltown in my life, 
and I do not know this man Day, who claims to be my 
husband. I ama maiden lady, and I live in Philadel- 
phia.” 

The victim of this unfortunate delusion refused to 
answer any further questions. 

A correspondent who sends us other papers with 

accounts of this singular case, suggests that it would 
~ he very valuable knowledge if the Margaret Hill in 


this case could be found, to ascertain the psychic re- 
lation’ between them. Of course this would be diffi- 


cult with so common a name in so great a city, 


but she would no doubt give a history of herself that 
might be verified. Such cases seem to be more fre- 
quent latterly, and if the history of the new occupant 
of the body could be learned it would make decidedly 
interesting reading 


' HYPNOTISM A CURE FOR VICIOUS HABITS. 


mesmerists, for example, give the following fac 
support of their fluid theory. They say that if a 

is made over a limb, and the parts are lightly touluu 
the muscles contract and the limb may be raised; tb 
is a mesmerizing pass. If the pass is then made ove 
the limb without touching it, just moving the air, 
will fall back again; this is a demesmerizing pass. 
the air is agitated at one side of the head, the hea 
turns, following the operator’s hands. If the pass 
made on the opposite side of the head, the headé.ari 
back to that side. Pass the hand quickly ovurtt 
subject’s hand, and draw it away suddenly; if this is 


-| repeated several times the hand is lifted up of itself 


` Physicians who are studying the varied phenomena 
of hypnotism are becoming more and more convinced 
of its power. French physicians have held that a 
person subject to hypnotic influence can be hypnotized 
by correspondence—for example, by assuring him 
that as soon as he has read a letter he will fall asleep. 
The same physicians have also declared that persons 
can be hypnotized by means of the telephone, and 
that no matter what voice conveys the suggestion, it 
produces the desired effect. A leading French physi- 
cian declares that some people can be hypnotized with 
chloroform before they are really under its influence. 
He says that every time he has used chloroform he has 
suggested to his patient, before the latter had taken 
the first inspiration, that he would fall asleep quickly 
and quietly. In some cases the hypnotic state came 
before the anesthesia. If the sleep was deep enough 
to cause complete anzsthesia, the operation could be 
performed without delay; if not, he kept on giving 
chloroform until the anzsthesia was complete, and this 
invariably took place more rapidly because it was 
aided by suggestion. ‘This course also prevented the 
usual period of excitement. 


But while the study of the mysterious power has 
revealed more and more clearly the ways in which it 
may be used for personal ends, it has also demonstrated 
its value as a curative agent in many physical ail- 
ments that have not succumbed to the usual treat- 
ment. Ali the physicians who have studied hypnotism 
closely appear to be convinced that it may be made 
especially valuable as an agent to overcome vicious 
habits. There are many cases on record of its use as 
a cure for chronic alcoholism and the excessive use of 
tobacco. One of the latest uses to which it has been 
put, however, is to cure the opium habit, and the first 
case publicly mentioned is reported from a San Fran- 
cisco jail. 

In the latter part of last November, Frank Edwards, 
a young victim to the opium habit, was sent to the 
house of correction. He underwent fearful tortures 
on account of his craving for the drug, which the 
prison authorities refused to give him. Dr. Brown, 
the jail physician, who was called in to attend Ed- 
wards; became alarmed at the power that Edwards’s 
craving exerted over his nervous system, and was for 
a time ataloss to know what to do, He greatly 
feared that Edwards would become insane. He there- 
fore determined to try the effect of hypnotizing Ed- 
wards. Tbe doctor found him a good subject, and 
soon obtained complete control over him. He found 
no difficulty in putting him to sleep, and Edwards ad- 
mitted that through the doctor’s influence he had en- 
joyed the first refreshing sleep that he had known for 
years. The result was a complete change in his con- 
dition. He not only gained fiesh rapidly, but lost all 
desire for opium. The complete absence of this de- 
sire was shown by an instance which came under the 
physician’s notice. A fellow prisoner, who didn’t be- 
lieve in Edward’s reform, offered the latter some gum 
opium. Edward’s took it, but it made him sick, a 
thing which had never happened before. 

This case became known to other physicians in San 
Francisco. and according to the latest reports they 
were all studying it and experimenting with a view 
to testing the permanency of the cure. The unofficial 
report of this case ascribed the cure to the mesmeric 
power of Dr. Brown. It alleges that it was his in- 
dividual mesmeric influence over Edwards that en- 
abled him to accomplish the result described. This 
view, however, is opposed to the latest theories of the 
best medical experts on hypnotism. Dr. Bernheim, 
professor in the Faculty of Medicine at Nancy, whose 
recent work on hypnotism is accepted as the best 
authority on the subject, denies that there is any such 
influence as was suggested by Mesmer. Nearly all 
the leading physicians agree that the theories of ani- 
mal magnetism must be rejected. Dr. Bernheim says 
upon the subject: ‘‘The phenomena of so-called ani- 
mal magnetism are simply the phenomena of sugges- 
tion. In hypnotism the subject’s conviction is such 
that the idea suggested imposes itself with greater or 
less force upon the mind, and induces the correspond- 
ing action by means of a kind of cerebral automatism. 
In my hypnotic cases I have not observed a single 
act which can not be thus interpreted without calling 
for the intervention of any fluid analogous to the 
force of, the magnet, or electricity escaping from cer- 
tain organisms to react upon others. The doctrine of 


suggestion, which is deduced from observation, is con- 


trary to the doctrine of Mesmer or mesmerism. The 


- 


and remains in a cataleptic condition—an eviđen 
proof, the mesmerists say, that the operator’s hanı 
draws the magnetized patient’s hand, as the magne 
attracts iron. It has been proved that this is i: 
reality only the action of suggestion; that no fluid an 
magnetic influence comes into play. The phenomen. 
arise apart from the operator’s will if, by gesture o. 
by touch, interpreted by the subject's mind, he mani 
fests a desire which the subject can not resist. The 
same passes, accompanied or unaccompanied witl 
touching of the limb, mesmerizing or demesmerizing, 
in the language of the magnetizers, may induce the 
same phenomenon, the raising or dropping of the 
hand. The subject’s movements are instinctive and 
automatic. The patient’s brain directs the movement, 
naturally indicated by this attitude.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, one of the officers of the 
American Neurological Association, and at the head 
of the Neurological Department of the Post Graduate 
School of Medicine in this city, has made exhaustiv 
experiments with the phenomena of hypnotism. H. 
told the Sun reporter the other day that he had nc 
doubt that hypnotism would be an agent in overcom 
ing the opium habit in some persons. +I do not see, 
he said, “why it should not have as much influenc 
over the opium habit as it has over alcoholism anc 
smoking. ‘There are many cases on record where 
victims of these. habits have been cured through its 
agency. This is the first time that I have heard o 
the use of hypnotism to overcome the opium hab’ 
but it may be used frequently. I can see very readi 
how Dr. Brown effected this cure, It is one of ’ 
principles of hypnotism that the more frequently it 
used upon a subject the stronger becomes its influence 
If a patient is hypnotized and toid to avoid a certai 
thing he will probably obey for twenty-four hour: 
after the first experience. The second time, the in. 
fluence of the hypnotic command may exrtend-ove 
forty-eight hours. And so it will continue to extend 
and increase its influence until possibly it has a per- 
manent effect. Very probably Dr. Brown told Ed- 
wards, while he was in’ hypnotic sleep, that he would 
not smoke or eat opium again; also that if he did it 
would make him sick. I have had similar experience 
with victims of the tobacco and alcoholic habits. I 
have a patient now who was an inveterate pipe 
smoker. He wants to smoke a pipe all the time. I 
put him into hypnotic sleep and told him if he would 
smoke a pipe it would make him sick. The next day 
he did smoke a pipe, and although this had been his 
habit for years it made him deathly sick. The result 
is he will never smoke a pipe again. There are many 


cases on record where men have been prevented from 


drinking liquor in this same way. 


«‘There’is only one obstacle in the way of the gen- 
eral adoption of hypnotism as a cure for vicious 
habits. That, however, is a very serious one. It is 
the fact that not every person is subject to hypnotic 
influence. In fact, it has been conclusively proved 
that Americans are the hardest people in the world to 
hypnotize. The best subjects, I found among people 
accustomed to obedience—among soldiers and serv- 
ants. Europeans, on the average, are more generally 
trained to obedience than Americans, hence a greater 
proportion of them yield to the suggestions of the 
hypnotic operators. In my experiments at the post- 
graduate school I have found it almost impossible to 
hypnotize Americans. The few who have shown 
themselves good subjects have proved to be the off- 
spring of Europeans. Asa rule l have had to use 
persons of foreign birth altogether. The best subjects . 
were the Polish and Russian Hebrews. I think, how- 
ever, that persons who become slaves to habits are ` 
more readily subjected to, hypnotic influences than ` 
others. The man who becomes an opium eater would, ~- 
I should think make a good subject. If He yields at 
all to the influence, Ihave no doubt that he can be: : 
cured.” $ 

Physcians are generally agreed about the post- a 
hypnotic influence. The power to give a hypnotic, ` 
subject a command while in a trance, which he will--. 
execute without knowing why after he was awakened,. ` 
is generally admitted by physicians. Dr. Bernheim =. 
mentions a case which came under his observation _: 3 
which proves conclusively that the operator can overs. 
come in the mind of the patient a dislike previously: 
formed. His patient had an unconquerable distaste 
for meat. He had in vain suggested to her that she 
would eat it with pleasure. She absolutely refused tó- 
accept the suggestion, and did not ¢ even wish to taska: 
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neat during her sleep. He thereupon made her 
ge her personality. He asked her what her name 
as, and when she answered him, he replied: 

«But no, you are not M. M., youare Josephine D., 
- er aunt.” 

In an instant or two she accepted his suggestion, 

ad he continued: 

«There is your niece, M. M. Give her a lecture. 

he does not want to eat meat, thinking it is bad. 

hoxs#her how we eat it. Tell her how good it is.” 

The patient thereupon put herself in her aunt’s 
place, gave her fictitious niece a little lecture, and 

swallowed willingly a large piece of beef, even asking 

or more to show her niece how good it was. 

- Dr. Bernheim expresses the opinion that all men 
san be hypnotized, but that the methods by which 
‘his can be done are not yet known. He says on this 
ubject: 

' «When a sure and constant soporiftic agent shall 
Je discovered provoking sleep rapidly without modi- 
‘ying the psychical disposition so thatthe subject may 
sleep with his thoughts fixed on the person present, 
then perhaps no one will escape from the suggestive 
influence of others, as no one will escape from the 
hallucinatory suggestions pr ovoked by his own im- 
pressions in a normal sleep.” 

American physicians generally do not agree with 
this, but the many coincide with De, Bernheim i in the 
theory that the question of gencral intelligence docs 
not affect the subject’s susceptibility to hypnotism. 
New Yorkers think it practically impossible to hyp- 
notize any person, the first time at any rate, without 
iis own consent. Whether the voluntary obedience 
progresses to the involuntary state depends upon the 
subject’s constitution. Dr. Bernheim says in regard 
to this: l 

«Itis wrong to believe that the subjects influenced 
we all weak-nerved, weak-brained, hysterical, or 

women. Most of my observations relate to men whom 
I have chosen on purpose to controvert this belief. 

Without doubt, impressionability varies. Common 
people, those of gentle disposition, old soldiers, arti- 

ws, people accustomed to passive obedience, have 
. semed to me more ready to receive the suggestions 

an preoccupied people, and those who often uncon- 

nously oppose a certain mental resistance. Cases of 
.nsanity, melancholia,and hypochondriaare often diffi- 
cult or impossible to influence. The idea of being 
hypnotized must be present; the patient must submit 
entirely to the hypnotizer, using no cerebral resist- 
anee;-then, I repeat, experience shows that a very 
large majority of people are easily influenced. 

«I have hypnotized very intelligent people belong- 
ing to the higher grades of society who were uot in 
the least nervous, at any rate in the sense in which 
that word is commonly used. Doubtless it is often 
impossible to influence people who make it a point of 
honor to show that they can not be hypnotized, that 
they have minds better balanced than others, and 
that they are not susceptible to suggestions, because 
such persons do not know how to put themselves into 

‘the physical state necessary to realize the suggestion. 
They refuse to accept it, consciously or unconsciously; 
in fact, they oppose a kind of counter suggestion.” 

It is the possibility that slaves of vicious habits will 
not voluntarily submit to hypnotic influence that 
makes some physcians doubt its efficacy in many 
cases. It is a fact generally realized that such persons 
are not at all anxious to give up their habits. They 
have become slaves to a degree where they think their 
sole pleasure in life depends upon the continuance of 
the habits. According to the theory of hypnotism, 
these persons can be influenced by anybody, and need 
not depend upon physicians. Persons who can be in- 
fluenced at all are subject to general not special in- 
fluence. 


` TAKING UP THE CROSS. 
By W. WHITWORTH. 


I never did go much on talk, neither in political 
nor church meetings. An ounce of doing is worth 
more than a bushel of gab any day. A little experi- 
ence I’m going to tell about will illustrate that pretty 
plainly. Said Justice Bomm, one Saturday morning: 
‘Frick, here’s a job for you in the country. Arrest 
the party named in this warrant. Don’t come back 
without him.” 

Talk enough. I hurried home to let mother know 
I might be away till Monday, so as to be in time to 
catch the next train out for North Boxwood. 
my grandaughter, a trim little maiden of fourteen, 
and as sweet a girl as you could find in ten counties: 

‘Oh, grandpa, do take me with you! Ido so want 
to go into the country.” 

What could I say, with those bright eyes pleading, 
and the plump, cherry lips set so poutingly? Did God 
_ ever make anything more lovely than a fresh-hearted 

- girl! Arrived at Boxwood station, my first business 
was to place Birdie in the care of a nice, motherly 
body at a quiet, comfortable house of entertainment, 
and then look out for the young chap I wanted. I 
"goon. had his locality spotted, but found I could not 


Said - 


secure him in time for the last departing train; so ar- 
ranged to stay until Monday morning. Birdie just 
danced in ecstacy when she found how long we were 
to stay, and off we started for a ramble in the woods. 

Did you ever fully size up the exquisite delight it 
gives, how every nerve tingles with the sense of a new 
existence, to slowly saunter by the side of a tiny 
creek, rippling over the smooth pebbles, with here 
and there a big boulder against whose sides the glis- 
tening waters splash in whirling flecks of white foam, 
through long grass and weeds and wild flowers, under 
the widespreading foliage overhead? What a wealth 
of deep shadow is given by the trees, what wierd 
music in the swelling rustle of the twigs and leaves, 
and wonderful beauty flickering down in gleams of 
chastened sunlight through the gothic fret-work on 
every hand! Everything is redolent of peace, sweet 
peace and gladness. The birds sing and twitter in the 
fulness of unbroken joy, myriads of insects give click 
and whirr of harmonious accompaniment, while all 
nature seems filled with happiness to the brim. 

“Qh, grandpa, look at these pretty flowers!” 

As sweet and innocent as the bright flowers she 
held in her hands, what a suggestion of heaven’s 
possibilities she presents! But here, plain John 
Frick is' growing ridiculously sentimental for a con- 
stable. Nextday we went to the little frame church at 
the crossroads, cosily sheltered under the great over- 
shadowing boughs of a monster button-ball tree. Not 
many of the good folks had arrived, but they soon began 
to drop in by two’s and three’s, the women arranging 
themselves on one side and the men on the other. 

I can’t call to mind at what minute the sight first 
struck me, except, I remember, it was a while after 
the minister began his discourse. It was such a new 
and altogether queer thing, that at first I rubbed my 
eyes to make sure I was looking right. 

If you'll believe me, on the top of every bonnet, 
and on every head, bald or other wise, there was a bat 
—one of them night ‘‘varmints” with long leathery 
wings,,only twice as big; and they were gently flap- 
pinf their wings exactly with the same die-away 
motion of the women waving their fans! No, sir; I 
didn’t fancy it. John Frick isn’t, given to wild, 
romantic fancies, believes in plain facts. And there 
was the biggest one of all swaying its long wings 
round the head of the minister! Gospel truth. I 
never was so beat in my life. What could it mean? 
I puzzled my brain above a bit. At last I seemed to 
catch on. 

But I must first mention, that from a boy I’ve had 
the faculty of seeing things outside of my natural 
vision, and sometimes it comes to me what they mean. 
It was given to me this time. It was on account of 
the sleepiness of the sermon, and the sleepiness of 
the congregation. Not that any of them were 
sleeping with eyes closed. It was just a kind of mind 
dozing, growing out of the fact that the minister was 
beyond his depth trying to talk about things he didn't 
understand, and his hearers didn’t understand either. 
I knew this from a confession he made. He had 
rambled a long time on the importance of having 


“grace,” and then owned up that he couldn’t exactly 
tell what grace was! This put their minds to sleep 
altogether. 


With the stir created by his announcement that 
there would be a short testimony meeting, the bats 
vanished as unaccountably as they had appeared, 

The testimony was as close to one pattern as if 
rolled out of a machine. No variety, no life, pitched 


-in one sing-song way, just as boys get off their les- 


sons by rote at school. After one or two got up and 
almost defiantly avowed their determination to ‘‘speak 
for Jesus,” the burden of the rest was desire to ‘‘take 
up the cross,” though not one explained what kind of 
cross nor to what effect they would take it up. As 
we walked .down the road hand-in-hand, the child 
asked, after remaining pensively silent for several 
minutes: <‘‘Grandpa, can’t the people find the cross 
they said they wished to take up?” 

This was; a poser. I answered that likely they 
couldn’t; when, at the close of another long spell of 
silent thinking, she added: ‘‘Gradpa, what would 
they do with the cross if they did find it?” 

This was stilt more of a poser. I had to confess 
myself beaten. 

In the afternoon, just as I'd settled down for an 
afternoon uap, the dear child came running to my side 
with eyes in wide-open interest, and eagerly burst 
forth: «Oh, grandpa! There is a poor lady lying 
sick—has been sick more than a year—in the little 
house we saw on the edge of the deep gully; and they 
say,” here she sank her voice to a whisper, ‘‘that her 
husband is not kind to her, and her two big sons and 
a girl older than I am neglect her very badly; often 
go away and leave her allalone- They have just 
passed by here, so the poor lady must be alone now. 
Oh, how sad and weary it must be! I wish I could go 
and give her my flowers. Perhaps they might cheer 
her.” 

«‘So-you shall, you soft hearted little thing,” I said, 
in response to the pleading look in her wistful eyes. 


In a rough, plain farm house standing entirely alone, - 


at least a quarter of a mile from any other dwelling 


we found a middle-aged lady, with a pinched white 
face and deep sunken eyes, on a bed ina room off. 
from the main family apartment, and not another soul 
about the place. It seemed dreadfully hard that one in 
such extremity should be deserted in this fashion by 
her family. When I had offered a few words to ex-. 
plain our calling, the dear child timidly approached 
the bed, and, holding the bunch of sweet-smelling 
flowers near to the sick woman, softly said: ` 

‘I found these, and they looked so pretty and 
bright, I thought you might like to have them?” 

I wish you could have seen the look in that suffer- 
er’s countenance. The whole face, with the dim, 
sunken eyes, lit up like a sudden gleam of sunshine 
out of a dark cloud. Such a revelation it was of sur- 
prise, gladness, and gratitude swelling up froma 
heart nearly turned to stone. Then a wasted hand 
clasped that of the girl and drew it to her lips in the 
most touching way I ever saw. I turned away to the 
window, I could not stand it, and that’s the truth. I 
don’t just know how it came about, but the next I saw 
my dear girl had reachd down a Bible from a little 
shelf and began to read; and her clear, soft voice 
gave out the words that have thrilled with hopeful 
gladness millions on millions of despairing souls: 
‘Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden 
and I will give you rest!” And so with other golden 
promises in a low monotone that was inexpressibly 
tender. Ina sudden burst of energy the sick woman 
caught the child's head within her arms to*her bosom 
and rained tears of pent-up motherly affection on 
face, neck and hair, mingled with such burning kisses 
as only come from a breaking heart, sobbing the 
words: “Oh! how you have lifted the heavy cross 
that has crushed me down! Qh, the comfort of it!” 
Then she lay back exhausted and fell into a quiet 
sleep. ‘That night, as I sat on the stoop with my 
darling’s head on my knee, the melancholy notes of 
a distant Whip-poor-Will came softly stealing on the 
calm summer air: and, just as distinct as I ever heard 
anything in my life, it said, ‘‘Passing away!” +‘Pass- 
ing away!” 

I can’t express what a shock it was next morning, 
to learn that the poor soul had passed to her rest at 
the very time that bird gave his solemn note of warn- 
ing. 

Said my dear girl, as we walked to the train: ‘‘Oh, 
grand pa, was that the cross those people wanted to 
take up? Was it too far away for them?” 

‘‘No, deary; it was too near. The farther away a 
cross is the easier it is to carry.” 

A long pause, when the child earnestly added: «Oh 
grand pa, I shall always be so glad that I went and 
gave comfort to the poor lady before she passed 
away.” 

So will Constable John Frick. 


A rather remarkable exhibition of hypnotism was 
given at Drs. Whitmore & Rennebaum’s dental par- 
lors last night by Prof. Lars Anderson, recently from 
Denmark. There were present several dentists and 
newspaper representatives, the object of the exhibi- 
tion being to show the utility of hypnotism as a sub- 
stitute for anzesthetics in pulling teeth. Unfortunately 
there were no teeth present to be pulled. The offer 
of a Times reporter to undergo the ordeal was not ac- 
cepted. Prof. Anderson, however, succeeded, it is 
claimed, in hypnotizing a subject by telephone, some- 
thing that has hitherto been regarded as impossible. 
A young man named John Simonson was placed at a- 
‘phone in a drug store, at Lake and Clark streets, 
while Prof. Anderson called him up from the Com- ` 
mercial hotel. The subject was completely hypnotized 
in a few moments, it was claimed, and in that condi- 
tion was made to purchase a cigar, arrest a bystander, 
and do other things of a like nature. ' Afterward a 
blazing match was applied to his hands, but it pro- 
duced no signs of pain. His head was then placed 
upon one chair and his feet on another, while a by- 
stander stood on his body, which was perfectly rigid. 

Dr. Rennebaum said that Prof. Anderson had fre- 
quently hyponotized patients in his office, enabling 
him to extract teeth without any pain. Besides being 
able to place subjects under control by telephone, 
Prof. Anderson has, so Dr. Rennebaum states, hypno- 
tized patients aid in that condition sent them with a 
note to the dentist and they were operated upon 
without their knowledge. The subject last night was 
placed under control, and during that condition dis- 
covered a watch that had been secreted in a place 
unknown either to himself or Prof. Anderson. Alto- 
gether the performance bore rather an uncanny tinge 
at times.—Chicago Times, Dec. 14th. 


The} "sudden fall of the Irish political leader,.Mr. 
Parnell, morally discredited, and his loss of popular 
esteem on both sides of the Atlantic, is a most signifi- 
cant object lesson, illustrating the growth of enlight- 
ened public sentiment upon the general subject of | 
social purity, and of the increased sensitiveness of. 
public feeling concerning moral delinquencies on the 
part of public men. n.—Philanihropist. 7 : 
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AN APPEAL. 
FROM CELIE, MELIE, AND VELIE. 


By their next friend, Eliza Sproat Turner. 


We are three tender, clinging things, 
With palpitating natures, 

We can’t endure that geutlemen 
Should think of us as creatures 


Who dress like frights, and want their rights, 
Or business to attend to. 
_ Or have their views, or ask the news, 
Or anything that men do. 


O listen, valued gentlemen, | 
. Don't let yourselves be blinded, 
We're not estranged, we're no way changed, 
And not the least strong-minded. 


We can’t abide careers and things, 
We never touch an ism, 

We couldn't stand outside a sphere, 
Nor do a syllogism. 


We don’t enjoy rude health, like some, 
Nor manuish independence, 

We're helpless as three soft-shelled crabs 
Without some male attendance. 


We need—oh, how we need—a guide, 
Secure, his views obtaining, 

Of what to like, and where to step, 
And whether it is raining. 


And when we roam, we wait for him 
To point with manly strictures, 

The landscape out, and say, “Behold!” 
Just as they do in pictures. 


We're teusting—confiding— 
Too easily we're blinded, f 

We're clinging, and hanging— 
And truly feeble-minded. 


We disapprove the sort of girl 
Who calls for education, 

And sells her talents, like a man, 
For bold remuneration. 


_ We'd die before we'd learn a trade, 
We’d scorn to go to college, 
We know (from parsing Milton) how 
Unfeminine is knowledge. 


` “God is thy law, thou mine,” it says, 
Thou art my guide and mentor, 
My author and my publisher, 
' Source, patentee, inventor. 


But we, we can do naught but cling, 
As on the oak the vine did, 

And we know nothing but to love, 
Indeed, we're feeble-minded! 


Mr. Paul, who lived for some time in the 
Cameroon region, West Africa, says the 
New York Sun, tells of a highly successful 
woman’s right movement awhile ago in the 
Akona tribe, illustrating the fact that 
when women unanimously assert them- 
selves in savage lands, as well as elsewhere, 
they are a great power in the community. 
In that benighted region women are not 
supposed to have any rights. When a 
girl is thirteen or fourteen years old, 
she is sold to anybody who has prop- 
erty enough to pay the price her father asks 
for her, and thereafter she works like a 
slave for her board and lodging, and is 
subject to all the caprices of her lord and 
master. Even the bondsmen in the com- 
munity have more privileges than the free 
women, and some of them, in time, are 
able to support rather extensive harems of 
their own. 

It happened that there were some strong- 
minded women among the Akona people, 
and they lifted up their voices in public 
` places in favor of some radical social re- 
forms that would make the lot of woman- 
kind rather more endurable. They were 
jeered at as women reformers have been in 
some other lands, and were advised by the 
superior sex to keep on digging in the fields 
and pounding manioc root, and thank for- 
tune that their lot was not less tolerable. 
Reform was evidently not to be secured 
by any amount of feminine protest, and so 
these strong-minded women put their 
heads together and decided upon radical 
and far-reaching measures. 

The tribe is a small one. Nearly all the 


` adult females in it enlist under the banner 
of women’s rights. One day there was an 


. - enormous commotion in that little com- 


_ munity. It was almost wholly confined 
to the male population, the fact being that 
there was hardly a woman there to share 
the excitement. The mothers and wives, in 
a most. unexpected and heartless manner, 
- hag suddenly dropped their implements of 

. drudgery, and, with their children in arms 


and marriageable daughters, had hied them 


through the forests to the territory of an- 


other tribe, where, at the distance of eight or 
ten miles from their own garden patches, 


they were prepared to open negotiations 


with the lordly chaps they had left behind 
them. They knew befcrehand that they 
would meet with a hospitable reception in 
the tribe with which they took refuge. It 
happened that this tribe was larger than 
the Akona, and did not like them very 
well, and it tickled them half to death to 
see the pickle in which the Akona men 
suddenly found themselves. The women 
set themselves to work, earning their 
daily bread, and waited without a bit of im- 
patience for an embassy to put in an ap- 
pearance. i 


The Akona tribe was of the opinion that 
they could not continue in business with- 
out the female members thereof, ani they 
wanted the women to return home. The 
particularly strong-minded spokeswoman 
of the refugees said she was glad to learn 
at last that the women of her tribe were 
regarded as a desirable element of the 
Akona people. As the women had taken 
care of all the men, it was evident they 
were able to take care of themselves, and 
they had not the slightest intention of go- 
ing home except on certain important con- 
ditions, which she specified. Then the 
embassy went home to consult the chief 
men, who, as their harems were the 
largest, were the greatest sufferers by the 
flight of the fair sex. The women stipu- 
lated that they would come back if a con- 
siderable part of the agricultural duties of 
the community were in future turned over 
to the slaves, if the mothers were permitted 
to have something to say abous the disposal 
of their daughters, and if several other 
conditions were complied with. It did not 
take long for the gentlemen of Akona to 
decide what todo. A day or two later the 
women went back in high feathér, having 
achieved a complete victory, and they have 
been treated very well ever since. 


Dr. Mary Lee’s crusade against the garter 
in the New York State Normal School is 
but one chapter in a long but interesting 
story. Dr. Lee has been for fifteen years 
professor of physical culture in the school, 
which has upon its rollabout two hundred 
young women. She is a perfect specimen 
of her sex from a physical standpoint, and 
looks the very picture of health. Of com- 
manding presence, pleasing address and 
the incarnation of kindness, Dr. Lee has 
great influence among the students. Her 
education covers many years of hard work 
at the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, in the medical college, as well as 
subsequent study in Europe. Her bent 
of mind has been in the hygienic line of 
investigation. She has given temperance 
lectures based on physiology in county in- 
stitutes. She requires every young lady 
student to be governed by the following 
regulations as to dress: ‘‘ Heelless shoes 
having broad toes, garments of light 
weight, loose about trunk and arms and 
suspended from the shoulders, are required, 
Stays are not permitted in class.” 

The young ladies’ gymnasium, over 
which Dr. Lee rules, is equipped very much 
as are gymnasiums for the other sex, with 
Indian clubs, dumb bells, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and chest pulleys. The 
Delsartian method is also followed. One 
of the first points of attack in Dr. Lee’s 
war upon feminine dress methods was the 
corset, and it had to go, its place being 
taken by snugly fitting waists. The visitor 
has only to drop into a class-room during 
recitation hours to see what a foothold the 
new principles of dress reform have gained 
among the students. Most of the young 
ladies wear light, loose garments which 
certainly do not show off their physical 
contour to a disadvantage. The young 
lady students recognize in Dr. Lee one of 
their best friends, and the charm of her 
personality has had more to do in bringing 
about the innovations than perhaps any- 


thing else. Sheis greatly amused at the stir 


her recent orders have made, and modestly 
says that she has only the interests of her 
sister women at heart. 


e 

Mrs. Eugene M. Aaron, of Philadelphia, 
obtains the first prize of three, offered last 
year by Robert H. Lamboreo for the best 
essays on the extirpation of mosquitoes by 
other insects. Mrs. Watts Hughes, ac- 
cording to Cassels Family Magazine, has 
made some delicate investigations into the 
nature of sound, with remarkable results, 
the making of pictures with notes of music. 
An elastic membrane, covered with a semi- 
fluid paste, is placed over the mouth of a 
hollow receiver. The musical note of the 
singer mirrors itself in the paste in most 
unexpected forms, of flowers, ferns and 


shelis, the form and size of the picture 
varying with the tone and timbreof the 
note.— Woman’ s Tribune. 


Miss Helen P. Clarke, of Montana. who 
has been appointed by President Harrison 
one of the special agents to make allot- 
ments of lands in severalty to Indians, is 
herself a half-breed. She was several 
years superintendent of schools of Lewis 
and Clarke county (in which Helena is 
located), and in that position proved an 
efficient official. 


Mrs. Vicken, a member of an English 
woman’s bicycle club, has won a road race 
against a team of men riders in a race of 
nineteen miles, which she accomplished in 
one hour and forty minutes. Another 
wonderful English rider, Miss Fordham, 
has ridden a safety 1,900 miles, at the rate 
of seventy-six miles a day, during the 
season, and hopes,.to accomplish 2,000 miles 
before the season closes. 


TRANSITION OF A BALTIMORE 
SPIRITUALIST. 


On December 28th, at the usual Sunday 
meeting of the Spiritualist Lyceum of 
Baltimore, Conductor George Brown an- 
nounced the departure of one of their 
number. Tus JOURNAL is requested 
to publish his remarks, which were as 
follows: 

My friends: It is my painful duty to 
announce that, since our last meeting, a 
member of our lyceum has passed away. 
Mr. Chas. Sandfox departed this life last 
Monday morning, December 22d. I feel 
that we should not let the occasion pass 
without paying some tribute to his memory. 
It is true that he was not present with us 
in our lyceum work as much as we think 
he might have been, but he loved the 
lyceum. His:generous donation to the 
library will stand as a monument to his 
memory. It seems sad that he should be 
taken in the bloom of manhood—in the 
midst of a busy and useful life. My ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Sandfox extends over 
Many years, and I might say that I en- 
joyed his confidence to a considerable 
extent. And in all that time I never noticed 
a look or word that betrayed him to be 
anything but an honorable and virtuous 
man. Always so scrupulously neat, and 
I might say, fastidious in his personal ap- 
pearance, and correct in his habits as well 
as gentle and modest in manners, he would 
be an ornament to any society. Although 
we may not be able to see him with our 
dim earthly vision, we know that he lives 
in the spirit world, and that his surround- 
ings are even more beautiful than they 
were in this life. We also know that under 
proper conditions he can return and com- 
municate with those whom he has left 
behind. True friendships commenced in 
life are continued in the other life. So we 
may still regard Mr. Sandfox as our friend 
—our spirit friend we would now call him, 
and as such, we should always extend to 
him a warm welcome. In maintaining a 
friendly feeling with those who have passed 
over, we may reasonably expect a loving 
reception from them when our turn comes, 
for each and all of us must pass through 
that change some time. Let us rejoice in 
the thought that we have dear friends 
waiting for us on the other side. 


A CASE OF “SECOND SIGHT.” 


Mrs. James L. McCaulley of 320 Fourth 
street, Detroit, Mich., was lately inter- 
viewed by a reporter for the Journal of 
that city to whom she gave an account of 
her remarkable faculty of prevision or 
“second sight.” She did this only after 
considerable urging and she wished it to 
be understood that she was not a clairvoy- 
ant and disliked publicity. The cause of 
this interview was the story related at the 


Journal office by one of its employes at the | 


time the Scotten tobacco factory was 
burned entailing the loss of several lives: 
that Mrs. McCaulley, twenty-four hours 
before its occurrence, described to him the 
particulars of the fire with all its attendant 
horrors, she having seen it in one of the 
wuking visions to which she has been sub- 
ject from childhood. We quote from the 
Journal a part of the interview: 
“How do you bring these visions before 
ou?” 
“J don’t bring them. I have no control 
whatever over them. If I try to foretell 
any event or circumstance I can accomplish 
nothing. My mind becomes confused and 
nothing results from the effort. I began 
to see visions when a little girl. I lay 
awake with my eyes closed after going to 
bed and let my mind Wander, and visions 


came to me of themselves. When at 

I used to have my arithmetic pre 
solved in my visions: I would lie i.. 

ing I saw a blackboard and I would | 
the sums on the board, figured out in wh 
chalk marks. This gift clung to n 
When I was a school teacher at St. Johr 
Mich., I had a very difficult .problem 
solve. I tried for over a week to get t- 
correct answer, but did not succeed. O 
night after retiring I frightened the wi 
out of my sleeping room mate by cryir 
‘Tve gotit? ‘I've got it!’ Thesolution 
the problem had been shown mein a visic 
and I got up and put it down in black ar 
white. Three weeks before my fathe 
death I was apprised of it. I saw his dea 
bed and heard his last words, the ve 
words he uttered when he passed awa, 
At the time I saw this he was in goc 
health, and he was not taken until a wee 
later. 

“Last spring a man named Creightu 
was missing from Alpena. He h: i 
denly disappeared, and no trace 
could be found. In one of my v 
saw a man crossing a railroad trac” 
river. He was intoxicated. I s 
totter and fall into the water. ‘Tue .. 
swept him out into a large body of we 
In another vision I saw the man’s `’ 
washed upon an island, where it rema 
When I saw the man fall the 
‘Creighton’ appeared before me in^ 
letters. I told the story of my visior 
friend. He saw the advertisement: 
Creighton, and sent the story to Al 
friends in a letter. The matter was .. 
lished in the Alpen® papers. An Alper 
man who noticed the article walked out < 
the pier. A strong wind was blowir 
towards shore. While the man stood the 
Creighton’s body was washed up to 1 
pier. The island I had seen was one 
Alpena bay. 

“I see things from twelve hours to th 
weeks before they occur. I have alw: 
believed that fortuné-telling and sooth-s 
ing were nonsense, but I know from 
perience that there are psychic phenor 
which are beyond explanation. I am 
in the least imaginative—at least I th 
am not. I pridé myself on being a pre 
woman.” 

The report goes on to say Mrs. McC: 
does not strike the observer a. * *~_ 
is usually termed a ‘“‘visiovary” person 
On the contrary her appearance and he 
conversation indicate that she is what she 
says, a practical woman. She is young 
and of medium size, with rather dark hair 
and light eyes. ~- 


A PECULIAR LIBEL SUIT. 


Much interest is felt in the controversy 
between Joseph Beals, the dentist, and 
Lewis Merriam of Greenfield, who is over 
80 years old and a brother of Homer Mer- 
riam of this city. Dr. Beals has begun 
suit against Mr. Merriam for an alleged 
libel and caused his property to be attached 
for $10,000. The circumstances are these: 
For many years Mr. Merriam has sold 
3,000 copies of the Old Farmers’ Almanac 
annualiy in Franklin county, receiving 
them from the publishers in sheets and 
adding from 50 to 100 ‘pages of advertis- 
ing. It has been Mr. Merriam’s custom 
for many years to add four texts from the 
Bible to every page of advertising, run- 
ning around the four sides. Many pages 
of religious matter have also been included 
with the pamphlet when bound. This 
year Mr. Merriam borrowed from Dr. Bealg 
a tract that was published many years age 
and bearing the caption, “The Mountain 
Miller.” This was the name given to Dr. 
Beals’s grandfather, who lived in Plain- 
field and whose name was also Joseph 
Beals. The tract gave the religious ex- 
perience of the elder Beals in the old 
orthodox style, and was intended to. be 
circulated with the almanac, and several 
additional thousands were printed in leaflet 
form with this addition at the close by Mr. 
Merriam over his own name: ‘Joseph 
Beals, the sainted mountain miller of 
Plainfield, Hampshire countv, Mass.: was -. 
grandfather of Joseph Beals, president of | 
the Spiritualists’ Association of Greenfield, - 
Franklin county, Mass: Which of the 
two has done most to elevate and help 
others heavenward, I leave for others. to 
decide. That the gatherings at Lake. 
Pleasant on Sundays have done more to 
promote Sabbath desecration in Franklin © 
county than all other causes combined I 
verily believe, and my parting injunction 
to Joseph Beals of Greeenfield is, ‘prepar 
to meet thy God.—Amos iv: 12.’” Of 
course the alleged libelous matter is that 
included within the quotation marks. The 
words ‘‘prepare to meet thy God” are 
printed in capitals. This tract was not 
used in the almanac, but 1,800 of the 500 


ao) 


let form were delivered to Mr. Mer- 

wnd some are supposed to be in cir- 

nu. The remainder are in the hands 

ae binder and he has been enjoined 

m delivering them. Dr. Beals is now 

Denver, Col. Mr. Merriam has been in 

or health for several months.—Spring- 
ld Republican. 


HY PSYCHICAL KNOWLEDGE IS 
NOT GENERAL. 


To THE EDITOR: People often wonder 
rhv Cod did not shape the destinies of 
id so that they might have the 

es of spirit life in some form ac- 

> to our material senses without 

o resort to psychical force to furn- 
While it is impossible to tell why 

did not, let us see if we can find some 
1 reason why the conditions of such 
‘ledge are so obscure to the masses 
3o feware favored with means of 
mining the fact of such life. Most 
le are willing to admit the force of 
over matter. It is quite apparent 


the material body would not build 


es, factories and railroads if not 
icuuted or compelled to do so by the mind 
hich in health is always responsible for 
we actions of the body. If God had or- 
ined that the spirit should act inde- 
ndent of matter in relation to the material 
rld he would have been forced to begin 

ə creative contract at the top of the great 

man edifice with no perceptible found- 

on for it to rest upon. It will be seen 

‘refore that matter is secondary in the 

‘visions of creation. Be it remembered 

t matter is nut spirit. They meet only 
convenience in accomplishing results 
sh when accomplished matter returns 
proper sphere, whe the spirit retains 
¿ments as such, and pursues its course 
endent of matter. Man in physical 
éan not penetrate the elements of 
spirit use simply because he is related to 
„he material body by natural affinity which 
holes him a prisoner subject to the laws of 
materiality, and all the evidence he gets of 
the future life of the spirit must pass up 
to him through the senses of his material 
body. Comparatively few of mankind 
possess the faculty to properly classify 
evidence of spirituality handed up through 
this material channel. It is impossible for 
God to have made the relation between 
matter and spirit any greater than it is and 
still preserve the elements in both. 

The ordinary five senses of the human 
body aided .by psychic force have proved 
and may again piove the existence, and 
comprehend the elements of spirit life. 
-Through the senses we may summon evi- 
dence before the tribunal of reason. Phy- 
sical phenomena may be introduced in 
evidence of spirit life which may lead toa 
conviction without other evidence. The 
final decision however must always be 
rendered by the inner court (reason) which 
is no part of the material body or the mat- 
ter of which it is composed, but simply 
located here during a probationary season 
by the law of necessity. Matter and spirit 
being thus composed of different clements 
it is unreasonable to suppose that it was 
possible for God to change the order of life 
and so blend the spiritual with matter as 
to make spirit life more comprehensible to 
mankind than it is. Besides if it were 
possible for such a condition to exist i.e. 
that spirit was discernible to the physical 
senses all manner of perplexities would 
- arise in consequence. It is necessary that 
a strong line of distinction should be 
drawn between materiality and the spirit- 
-ual universe. The means of communion 
are just enough obscure to require the in- 
terposition of psychic law in the copart- 
nership of matter and spirit ‘‘the cosmos” 
man to determine the ultimate result of 
such union, which is the life of the 
spirit. If the world of spirits could be 
: recognized by the ordinary senses of the 
human body there would be a lack of 
human energy sufficient to stagnate every 
branch of material enterprise, every effort 
to penetrate into the mysteries of science 
would cease, and the result would be the 
annihilation of farther development of 
mankind. . The facts of spirit life are just 
enough obscure to engender mental activity 
-tbe result of which creates, force, which 
alone constitutes the measure of spiritual 
vitality. It is this force that has brought 
to light all modern improvements and un- 

olđed 80 many mysteries in science. Had 
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they all been discernible to the ordinary 
senses of the body there would have been 
no incentive to determine results. Knowl- 
edge would preclude effort, and the world 
would have remained prehistoric. Spirit- 
ual science is as provable as any other 
science. The evidence in support of such 
life is just as admissible as much that is 
accepted in other sciences. If it were pos- 
sible to determine the facts in spiritual 
science by weight or measure, the same as 
wheat and corn, they would be considered 
hardly worth weighing or measuring and 
effort in that direction would cease and the 
result is obvious, Any knowledge that is 
obtained without an effort, of the visible 
universe simply, does not contribute to the 
growth of mentality which constitutes the 
properties of spiritual energy, hence if 
spiritual science was as discernible as the 
results of physical science are, no one 
would care to investigate its mysterious 
origin or destiny. R. L.J 


A WARNING. 


To THE Epitor: In December 1847, I 
was going from Philadelphia to Baltimore 
on a steamboat, and when in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, off Goose Island. I had gone 
down to the engine room and was talking 
to the engineer when a voice said to me, 
“Leave here, the boiler will burst!” I 
tried to drive it from my mind thinking it 
only imagination, when again I heard it 
say, “Fly for your life!” I was then seized 
with an indescribable terror; I hurried to 
the stairs and up them I ran on to the hurri- 
cane deck, and away I went as fast as I 
could. When I reached the stairs at the 
bow of the boat the explosion took place; 
and [ afterwards helped lay out, and dress 
the wounds of 18 poor fellows that were 
scalded. ‘he engineer and fireman, I 
think, died from the effects of their in- 
juries. That was my first spiritualistic 
experience, but since that time I have had 
some wonderful manifestations of spirit 
power. W. D. Moore. 


AN APPARITION OF THE LIVING. 


To THE EDITOR: Some time in the sum- 
mer of 1873, when I was living in Sedalia, 
Mo., I received a letter from a friend of 
mine, a teacher in Greenwood township, 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania, in which 
she declared that on a recent afternoon, 
while she was engaged with her pupils in 
a room full of scholars, I appeared to her 
and indeed spent the greater part of the 
afternoon: with her, and yet, at the date 
she gave, I was busy with" my daily duties 
at my home in Sedalia many hundred miles 
away. I kept the letter in which this ap- 
parition of myself was described for many 
years, but finally it was destroyed; a fact 
which I regret in these days when so much 
attention 1s being given to psychical ex- 
planation of these ‘‘phantasms.” As near 
as I can recall the words, she wrote, “l 
could tell the kind of dress you wore and 
understand your thoughts. You looked 
very sad.” I enclose you my friend's 
present address, and if you think it worth 
while you might write her and get fuller 
details of the apparition. 

Lizzie KELLOGG. 

Oman, Dec. 20. 


SATISFACTORY IMPROMPTU 
SEANCE. | 


To THE Epiror: As I consider it my 
duty, I beg leave to state, the following 
occurrence to your readers: 

On December 15th I paid a visit to a 
lady in Brooklyn with whom I have the 
honor to be acquainted for nearly two 
years. She kindly invited me to remain 
for the rest of the evening as she expected 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. S. Umber, a gifted 
medium who usually calls on her Monday 
evenings. Shortly after this Mrs. U. ar- 
rived and kindly consented to my remain- 
ing with them. We entered the front 
parlor and seated ourselves near one of the 
windows. The electric light from the 
street lamp in front of the house poured 
into the room and subdued by the shades 
and lace curtains covering the large wind- 
ows gave a twilight effect to the surround- 


ings.’ Instead of a table Mrs. D., the lady . 


of the house, placed a simple tin tube 
(similar to one used by Mrs. Umber at her 
own home) close to the window in front of 
our seats. The question addressed to the 
spirits, ‘‘shal! Bro. H. say the Lord's 
prayer?” was answered instantly by three 
distinct raps. After this we conversed 
awhile as to the anticipated manifestations. 
As there was no sign of any movement- on 
the part of our invisible friends, we com- 


menced to sing or rather- hum a verse in ` 


order not to awake the attention of the 
other occupants of the house. All at once 
the tube commenced to move toward us. 
We formed. remaining in our chairs, a 
chain by holding each others hands. Then 
the tube leaned against my knees tapping 
them repeatedly, and glided to Mrs. D. and 
thence to the medium, performing the 
Same operations which we knew was the 
greeting from Skiwaukee the controlling 
spiritof Mrs. Umber’s band. We returned 
the tube to where it was first placed when 
it laid itself down on the carpet. 
The next manifestations were in the shape 
of lights which floated in front of us, 
answering questions by disappearing and 
suddenly reappearing. Their mild blue 
shade contrasted effectively with the white 
electric light of the street lamp in front. 
Soon after we noticed to our surprise a 
dark form appearing to the right of the 
medium which then glided toward the 
window thus bringing it into the full light 
which brilliantly reflected from the white 
drapery and veil in which the etherealized 
spirit was wrapped. My question ‘‘Is it 
you, my dearly beloved sister?” was an- 
swered by a slight graceful bow. We ex- 
tended our hands and slowly she disap- 
peared whilst I fervently called God's 
blessing upon my dear sister. Soon the 
form of a child appeared under the same 
conditions and distinctly visible. Mrs. D 
asked, “If you are my dear little girl please 
tell me your name,” whereupon the ether- 
ealisation whispered ‘‘Lilly,” which was 
the name of the niece of both the ladies. 
After we congratulated ourselves on these 
unexpected manifestations and hummed a 
few lines of another song, the silvery voice 
of “Sunshine” greeted us and expressed 
her joy at the result of their combined 
etfort to manifest. Then followed a voice 
which addressed me as her ‘‘dear, dear 
brother.” She thankfully mentioned that 
Sunshine assisted her in her efforts and 
told how happy she felt to prove to me the 
truth of immortality. After a short pause 
the voice of our friend Skiwaukee greeted 
me in his cordial way and then five dis- 
tinct raps were heard the signal of the 
close of this wonderful seauce which was 
given without compensation or expectation 
thereof. H. H. 
New York, Dec. 16th. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


To Tne Evitror: Someof the friends of 
my earlier life who remain anchored’ in 
agnosticism, wonder how I becamé a 
Spiritualist, but they can see how easy it 
was for me to become what the Christians 
call an infidel. Sixty years ago I was an 
orphan serving my time ona “rocky farm 
in New Hampshire. Ihad not been sent 
to school until I was old enough to earn 
the money to pay my way at fourteen, and 
as I had no religious training my mind was 
left free from the Christian superstitions 
until it was ripe enough to reason. When 
I began to go to school the pious children 
and pray erful teacher began to give me 
some religious instruction. They said this 
earth was God's footstool and I at once saw 
that to be such it must be flat and stand 
still for God's feet as he sat on his great 
white throne of which they told me, and 
as in later years I found the pictures of. 
the oriental gods did. My geography les- 
son soon taught me the earth was round 
and moving with great velocity; then I saw 
the absurdity. Next they said God made 
this world out of nothing and working six 
days made sun, moon and stars to light it, 
and I soon found this a greater absurdity 
thaa the other. 

Following on in their Christian absurd- 
ities I found nothing in harmony with 
reason or science and rejected them accord- 
ingly. On going to the churches I found 
them singing such nonsense as ‘*There is a 
fountain filled with blood drawn from Im- 
manuel’s veins,” etc,, and many equally 
absurd and ridiculous stories, among them 
the one about the Holy Virgin in the 
temple of the Jews who say no such per- 
son or event ever occurred there, and as it 
was most absurd to suppose they would 
have let her go under such circumstances 
I of course accepted their history and re- 
jected the Christian story; then the 
story of the crucifixion seemed ridiculous as 
the Jews never put any criminals to death 
in that way. Soone thing after another 
of Christian teaching was rejected. 
And the more I read through life the less 
evidence do I find of any truth in it—histor- 
ically or scientifically. Christians often 
asked me if I could not see the moral pre- 
cepts running through the Old and New 
Testaments. I suid yes, but they are no 
better, no more sacred and have no more 
evidence of Divine origin than those of other 

old religious books and sacred histories ` 
In 1844-5 I began to experiment in mes- 
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merism with no more belief in a future 
life than my old fried Seaver of the Inves- 
tigator had. In these experiments I found 
myself in correspondence with intelligences 
that knew mueh more than I did and I 
knowit could not be the person mesmerized 
unless he was entirely free from his body 
and possessed of knowledge which he did 
not possess when awake before or after. 
But the intelligence declared itself to be 
persons who had lived in this life and were 
not destroyed by death. Of course I could 
not call it a Christian god or devil, for I 
had neither. About this time I was greatly 
interested in the experiments made with 
A. J. Davis and a young man in Cincin- 
nati, and by the time Mr. Davis s first book 
was published in 1847 I was ready to de- 
fend existence for mortals after death. 
Soon after came the physical evidences 
which have been to me abundant ever 
since and which I could not reject, and 
which in themselves as I have witnessed 
them could not fail to convince any honest 
person who had reason enough to reject early 
education and popular superstition. I am. 
near crossing the line of 78 years and ex- 
pect soon to be with my friends in the 
other life. WARREN CHASE. 
CoBDEN, ILL. 


INSPIRED BY PHEBE CAREY. 


To tHE EDITOR: A reporter of the 
Brooklyn Argus called on Mrs. C. H. 
Jewell at her home to find out if there was 
any truth in the rumors about certain 
spiritual phenomena manifested through 
her. Mrs. Jewell is a nice intelligent 
looking lady about 33 years of age. She. 
has a pleasant voice and a ready flow of 
language. Her father was a Baptist min- 
ister, and she was taught to look upon 
Spiritualism as a fraud, and she would 
probably now be holding the same opinicn 
had it not been for a series of strange ex- 
periences dating from June 1879. In com- 
pany with her husband, also a strong dis- 
believer, she attended a seance at the home 
of afriend. In the course of the evening 
she was made aware of the presence of 
some unknown power attempting to control 
her. She was disturbed, and by a strong 
effort of the will was able to resist the 
advances of the bold spirit. But this spirit 
was persistent, and the next evening in the 
quiet of her home, she again became 
possessed of these sensations. This time 
yielding to a sudden fancy, she resolved — 


` not to interpose her will against succumb- 


ing to a spirit influence, for such she felt 
it must be. Ina few minutes she was in 
a trance, and calling for pencil and paper 
wrote a message to her husband from his 
brother who passed away four years 
before. She.continued to receive com- 
munications, but none of much importance 
until September 5th. The company had 
finished singing ‘‘Sweet Bye and Bye” when 
Mrs. Jewell felt a strong controlling in- 
fluence and the words of the following poem 
from her astonished her friends: 


The sweet long ago, 
Many were the joys of that sweet olden time. 
The mists that surround them make them sublime; 
When life’s labors done and our heads are laid 
low, i 
Then others will sing of the sweet long ago. 


The lips that are young now will soon sing the 
praise 

And join in the song of our youthful days, 

And the sweet bye and bye, with its music so low, 

Will go hand in hand with the sweet long ago. 


She did not know what spirit controlled 
her, but later at her own home she was in- 
formed it was the spirit of Phebe Carey. 
But the most singular fact to a nonbeliever 
is yet to be told. Mr. Jewell, still quite a 
skeptic, asked the spirit how he was to 
know that it was Phebe Carey. She then 
suid she would give her a test, but he was 
to say nothing to his wife. She also con- 
trolled a spirit of a lady living in New 
York: and she would influence her to write 
a letter to Mrs. Jewell. In afew days Mrs. 
Jewell received a letter from New York 
signed E.iza Holt apologizing for writing 
to a stranger, but said she was influenced 
by the spirit of Phebe Carey, and gave an 
account of what the spirit had imparted 
to her in reference to controlling Mrs. 
Jewell. She stated Phebe Carey was a 
very intimate friend, and wished Mrs. . 
Jewell to send some of the poems she had 
been influenced to write by Phebe's spirit. 
She did so; soon after she received a second 


letter from New York expressing the. Se. 


delight she had felt in reading the poems, - 
which bore unmistakable evidence of” 
emanating from her friend now in the 


Spirit-land. This letter was not signed by ~~ 


Eliza Holt, but by the name of a = lady. well 


wis 
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Mr..0. P. MeCarthy, of 833 East 135th 
street, New York city, is said to be a very 
superior mesmerist. He has made a greater 
study of mesmerism, or hypnotism as it is 
now called, than almost any otber man in 
America; and in some respects it is prob- 
able his experience is superior and more 
extended than that of any other. While 
in the Church of England and curator of a 
large and populous parish, he used mes- 
merism as a therapeutic agent with such 
marked success as to attract the attention 
of leading medical men. For two years, 
while superintendent of the lunaticasylum 
at Clonmel, Ireland, he successfully treated 
many forms of insanity with mesmerism. 
Mr. McCarthy is now teaching ‘‘medical 
hypnotism;” and also treating patients, as- 
sisted by the advice and supervision of 
regularly diplomatized physicians. Those 
interested can visit or write him for full 
particulars. 


Sunday the 18th, will be a notable day 
for the many people in Cleveland, Ohio, it 
being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Children’s Progressive Lyceum. The oc- 
casion will be celebrated by special exer- 
cises during the afternoon and evening at 
the Lyceum Theatre. The Cleveland ly- 
ceum was organized in January 1866 by 
Andrew Jackson Davis, and it is claimed 
that it is the only one which has sustained 
itself for a quarter of a century. The 
Managers announce that ‘‘as a fitting 
tribute of honor and respect on this oc- 
casion to the ‘Seer of Poughkeepsie,’ a 
special invitation has been extended to him 
as our guest.” Mr. J. W. Pope is con- 
ductor. The committee of arrangements 
is: Thomas Lees, chairman; Tillie H. 
Lees, Richard Carleton, A. B. Calkins, 
Mrs. Calkins and Mrs. T. V. Cooke. A 
- cordial invitation is extended to all who 
may be interested. 


Dr. J. K. Bailey writes that he gave 
- lectures and parlor meetings during Decem- 
ber in Joplin, Mo.; Oswego, Elk City and 
Moline, Kan., and spent Christmas with 
friends at Council Grove. His permanent 
address is 812 South Washington avenue, 
Scranton, Pa. From the Moline (Kan.) 
Republican the following notice of Dr. 
Bailey iscopied: ‘Dr. J. K. Bailey lectured 
in the opera house Sunday morning and 
evening on Spiritualism. The morning 
lecture treated the subject from a philo- 
sophical and rationalistic standpoint, while 
the evening discourse was devoted to a 
comparison of biblical and modern Spirit- 
ualism. Dr. Bailey is thoroughly posted 
on his theme. He is a ready talker anda 
logical reasoner and never fails to hold the 
attention of his auditors. While heisa 
resident of Scranton, Pa., he formerly 
lived some years in sunny Kansas and is 
now on a visit to old-time friends.” 


The lion of Chicago last week was Henry 

M. Stanley who lectured twice to audiences 
of 6,000 each time. Among other attentions 
‘bestowed upon Mr. and Mrs. Staniey was 
a reception on Sunday evening by the Press 
Club. While the club has given many 
brilliant receptions to distinguished visitors 
we have never before witnessed one of 
such interest. Assisted by his accom- 
plished wife, Mr. Stanley personally 
greeted every one of the 400 who assembled 
to pay tribute to his courage and great 
achievements. 


C. E. Ingram writes: Iam a reader of 
your very valuable paper, and although I 
take a number of papers and magazines, I 
greatly prefer yours to all the rest of them 
combined. I became a subscriber from 
reading extracts from your paper in the St. 
. Louis Globe-Democrat. I had never seen 
 - even a sample copy of it. I have never seen 


a supernatural manifestation of any kind, 


but am a believer in what is eommonly 
ealled Spiritualism, and have been for 
many. years. 


Helen Petrovna Blavatsky has discarded 
her long-time faithful slave, dupe and fel- 
low charlatan, Col. H. S. Olcott. The 
syren of the Caucasus has no more use for 
the Yankee, and so cuts him off. Olcott 
should now wend his way to Jerusalem 
and combine with the ex-Rev. George 
Chainey in promoting th2 Society for the 
Mutual Protection of Deeayed Fakes and 
Divorced Males. — 


J. N. Blanchard writes: I believe Tum 
JOURNAL is the best Spiritual paper pub- 
lished. I have been a constant subscriber 
ever since it started. If the Spiritualists 
generally could read Toe JOURNAL the 
cause would be better sustained and the 
people have less nonsense in their philos- 
ophy. 


An attempt by the Allopathists of Ver- 
mont to establish a medical tyranny in that 
state has been defeated by Dr. E. A. Smith 
of Brandon, assisted by homeopathic phy- 
sicians and leading citizens who think 
Vermonters quite capable of knowing 
whom they desire to employ. 


The mountain air of California, where 
she went in September to spend the winter, 
not agreeing with Miss Lizzie Doten she 
returned to Boston. Since reaching Boston, 
her friends will be glad to learn, she has 
greatly improved. 


Mrs. Fannie Davis Smith, who was taken 
ill at Queen City Park 4ast August, has 
not yet fully recovered, but her friends 
look hopefully for complete restoration. 


J. M. Westfall, Independence, Iowa: I 
like the paper better every week. Keep 
right on in the good work. _ 


Peculiar 


To itself in many important particulars, Hoods 
Sarsaparilla is different from and superior to any 
other medicine. ` 

Peculiar in combination, proportion and pre 
aration of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilla pos. 
sesses the full curative value of the best known 
remedies of the vegetable kingdom. 

Peculiar iv its medicinal merit, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 

Peculiar in strength and economy — Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia is the only medicine of which can truly 
be said, “ 100 doses one dollar.” Medicines in larger 
and smaller bottles require larger doses, and do 
not produce as good results as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Peculiar in its “ good name athome ” — there is 
more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla soldin Lowell, where 
it is made, than of all other blood purifiers. 

Peculiar in its phenomenal record of sales 
abroad, no other preparation has ever attaines 
such popularity in so short atime. Do not be in 
duced to take any other preparation. Be sure toget 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold byalldruggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


If You Have 


Noap petite, Indigestion, Flatalones; 
as eck Headache, “all an down,” loge 
flesh, you will fin 


Tutt’s Pills 


the remedy you need or on me up 

ume weak stomach and alt diced 
mg energies. Marteror. 

mei lor physical overwook w tll find 

relief from them. Nicely sugar coated, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


CONSUMPTION. 


bave a positive remedy for the above disenso; by its 

=a) thousands cf cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my f2ith 
in ipa afficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,with 
pb ‘sparse TREATISE on this diseaso to any suf- 
who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 

T. os M. Cry 181 Pearl Ste N. Y. 


CATARRH CURED. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in aty of ita f ita forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the | 


means of a certain cure before 


addressed stamped envelope to Prof, 5e 


This you can easily do ay. sending a self 


A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you 


FREE, by return mail, a copy of the original receipt for preparing the best and surest remedy ever 


discovered for the cure o: 
disgusting, and often-times fatal disease have bee 
of this medicine. Write to-da 
of Consumption. if you de 


Catarrh in al! its its Vartóuā stages. Over one million cases of this dreadful, 


permanently during the past five years by the use. . 


cured 
ay for this FREET recipe. Itstimely use may save you from the death totis 
DO NOT DELAY longer, if you desire as 


y and permanent cure. Address, 
LAW. NCE, 883 PWarren, Street, New York. 


~ Even’ WATERPROOF COLLAR or CUFF 


SE UP 
TO 
THE MARK | 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
Not to Split! 


Not to Discolor:?! 
BEARS THIS MARE. 


IR a 


MARK. 


CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


ante ce 


SEVENTY 


BILE BEANS 


Ose the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot 


le). They are the most cgvenient: suit ali ages 
rice of either size, 25 cent» per bottle, 
ZiISSING at 7, 17. 70, Photo-gravure 
panel size of this picture. for 4 
‘nts coppers or stamps) 
3 P SMITH & ep $ 
Mekersuf Bite Beans st Louis Mo 
+ ry Ot et ees ee S ag ET MPP er = we T 


THE GRRAT 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES, 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


* Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders `“—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis., and 80 says everybody. 


Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Liver Complaint, Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism. 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the „NEGATIVES o Paralysis, Dentneas, 
Amaurosis, phoid an yphus Fevers u 
of Focus dad NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 
and Fev 

Mailed, ‘postpaid, for 81.00 a box, or six boxes for 


aia or aala wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 

the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, ete., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 
. Persons who have had psychical! experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
or to the editor of THE RELIG1I0O-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Society can be obtained 


- from 


RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D 
Secretary for America, 
5 Boylston:Piace, Boston, Mass. 


2 


100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. - 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 
per cent. Will furnish their names if desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., 


Portland, Oregon. 


HABIT „SURE. 
¢o These who * Do Not Care for 


DH. J. ©.. 
Sireaneon - i 
a Balisious Paper.” ¢ 

Would it make any differcnze to yeu- 
if you knew of one that docs not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that docs stand for common sense 
in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
iseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
Jowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work fortruth, | 
righteousness and love in the world?— 

Qne that docs not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news of the progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 

CELIA PARKEP WOOLEY 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from fv, 
different religious organizations. » 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
© 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago- 


D. D. HOME. 


His 


JENKIN LLOYD JONE: 
SENIOR EDITOR. i 


Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Vrithin the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the Interesting contents of the 
book concerning & most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before its importance can be f 
realized. : 
The work is a large Svo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on it is 
less than valué, but Mrs. Home is desirous. that this 
worr should have an extended reading in America - 
hette the book wil! be sold at a low ; 
Price, $2.00; Giit top, $2.25, postage free to Journa. : 
subscribers; to all others, 17 conts. y 
For sale, wholesale ar? ~etal! by JNO. o BUNDY ka 
cago. ee 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


{All books noticed under this head are for sale 
_at, or can be ordered through the offiee of THE RE- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. | 


ivilization: An Historical Review of its 
Elements. By Charles Morris, author of 
“The Aryan Race,” “A Manual of Class- 
ical Literaiure,” etc. Chicago: S. °C. 
Griggs & Co. 2 Vols.; pp. 1000, 1890. 
Price, $4. 


“Mr. Morais in this work gives an outline 
view of the elements of civilization, and 
endeavors to set forth the philosophy of 
human progress and to trace the steps by 
which man has advanced from a savage to 
an enlightened condition. The field coveréd 
is a broad one, but the many topics treated 
are dealt with concisely and in a way to 
give a clear picture of the whole diversi- 
fled scene. The author understands that 
civilization, though a grand whole, is made 
up of many discrete parts and that js 
various elements have gained positions and 
have histories of their own. He therefore 
gives each separate consideration. Mr. 
Morris. infers from the fact that man is the 
only naked animal that first appeared in 
the tropics. All other creatures, even those 
that now live in tropical regions, are 
clothed with hairor teathers, ina thick 
skin or in a bony coat of mail. Man's 
progress has been the result of his needs 
and not of intention. Necessity has urged 
him upward and onward, and produced 
the diversity in modes of living and in oe- 
cupation. War has been an agency in 
civilization. In Egypt Mr. Morris believes 
civilization was born, ‘‘and there it passed 
the days of its lusty childhood,” spreading 
thence to Babylon; to the Syrian plain, to 
the Valley of Assyria, to the hills of Pales- 
tine, and to Pnanicia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Greece, Sicily, Spain and eventually to 
America. No adequate idea of the work, 
which is one of great ability and value, 
can be given in a brief notice. 


A Handsome Catalogue. 


The catalogues issued in the different branches of 
trade for 1891 show in many instances a decided im- 
provement over those of 1890, high as the standard 
of. excelicnce reached by some of them in that year 
was. It is a recognized fact that the seed trade leads 
all others in the beauty and cost of these publica- 
tions. One now before us, sent out by Wm. Henry 
Maule, Philadelphia, Pa., well illustrates the truth 
of the above statement. And it may be added that 
his catalogue leads in a trade whose catalogues lead 
all other trades. Typographically, and that is what 
first strikes a publisher's eye, it would be hard to 
equal. Its 120 pages are marvels of type composi- 
tion, engraving and press work. It would be difficult 
to find a space on any page that has not been utilized 
both artistically and practically. In addition to the 
colored outside pages, twelve colored plates are 
scattered through the body of the catalogue, which 
will compare favorably with the lithographers art as 
displayed tn his most expensive productions. We 
doubt if the most critical disciple of the ‘‘art pre- 
.servative’’ could find a peg on any page upon which 
to hang a fair adverse criticism. So much for its 
typography. Asacatalogue to convey information 
of the business it advertises, itis equally perfect. 
The letter press condenses all the needful informa- 
tion which will enable the farmer. gardner and fruit 
grower to select such seeds, plants or trees as he de- 
sires, in a wonderful compact, yet Intelligent man- 
ner. Space is not used to display verbosity, neither 
is it economized at the expense of a clear and definite 
description of the seeds and plants offered for sale. 
The illustrations are used in such connection with 
the printed descriptions as to give to its readers a 
clear, accurate conception of the ripened products 
of Maule’s Seeds. We notice in glancing through its 
pages that last year Mr. Maule offered and paid 
21,500 in cash prizes for field and garden products 
raised from his seeds, and $1,000 for the latgest club 
orders for seeds sent him in 1890. He repeats these 
offers for the current year. Itis no disparagement 
to many other artistic catalogues and but simple 
justice, to say that Maule’s Seed Catalogue for 1891 is 
-a8 near perfection as it seems possible to bring such 
things. 


`- IS DARWIN RIGHT ? 


—OR,— 


The Origin of Man. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, 
Author ot “Our Planet,” “Sorl of Things,” Etc. 


This is a cloth bovad volume of two hundred pages, 
12mo., handsomely illustrated. It shows that man is 
.not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yct 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, b3cause 
1t leaves out the spirituat causes which have been 
. the most potent concerned in bis production. It is 
scientific, plain, eloquent ana convincing, and prob- 
ably sheds more light upon man’s origin thun all the 
volumes the press given tothe public for years. 


ae 
Chicago. ” 


» 6 cents. 
and retail, by JNO > BUxDr, 


PE Avkine 
Ht Hbome 
Lanumy 1 to December if? 


Makes home cleaner, brighter 
and better. Cleaner—because 
it takes away what soap and 
other things leave. Brighter 
—because it does away with 
labor and hard work. Better 
—because it saves wear and 
tear on everything it touches, 
and nothing can be hurt by it. 

Pearline “receives” every 
day. It getsblessing from mill- 
ions of old friends—pleasant 
calls from a host of new ones. 
The best families welcome it. 
It goes everywhere. But it’s 
“a stayer.” When it once 
makes a call upon you, it stays 
forever—and you're glad to 
have it. 


Peddlers and seme wnscrupu- 

B lous grocers will tell yau *‘ this 
ewa Te is as good as’ or “ the same as 
Pearline.” IT’S FALSEK— 

Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing— send it ack. 245 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


sr 


The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


{Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 

( remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk, Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


~. 


MARI ER UR N A A A T 


~ 
e 


H ANCER and Tumors. CURED ane Enito : 
book free. Drs. GRATI 
No. 163 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE. 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 
BASED UPON 


The Idealand Method of The Christ 


BY J. U. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the book is not ta teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which ail may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself. by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 


A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which ali forms of Menta! and Faith Healing 
are based. witb plain. practical and specific instruc- 
tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. 

More tmportant stil! ts the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz.. Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership. Mental Telezrauphy, Distant Healing, 
ete.. and the new and specitic processes for thelr im 
mediste development and exercise. which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and legitimate 18 are 
the development and training of muscle, the musical 
or any other faculty. 


400 pp. Price, $2.00 Postage, 10 cents. ; 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by mo C. BUNDY, 


A RELIABLE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


That is the Character Almost Universally Given to 


THE WEEKLY INTER OGEAN. 


So great is its popularity that for yearsit has had the LARGEST CIRCULA- 

TNs Diy a nd cerofully edited In every department with ial view to its 
sa ud Care: n eve: n as ew 

usefulness in THE HOME, THE WORKSHOP, and THE BUSINESS OFFICE, 


It is a Consistent Republican Newspaper, 


But discusses all public questions candid} 


ment to political opponents, itis bitterly 
OLIES as antagonistic to both public and 
THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT ct 
its contributors some of the M 
FOREIGN 


OST POP ULAR AUTHORS 
AND DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE, SE. 


and ably. While it gives fair treat- 
PPOSED TO TRUSTS AND MONOP- 
rivate interests. 
e gaper is excellent, and has among 
of the day. 
AND 


The 
SHORT STORIES are the equal of those of any similar publication in the country. 


The Youth’s Department, # Curiosity Shop, * Woman’s Kingdom, # and # The Home 
ARE IN THEMSELVES EQUAL TO A MAGAZINE. 


In eddition to all this the NEWS OF THE WORLD is given in its columns 
every week. Inall departments it is carefully edited by competent men em- 


Ployed tor that purpose. 


THE PRICE OF THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $1.00 PER YEAR. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN is published each Monday and 
Thursday morning, and is an excellent publication tor thoee who can not secur 
adaily paper regularly and are not satisfied with a weekly. 


THE PRICE OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $2.00 PER YEAR 


By Special Arrangement with the Publishers o 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE | 
That Magazine and The Weekly Inter Ocean are 
Both Sent to Subscribers One Year for Two Dollars and Ninety Cents. 
TEN CENTS LESS THAN THE PRICE OF THE MAGAZINE ALONE, 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


whenever asked for. Address orders 


iven to active agents. SAMPLE COPIES sent 
THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


OUR FLAG, 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes; 
ROBERT ALLEN CAMPBELL, 


Compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of “The 
Rebellion Record,” etc. 

This work as a history of the “Stars and Stripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in official docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so succinctly and Interestingly arranged that 
the whole story ts told in a moderate volume. 

The symbolic meanings of the colors and thede- 
signs of the “Star Spangled Banner” are beautifully 
brought out and embellished with 29 illustrations— 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 
and United States ensigns. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


For sale, wholesale and retail. by JNO. C BUNDY, 
Chicago. $ 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pe mnhlet form, price 15 cents, 


For sale, wnolesaile and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
Chicaz9. $ 


MORAL EDUCATION, 


ITS LAWS AND METHODS. 


BY 
JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thou- 
Band years have striven in vain to conquer 
Crime, Disease and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted—If that Method 
can be found in this volume, does it not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 


The Doctor says: “For more than a third of a cen- 
tury the doctrines illustrated in this volume have 
peen cherished by the author, when there were few 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousands 
dy whom many of these ideas are cherished, who are 
ready to welcome their expression, and whose enthu- 
silastic approbation justities the hope that these 
great truths may ere long pervade the educational 
system of the English-speaking race, and extend 
their beneficent power not only among European 
races, but among the Oriental nations, who are rous- 
ing from the torpor of ages. May I not hope that 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance of 
the principles here presented will ald in thelr difu- 
sion by circulating this volume” 


. CONTENTS. 3, 

I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Education. 
II.—Moral Education. III.—Evolution of Genius. 
IV.—Ethical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles and 
Training. VI.—Relation of Ethical to Religious 
Education. VII.—Relation of Ethical to Intellectual! 
Edacation. VIII.—Relation of Ethical to Practica. 
Education. 1X.—Sphere and Education of Woman. 
X.—Moral Education and Peace. XI.—The Educa- 
tional Crisis. XiI.—Ventilation and Health. The 
Pantological University. The Management of Chil- 


į aren—by Mrs. Elizab ‘th Thompson. 


Cloth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. > 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by Joux C. BUNDY 


. 


GILES B, STEBBINS WORKS 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO 
PHY ANC NATURAL tZLIGION. 


e BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man tu n jelly; Paychology 
lifts him to immortality.” ; 

This ts a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known tn every field of reform, and an 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify bis argument. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“It aims to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and tnconsequent; to give a wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the higher as- 
pects of the God idea in history. The closing chapter 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts.’’—Detroé* 
Post and Tribune. 

12mo, cloth, 144 pages, Price 50 cents; postage, 


= Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George’s Pro 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 

It would be hard to make a more effective reply < 
Mr. George’s assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel sle'very than is done by quo-- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspspers, showing what chattel slavery actually 
was.”—New York Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within. 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, “Man 
thou shalt never die.” 
EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINE. 
“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to a)l who love 
the quickening of the best poetry.”—SYRACUSE 
STANDARD, ; 
“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 
its rich contents.” — ROCHESTER UNION, 
“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long after he is gone,’ — JAMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 
OET. 
Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by 'JNo. C. BUNDY 
o. ; 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 


Being an Autobiographic Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena in the Famlly Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 

i . 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F.C A, 
Of London, England. S 


A limited supply of this new and interesting book 
is now offered the American public. Having im- 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work ata 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. 

The book is a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
$1.50—a very low figure. Bb 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOEN C. BUNDY, 
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THE GRUMBLER. 


HIS YOUTH. 

His cap was too thick, and his coat was too thin; 
He couldn't be quiet, he hated a din; 
He hated to write, and he hated to read; 
He was certainly very much injured indeed! 
He must study and toil over work he detested; 
His parents were strict, and he never was rested; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 

HIS MANHOOD. 


His farm was too small, his taxes too big; 
He was selfish and lazy, and cross as a pig; 
His wife was too silly, his children too rude, 
And just because he was uncommonly good! 
He hadn’t got money enough or to spare; 
He had nothing at all fit to eat or to wear; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched conld be. 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


HIS OLD AGE, 


He finds he has sorrows more deep than his fears; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled for years; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 

His home and his children, his life’s little day; 
But alas! ’tis too late! it is no use to say 

That his eyes are too dim and his hair is too gray: 
He knows he is wretched as wretched can be, 
There is no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 
“Betwixt two worlds, life hovers like a star.” 


A tender touch athwart the sky, 
A soft, sweet light, 
- Drawn by a spirit hand, that parts 
The day from night. 


A dying red, a faint, pink hue, 
A purple shroud. 

Strewn round the setting sun that drops 
"Neath rolling cloud. 


And myriad stars creep out and shine 
O'er that still breast . 

Of vaulted blue, so calm, so deep, 
In tranquil rest. 


A hush, a silence o’er the earth, 
A look divine, 

As from the eyes of one who sees 
Farther than mine! 


A visionary dream sweeps round 
My listening heart, 

Oh, night! how wonderful and grand 
To me thou art! i 


Far off the ripples of the sea 
Break on the sand, 

Most musical the echoes fall 
O’er sky and land. 


One bird is warbling low and clear, 
The nightingale 

Sings to the moon in rapturous tones 
Her cft-told tale. 


What time the shadows fall betwixt 
- The radiant sky, 

“She loves to pour her liquid notes 

` In one long sigh. 


Betwixt two worlds we live and move, 
Of joy and woe, 

The spirit and the fleshly school, 
Whose wavelets flow. 


Adown the rugged shores of time 
` Unto the goal, 
That lies in earthly mists—yet guides 
The struggling soul. 


Two Worlds! the unseen and the seen, 
Like day and night, 

Parted by that same Hand that paints 
The dark and light. 


Dear God! who giveth each and all, 
The stars and sun, 

Help us to say through storm and cloud 

“Thy Will be done.” 


—Alice E. Argente. 


Have a bottle of Salvation Oil always on hand, it 
may save you infinite pain. 25cents. 


Don't forget to take a bottle of Dr. Bull's Cough 
Syrup with you to Florida this winter. 


Keep your blood pure and healthy and you will not 
have rheumatism. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives the 
blood vitality and richness, and tones the whole 
body. Give it a trial now. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 
OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


—— 


BY LAWBENCE OLIPHANT, 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
a England. 


This celebrated work be read with profit b; 
ni or may p i y 


Price, aw postage, 16 cents. 
For salo, wholesale and retell, by JNO. O. BUNDY. 


“A RACE WITH DEATH!” 


Among the nameless heroes, none 
are more worthy of martyrdom 
than he who rode down the valley 
of the Conemaugh, warning the 
people ahead of the Johnstown 
flood. Mounted on a powerful 
horse, faster and faster went the 
rider, but the flood was swiftly 
gaining, until it caught the un- 
lucky horseman and swept on, 
grinding, crushing, annihilating 
both weak and strong. 

In the same way is disease lurk- 
ing near, like unto the sword of 
Damocles, ready to fall, without 
warning, on its victim, who allows 
his system to become clogged up, 
and his blood poisoned, and there- 
by his health endangered. 

To eradicate all poisons from the 
system, no matter what their name 
or nature, and save yourself a spell 
of malarial, typhoid or bilious 
fever, or eruptions, swellings, tu- 


mors and kindred disfigurements, 
keep the liver and kidneys healthy 
and vigorous, by tbe use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 


ery. 

Unlike the sarsaparillas, that are 
said to be good for the blood 
in March, April and May, the 
“Golden Medical Discovery ” 
works equally well all the year 
round. 

It’s the only blood-purifier sold, 
through druggists, absolutely on 
trial! Your money returned if it 
doesn’t do exactly as recommended. 
It’s a concentrated vegetable ex- 
tract, and the cheapest blood-pu- 
rifier and liver invigorator sold, 
through druggists, no matter how 
many doses are offered for a dollar, 
because you only pay for the good 
you get. 

Can you ask-more ? 

World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Proprietors, No. 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSALIST MONTHLY, 


(Successor to The Universalist Record.) 


“A magazine devoted to the principles of universal 
religion.” 
Editor’s Notice. 


The record was, by the necessity of its environ- 
ment, almost wholly a plea for reasonableness in 
Universalist Interpretation. The new time which’ 
we have entered demands more than that. The need 
is for an all-around religious magazine that shall 
deal with organization and methods of work, with 
literature and education and practical reforms and 
spiritual life as well as reasonableness. 

Terms, One Dollar per year. Send for Sample 
copy: Address, 

THE UNIVERSALIST MONTHLY, 
Newark, N. J. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN, 


Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor, Author 
and Publisher, with an Appendix on the Care 
of Children, by Dr. C. 8. Lozier, late Dean of the New 
York Medical College, for Women, €. 


The difficulty has been not to find what to say, but 
to decide what to omit. It is believed that a health. 
ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pre 
paratory and preventive training, rather than a 
course of remedies, medications and drugs. 

Price, $1.00. $ - 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 


ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 


OR 
THE TRUB NIRVANA. 


“The book before us, aside from its mystic meth- 
ods, takes an entirely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana...... but we need not follow the details, for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books in its line we have met in a 
long time. Its literary style is unexceptionabdle, and 
the author shows tn every chapter evidences cf pro- 
fouad thought and a mastery of statemen! tzat is a 
a pleasure to follow. °” — Exchange. 

Price, cloth, $3.00; paper, 50 cents. $ 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. Q. BUN a, 
Chicag 2. 


MBRDIUMSHIP. 


A= 
CHAPTER OF BXPRRIBNGBS. 


BY MES. MARIA M. KING. 


4 
This Pamphlet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Mediumship illustrated by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
experiences of the Christian in consonance with 
Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It is 
valuaplic to all, and especially to the Christian wh? 
would know the true philosophy of & “change of 
heart.” It ought to be largely circulated as a tract 
by Spiritualists. í 


Price, 86 per hundred; $3.50 for 50; §1 for 18, and 10 
cents per single copy. 


For sale, whoiesaleand retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 


x 


The Three Sevens. o 


This is a book by Dr. W. P. and Mrs’ Phelon 
treating of the “Silence of the Inyisibi “This 
story is,” in the language of the authors, "‘a parable,” 
teaching as twenty-one years bring us to the adult 
physical life; s0 also may ‘the sevens’ of years bring 
adult spiritual growth. The attempt is to portray 
the trials, temptations, sufferings, growth and attain- 
ments of the spirit during earth-life.’’ The marvels: 
in the story are alleged to be not greater than those ` 
well attested by psychical! researchers. 

Cloth, 271 pp. Price $1.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. ds 


THE BIOGEN SERIES 


Consists of concise Essays on Living Questions of 
the day or of historical research in Religion, Sctence, 
and Philosophy. prepared by writersof the most em - 
inent ability. Underthe editorial direction of Dr. 
Elliott Coues. 

NO. 1. “BIOGEN:” A Speculation on the 
Origin and Nature of Life. By Dr. Coues. Now in 
its Sixth Edition. a 

NO. 2 “THE DÆMON OF DARWIN.” By 
the author of “Biogen.” Nowin its Third Edition. 

NO. 3. “A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.” By 
H. S. Olcott. With Notes by Elltott ues. Third 
American Edition. yee 

NO. 4. “CAN MATTER THINK?” By an 
Occultist. With Introduction and Appendix by Elliott 
Coues. A New Edition. 

NO. 5. “KUTHUMI;” The Trueand Complete | 
@conomy of Human Life. A new Edition. Re- 
written and Prefaced by Elliott Coues, 

NO. 6. “A WOMAN IN THE CASE.” By 
Professor Coues. Washington, 1887. Second Edt- 
tion. Now first added to the Biogen Series, with a 
new Introduction by Elisabeth Cavazza. 


Price, 50 cents each. 


For sale, wholesale and retail. by Jno. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. , 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 
A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. : 


Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 4 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


This Is founded upon Revelations 12- 7-9 and wit 
oe found interesting. Price, 10 cents. he, one i 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY oa 
Chicago i sti 


RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
mune with spirit friends. Also a Declaration of 
Principles and Belief, and Hymns and Songs for 
Circle and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 
Young. Price 20 cents. 

For 3ele, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY.- 
Chicago. . 


LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE, 


MARY BOOLE. : 
Part of the object of this work is to call attention ` ` 
to the fact that our life is being disorganized by the 
monotony of our methods of teaching. 
Price, $1.00. : 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUN Y, 
icago ; 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales ¥ orster. 


«a remarkably clear, compreneusive and complete - 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Spiritualism is given in these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of. the past in respect to life 
bere and hereafter. a 

The many thousands who have listened to the ' 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
In the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume _ 
with heartfelt gratitude. a 

The following chapters are especially interesting: 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What. `: 
lies beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance  - 
and Clairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe, ete. 

Cloth; Jarge 12 mo., bevsied boards Price, $1.50. 

For sale, wholesale and retail. by JOHN C. BONDY, 
Chicago. : 


ANGEL WHISPERINGS _ 


FOR ' . 


The Searchers After Truth. | 


a 


BY HATTIE J. RAY 


This volume is presented to the public in b 
that many may draw inspiratton from its pages. 
poems are well called “Angel Whisperings . . — < 
Price, ornamental cover, $1.50; giit edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. p f Sante 
For sale, wholesale and retail by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. Se fone 


* 


` Rev. O. S. Vedder, Charleston, S. C. 


di) 
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THE OLD MAN SINGS. 


There's a wobble in the jingle and a stumble in the 
meter, ` 

And the accent might be clearer and the volume 
be completer, 

And there might be much improvement in the 
stress and intonation, 

And a polish might be added to the crude pronoun- 
ciation; 


* But there’s music, like the harper played before 


the ancient kings, 

When the old man takes the fiddle and goes feeling 
for the strings; 

There is laughter choked with tear-drops when the 
.old man sings. 


7 And we form a ring about him, and we place him 


in the middle, 

And he hugs up to his withered cheek the poor old 
broken fiddle, 

And a smile comes on his features as he hears the 
strings’ vibration, 

And he sings{the songs of long ago with faltering 
intonation; 

And phantoms from the distant past his broken 
music brings, 

And trooping from their dusty graves come long- 

_ forgotten things, 

When he tunes the ancient fiddle and the old man 

sings. 


We let the broken man play on upon the broken 
fiddle, 

And we press around to hear him as he sits there 
in the middle; - 

The sound of many wedding bells in all the music 
surges— 

Then we hear their clamor smothered by the sound 
of funeral dirges. 

Tis the story of his lifetime that in the music 
rings— 

- And every life's a blind man’s tune that’s played 
on broken strings— 

And so we sit in silence while the old man sings. 

—S. W. Fuss. 


Asa fond mother, when the day is o'er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half-willing, half-reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him 
. more; 
So nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 


“Leads us To rest so gently that we go, 


Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we 
know. 
: — LONGFELLOW. 


Home Without a Mother. 
The room's in disorder, 
The cat's on the table, 
The flower-stand upset, and the mischief to pay; 
And Johnny is screaming 
As loud as he’s able, 
For nothing goes right when mamma's away. 
What & scene of discomfort and confusion home 
would be if mamma did not return. If your wife is 
slowly breaking down, from a combination of do- 
mestic cares and female disorders, make it your first 
business to restore her health. Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription is without a peer as a remedy for feeble 
and debilitated women, and is the only medictne for 
the class of maladies known as female diseases 
which is sold under a positire guarantee from the 
manufacturers that it will give satisfaction, or the 
money will be refunded. It is a positive cure for the 
most complicated cases of womb troubles. 


With his thumb, a boy is said to have l saved the 
Netherlands from inundation. Many people have 


‘been saved from the invasion of disease by a bottle 


of Ayer'sSarsaparilla. This medicine imparts tone 
to the system and strengthens every organ and fiber 
of the body. 


An Ohio lady was so frightened by a snake that 
her glossy biack hair turned white as snow. It was 
soon returned to its original color by Hall's Hair 


` Renewer. 


Public Speakers and Singers 

Can use “BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” freely, 
without fear of injury, as they contain nothing tn- 
jurious. They are invaluable for allaying the hoarse- 
ness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, ef- 
fectually clearing and strengthening the voice. 
“Have used them through all my mintstertal life,” — 
Ask for and ob- 
tain only “BROWN’S BRONCHICAL TROCHES.” 25 
cents a box. 


_Beecham’s Pilis cure Bilious and Nervous Ils. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam 


- mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 
e 


Snug little fortunes have been made at 


and start you. 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
ers. Failure re among t tben. 


BRONCHITIS | 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading ‘into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest. and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fert Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before -the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowel, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


° 


Florence Oregon. 


$373,000,00 to be spent by 
theU.8.Governmentin building 
jetties, lighthouses, life-saving 
station and other works. Cer- 
tain to become a railroad ter- 
minus before long. 

Fast becoming a Lumbering, 
Salmon Fishing, Agricultural, 
Fruit - Growing and general 
business center. Unlimited 
Coal Fields in the interior. 

Good opening for Banking, 
Lumbering, Ship-building, and 
general business. Pleasant 
climate and very healthful. 

Lots within two blocks of 
ship - docks $300 to $600. 
Within six blocks $50 to $125. 
Prices will advance 20 per 
cent. Jan. ist, 1891. Values 
will ,double within the next 
year? Size of lots 52x120 feet. 
Full information mailed on re- 
ceipt of stamps and address. 

rite for sample copy of “The 
West, ” the only weekly paper 
of Florence. Subscription rise: 
$2.00 per year; 6 months, $1.00. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 


DO YOU WANT Write to 
MONEY? F. 1. WHITNEY, 
ORK? 8t. Poyl, Mina., 
HEALTH? end say Just whet 
A FARM? you desire, sad en- 
l A swer will be sent 
A- HOME? free, together with 


maps & publicetions. 


PIERRE ! 


Phil ‘Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 
the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 5,000, ane year ago, 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to 80 miles. 

The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 

000,000 bushels of Wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A state, too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
and to-day has over One Thousand Bunday 
schools. 

PIERRE ts to be to South Dakota, what Omaha is 
to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Micht- 
gan, etc., that is the commercial and wholesale 
center. 

I guarantee any patron a profit of at least 8 per 
cent. per annum, I shall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 

CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 

REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Dansville, N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew. U. S. Senator from 
South Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
Bank of Commerce. 


the permanent Capital of 
South Dakota, and the next 
large city in the Missouri 
Valley. Located on the great 
Missouri River, in the geo- 
graphical center of the state, 
in a few years is bound to be 


THE KANSAS CITY OF 
THE NORTHWEST we of- 
fer well located lots less 


than one mile from Business, the Court House and 

Capitol building for 8100 each, one-half cash, balance 

one and two years at Gper cent. A first-classinvest-. 
ment for parties with either large or small Capital. 

For maps and information write to 


C. S. CARR & CO 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
C27" Best of reference given. 


WHAT? THE WIZZARD 


BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The new Sctentific Toy, which ts creating so much 
interest among men of science as well as the 
children. It surprises and delights every one that 
sees it. It produces a bubble within a bubbie, the 
outside one of immense size. The inner one floats 
and flashes with the most brilliant, rainbow colors. 
Produces a “balloon” bubble, with car’ attached, 
which will float for hundreds of feet in the open 
air. “Twin bubbles," chains of bubbles a yard in 
length, and many other forms of bubbles hitherto 
unknown. 

Just the thing to entertain and instruct Kinder- 
garten pupils or children in the home. Although 
only introduced a few weeks, over 40,000 sold, and 
“Wizard Bubble Parties” are becoming the fashion- 
able evenin—'sentertainment. Sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. $2.00 per dozen to Agents 
and Dealers by express, charges prepaid. All orders 
shipped on day received. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago., “l. 


+° Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, 

` NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


I CURE FITS! 


‘When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop oni 
for a time and then have them return again, I mozna 
radical cure. I have madetne disoase of FITS, EPI. 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. Y 
‘warrant my remedy to care the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving s 
cure, Sond at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. BOO? il. C., 183 Pearl $t., Ne Y. 


= GUIDE-POSTS 


IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARALS MARTIN. 
eee 
The author says “Asa firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean, I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despatr." 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chieage 7 


Ho For California, 


Iam giving the greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, to rich and poor alike. You can get a tract of 
land and have it planted into Raisin Grapes, and culti- 
vated untl! in a highly productive condition for less 
money than it will return you tn one year after it 
is in full bearing, and you can have three years’ time. 
in which to pay this amount. It will not be necessary 
for you to move here at once. Do not fall to send 
for my Pamphlet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you will miss the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 


Address W. H. WERFIELD, 


Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. 


+o. PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
Dfa and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, 8100. You can save 
money and make big money, too, 
by printing for others. Fun for spare hours. 

Setting cany by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
arge catalogue of presses, type, cards. paper, ete., 
direct to factory. KELSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


P EN SION S Settled Under NEY LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions and information. FATRICK O' FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D 2 


Nozone 
““NOZONE `> 


Inhaler 


Sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 


Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Ghicago. 


South Bend, Washington, 


The Pacific rbe Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. | 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
Teach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3ist, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers,warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus ofa transcontinental line wil! be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and health climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 


Co., South Bend. Washington. 
L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package LOcts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORE. 


If You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer «nd you will 
continue to do so. Good sized ampie by mail Ten 


Cents. Address 
PIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street, - - Chicage 


IRVINGTON, 
A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
part of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WA ER 
MAINS LAID. City is growing rapidly in this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and 
growth in n population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, p roducing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete tnformation, prices, plats. 
maps, etc.,and for statisticte of Portland's growth 


and possibilities, addrena, 
AL. MAS WE LL, Agent, the Portiand, 
Portland, Oregon. 


VASBLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline.........l0cta 
One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Fomade-.:. ..15 * 


One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream...............0+ 15 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice..............10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented.......... 10 “* 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented 25 ae 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline.. einng i 


“8.10 


> 
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A SUITABLE AND VALUABLE LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The best works by the most popular 
writers are embraced in this list, 
and now is the time to order. Where 
science is sought for, what is better than 
the works of William Denton? The Soul 
of Things, Our Planet, Is Darwin Right? 
and Radical Discourses. 

The Light of Egypt, or The Science of 
the Soul and the Stars. This work has a 
definite purpose, namely, to explain the 
true Spiritual connection between God and 
Man, and the Soul and the Stars. 

A new edition of Psychometry by Prof. 
J. Rodes Buchanan, and The New Educea- 
tion by the same author. 

In the line of poetry are Lizzie Doten’s 
Poems of Progress and Poems Inner Life. 
Barlow’s Voices, and Immortality Inherent 
in Nature. Angel Whisperings for the 
Searchers after Truth, by Hattie J. Ray. 
Consolation by A. P. Miller. Radical 
Rhymes by William Denton, and Poems 
from the Life Beyond and Within com- 
piled by Giles B. Stebbins. 

Outside the Gates and other tales and 
sketches by a band of spirit intelligences, 
through the mediumship of Mary Theresa 
Shelhamer. 

The Records of a Ministering Angel by 
Mary Clark: 

Beyond the Gates by Miss Phelps is a 
combination of the literary and spirituelle. 
This popular author has for one of her 
latest works Between the Gates, a continu- 
ation of her delicate style. 

Heaven Revised, a narrative of personal 
experiences after the change called Death 
by Mrs. E. B. Duffey. 

Mrs. M. M. King’s inspirational works, 
Principles of Nature, and Real Life in the 
Spirit world. 

“Wolfe’s Startling Facts in Modern 
Spiritualism needs no commendation. 

The Way, The Truth and the Life, a 
hand-book of Christian Theosophy; Heal- 
ing and Psychic culture, a new education, 
- based upon the idea and method of the 
Christ by J. H. Dewey, M.D. Also The Path- 
way of the Spirit. A guide to Inspiration, 
Illumination and Divine Realization on 


` From over the Border, or Light on the 
Normal Life of man by Benj. G. Smith. 

Transcendental Physics, being an ac- 
count of experimental investigations of 
Prof. Zoliner with the medium Henry 
Slade. ; i 

Scientific Religion by Laurence Oliphant. 
An exposition showing the higher possibil- 
ities of life and practice through the 
operation of natural forces. 

D. D. Home: His Life and Mission by 
Mme. Dunglas Home. Spiritualism as 
demonstrated by D. D. Home gives a 
serenity of mind that death can not 
destroy. The work is one of the most 
valuable additions to spiritural literature 
that has been seen for some years. 

Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism by 
D. D. Home. This .work was originally 
published in England in.1877, and was in 
- advance of its time. Events of the past 

-few years have justified the work and 
proven Mr. Home a true prophet, guide 
and adviser in a field to which his labor, 
‘gifts and noble character have given lustre. 

The complete works of A. J Davis. 

Dr. Babbitt The Philosophy of Cure, 
and Religion. 

Epes Sargent The Scientific Basis of 
Spiritualism, which should be in the 
library of all investigators and thinkers, 
also Proof Palpable. 

Unanswerable Logic, a series of Spiritual 
Discourses, given through the medium; 
ship of Thomas Gales Forster. 7 
© The Pioneers of the Spiritual Reforma- 
tion, being the life and work of Dr. 
Justinus Kerner, and William Howitt. 

The Mystery of the Ages contained in 
the Secret Doctrine of all Religions b 
Countess Caithness, also A Visit to Holy- 
Tood, being an account of the Countess’ 
visit to this famous castle. 

Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an 
Autobiographic Narrative of psychic pre- 
nomena in family daily life, extending 
over a period of twenty years by Morell 
Theobald, F. C. A. i 

Rev. E. P. Powell has issued a valuable 
work entitled Our Heredity from God. 

Space forbids further mention, but any 
and all books in the market can be ordered 
through this office. ~ 

Pertial price list of books for sale, post- 
paid: Poems of Progress, plain, $1.10, 
- gilt, $1.60; Poems Inner Life, plain, $1.10, 
gilt, $1.60; The Voices, $1.10; Start- 
ling Facts in Modern Spiritualism, $2.25; 
Psychometry, $2.16; The New Education, 
- $1.60; The Principles of Nature, 3 vols., 


_ , $1.50 per vol.; Real Life in the Spirit- 
: ‘World, 88 ocenta; The complete works of A. ! Ch 


J. Davis, $30.00; Religion, Babbitt, $1.60; 
The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism, $1.60; 
Proof Palpable, cloth, $1.00; A Kiss fora 
Blow, a book for children, 70 cents; Vital 
Magnetic Cure, $1.08; Animal Magnetism 
Deleuze, $2.15; Diegesis, $2.16; Future 
Life, $1.60; Home, a volume of Poems, 
$1.60; Heroines of Free Thought, $1.75; 
Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, 
$2.65; Nature’s Divine Revelations, $3.75; 
Transcendental Physics, 75 cents; Records 
of a Ministering Angel, $1.10; Mind Read- 
ing and Beyond, $1.35; Primitive Mind 
Cure, $1.60; Divine Law of Cure. $1.60; 
Immortality, Barlow, 60 cents; Stories for 
Our Children, 25 cents; Our Planet, $1.60; 
The Soul of Things, 3 vols., $1.60 each; 
Radical Discourses, $1.33; Outside the 
Gates, $1.25; The Way, the Truth and the 
Life, $2.00; The Pathway of the Spirit, 
cloth, $1.25, paper, 75 cents; D. D. Home, 
His Life and Mission, plain, $2.00, gilt, 
$2.25; Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism, 
$2.00; Unanswerable Logic, $1.60; The 
Mystery of the Ages, $2.70; A Visit to 
Holyrood, $1.60; Spirit Workers in the 
Home Circle, $1.60; Our Heredity from 
God, $1.75; Spirits Book, Kardec, $1.60; 
Beyond the Gates, $1.35; Between the 
Gates, $1.35; The Light of Egypt, $3.00; 
Angel Whisperings, plain, $1.50, gilt, $2.00; 
Heaven Revised, 25 cents; From over the 
Border, $1.00; Scientific Religion, $2.50; Is 
Darwin Right? $1,05: Radical Rhymes, 
$1.30; Consolation, and other Poems, $1.00; 
Poems from the Life Beyond and Within, 
$1.60; Logic Taught by Love, $1.00; Light 
on the Path, cloth, 40 cents, paper, 25 
cents; Book on Mediums, Kardec, $1.60. 
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Watseka Wonder ! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. B, W. STKHVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over tifty 
thousand copies were circulated, Including the Jour- 
nal's publication and the pamphiet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it !s 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues, for in it on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was ` 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
-of almost continuous spirit control und medica! 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending in some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case ts authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 
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thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of -Lu- 
rancy Vennum, but its nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 
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A NEW PSYCHOMETRIST AND 
MEDIUM. 


For some years we have known of the 
psychical powers of Mrs. Adaline Eldred. 
Her ability in psychometric reading has 
been tested repeatedly by those with wide 
experience; and from our own observations 
and the testimony of others we believe she 
has no superior in this field. There are 
many diffculties in the way of making 
psychometry of practical and scientific 
value; but with a sensitive of Mrs. Eldred’s 
mental and moral characteristics these 
difficulties are minimized. She has never 
been before the public, nor has she pro- 
fessionally emplcyed this or other psychi- 
cal and medial gifts, but has freely given 
her time to friends and inquirers; actuated 
by a keen desire to fathom her own powers, 
and a laudable desire to benefit humanity. 
Seeing how her time and s‘rength were 
taxed, and knowing that her circumstances 
would not warrant continuance of gratui- 
tous work we have repeatedly urged Mrs. 
"Eldred: to put herself before the public 
professionally and receive pay for service 
- fendered. Only within the past few days 
has she yielded to our arguments and the 
.demands of the case. Mrs. Eldred is clair- 
voyant, and sensitive to spirit influence. 
Being a woman of superior intelligence 
she is not liable to misinterpret obscure 
and complex impressions. She reads 
_. Character, either from a letter, photograph 
_ ‘orother article, or without either if the sub- 


ject is present. We have heard her ability 
commended as an adviser in business mat- 
ters. She can usually read important past 
events in one’s life, and often accurately 
predicts future events. Sometimes she 
gives tests of spirit return and indentity, 
but does not feel authorized to say she can 
do this except under very favorable con- 
ditions. In reading mineral specimens and 
other objects and giving their value, sur- 
roundings, history, etc., she has been suc- 
cessful; and has often given the substante 
of and correct answers to written questions 
sealed and placed in her hand. In diagnos- 
ing disease Mrs. Eldred has been especially 
fortunate. She is well fitted to develop 
the psychical powers of others and to give 
sound advice to such persons. 

We have prevailed on Mrs. Eldred to 
take up the public work, anc while we do 
not expect that she will in all cases give 
satisfaction professionally, we know she 
will command the respect of all who pat- 
ronize her and the friendship of those so 
fortunate as to make her acquaintance. 
She will give ‘‘parlor evenings” at private 
residences on reasonable terms. Her fee 
will be $2. for a sitting at her office, or for 
a psychometric reading or diagnosis by 
mail. In case an exhaustive, extended 
reading is required the fee will be $5. For 
psychometrizing ore, the fee will be from 
$5. upward. Mrs. Eldred can be consulted 
daily, except Sunday, from 1 to5p. m., 
at Room 4, Number 2138 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. Correspondents may ad- 
dress her at the same place. 


SOCIETY OF ETHICAL SPIRITUAL- 
ISTS. 


A goodly number of New York city 
Spiritualists haveorganized under the name 
of The New Society of Ethical Spiritual- 
ists, and engaged the popular lecturer, 
Mrs. Helen Temple Brigham, as the regu- 
lar speaker. Meetings will begin on Sun- 
day morning, February 1. The fine hall 
of the Knickerbocker Conservatory, 44 West 
14th street, has been secured for morning 
and evening services during the current 
year. As our readers know, Mrs. Brigham 
has been formany years the regular lecturer 


J of the First Society of New York. The 


necessity of a new departure is set forth in 
the short but perspicuous announcement 
of the new organization which reads as 
follows: 

‘‘Believing that the time has come when 
the true Spiritualist should stand before 
the world, not only as a disseminator of 
the truth of continued existence after the 
death of the body and of spiritual com- 
munion, but as a friend of law and order, 
of all good works, of all effort to elevate 
mankind, and to encourage all that tends 
to pure and honest living; and that he 
should show to the world that Spiritualism 
stands for something more than phe- 
nomena to gratify the curiosity of the idle, 
or even the scientific interest of the scholar; 
believing this and that the Spiritualist 
should, of all men, be cautious and thor- 
ough in investigation, fearless in advocat- 
ing the truth and equally fearless in de- 
nouncing fraud and imposture, the friend 
of good morals and the open and avowed 
enemy of all immorality, it is proposed, 
for the furtherance of these objects, to 
form an organization to becalled The New 
Society of Ethical Spiritualists, with Mrs. 
Helen T. Brigham as its regular speaker, 
having occasional exchanges. Such ex- 
changes to be invariably men and women 
of known integrity. In support of this 
movement we ask the codperation of all 


-who are in sympathy with the sentiment 


herein expressed.” 

The encouragement and support of all 
interested is earnestly invited. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to Mrs. H. T. 
Brigham, 145 West 44th street, or Miss B. 
V. Cushman, 224 East 39th street, New 
York shiek 


CORRECTION. 


On page 514 of this issue, fifth line from 
the bottom of first column, and before the 
words ‘‘the beloved aunt,” insert the words 
a messenger from. That these words were 
unintentionally omitted would be apparent 
to most readers, but attention is called to 
avoid any confusion. The exigencies ever 
present with an editor-publisher sometimes 
preclude his supervision of final ‘‘proofs” 
before going to press, and such was the 
case in this instance. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and . 
all Nervous Complaints. Having tested ite wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desir- 
ing to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, thts recipe in German, 
French or English, with fall directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mati, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noy ES, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Tyas Bakin 


(yen 


„Powder. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


DONALD KENNEDY KN AB 


Of Roxbury, Mass., says- 


Don’t write to me when taking the first bottle of 
my Medical Discovery. I know how it makes you 
feel, but it’s all right. There are certain cases where 
the Discovery takes hold sharp, but it is the dis- 
eased spot in you it has taken hold of, and that’s 
whatyou want. The Discovery has a search war- 
rant for every humor, from backache to scrofula, 
inside and outside, and of course it makes a disturb- 
ance in your poor body. but the fight Is short. you 
are better by the second bottle; if not, then. tell me 
about it, and I will advise. I will, however, in the 
future, asin the past, answer any letter from a nurs- 
ing mother. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
Roxsury, Mass. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“WHATI EAT, THATI AN.” rr 


GRANULA. 
Perfeet Health Food 


Discovered ty JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 
olera the y aee ’ i 


DANSVILLE SANATORIUM, 
Being the Lite giving Lehre ped of WHEAT 
Easily assimilated 


by! ory ‘universal favorite 
es a known.” 5 
Trial Package 86 cents, b 
pala. ree ai our DARSY VILLE, LY 
amphist (free) 


RANULA MFG. C0. 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN' 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Two Bottles Cured Her. 6 
CARROLL, Ia., July, 1580. 
I was suffering 10 years from_shocks in my 


head, so m much 60, that at times, T did't expa® 
to recover. I took medicines from man 
tors, pus ditn é got any aou until i heigl 

"sg Nerve Toni second 
eand 2 bottles cured’ me. 8. W. PECK. 


Vanished. — 


Rev H. MoDONOUGH of f Lowell, Mass., vouch. 
es for the following: is a case of which I 
have knowledge. and I an very glad to avail my- 
self of the opportunity to wor known the good 
derived from the use of Koenig's oF Nerve Tonic. 
Thesubject i isa you: ang lads lady, ghoh ad been suffer- 
ing from early chi On my recomm 
tion she procured your and for three 
months. the fits of epilepey by by w! ae he has been 
30 long subject have ceased 


Our Famphirt for Si of nervous df- 
senses will be sent free to ny audresr, and 
poor patients can aiso obtain this medicine 
free of charge from u 
This remedy has beens edby! tho Reverend 
Pastor Kamig, of Fort Wayne, In Ae the past 
ten goare, rB, and is now prepared und 
tion by the 

KOENIG MEDICINE CO., 
GO Wes. -2 on, cor. Cinten Et., CHICAGO, ILE, 
“OLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Price #1 wer Bottle. 6 Bottles for 35. 


THE 


PATHWAY OF THE SPIRIT. 


A guide to Inspiration, Illumination and Divine 
Realization on Earth. | 


By JOHN HAMLIN DEWBY, M. D. 


This work is Number ? of the Christian Theosophy 
Series and ts having a large and rapid sale. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.35; paper, 75 cents. - 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY,- `- 


OPA T eo 


\ 


; TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO HUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A HEARING. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CHICAGO, JAN. 17, 1891. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. 1, NO. 34. 


For Publisher's Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Page 16 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


The tendency of the times among well-to-do Ameri- 
cans is to small families. According to a table com- 
piled from the Massachusetts census one-fifth of the 
native married women of Massachusetts are childless. 
It is said that in no country save France can a similar 
condition of affairs be found. On the other hand, 
only 13.27 per cent. of the foreign born mothers of 
Massachusetts are childless. 


The penalty for profane swearing under the Penn- 
sylvania ‘‘blue laws” of 1794, is 70 cents for each 
oath, or, in default of payment thereof, one day in 
jail for each oath. A conviction under the blue laws is 
a very rare occurrence in this state, but Polk Wilson, 
of Chamberburg, a well-known character about town, 
was lately sent to jail for eighty days, he refusing to 
to pay the fine of $57.30 for the luxury of swearing 


_ eighty times. 


-c An office has been opened in Paris at which men 


with titles and nothing else, may consult a list of 
eligible maids, widows and divorced women with de- 
scriptions of their property, disposition, and various 
personal attractions, says the Congregationalist. 
Every applicant pays a small fee, and promises, in 
case he secures a wife from the list, to pay a percent- 
age on her estimated wealth. Of course only fools 
apply, and it is not to be supposed that the names of 
the women on the list are there with their consent. 
Still, there have been a number of marriages between 
foreigners and American women where the main things 
to: be united were titles and money. 


General Booth’s movement for relieving poverty 
and want in London, since the resignation of Commis- 
sioner Smith, one of the literary leaders of the Salva- 
tion Army, has been steadily growing weaker. Re- 
cently Huxley made a powerful attack upon the 
scheme, citing the experience of past religious orders, 
and their inevitable tendency to use the property in- 
trusted to them for personal ends when the first glow 
of religious zeal has passed away. Others have drawn 
attention to the way in which the Booth family mon- 
opolize the honors and emoluments of the Salvation 
Army. Through divided counsels and shaken confid- 
ence the scheme is likely to fail. It is announced that 
subscriptions are being withdrawn. Only a few 
weeks ago money or pledges of contributions were 
coming in from every direction. 


The city of. Denver, Col., is discussing the feasibil- 
ity of establishing a plant and furnishing its own 
electric lights. Itis now paying $77,856 a year for 
its lights to an electric light company. The estimates 
show thata building with all necessary machinery 
and appliances can be erected for $174,000.: The 
interest on that sum, with the cost of running the 
plant; would be $37,500. Difference in favor of the 
city, $40,856. If these figures are correct, and the 
estimates. are claimed to be liberal, Denver can save 


_ & prétty penny by manufacturing its own electricity. 
` Other cities are doing it, and.as the economy of this 


method becomes known still more are likely to em- 
bark in similar projects. There is a good deal of 
money made somewhere in furnishing electricity, and 
there seems to be no reason why municipalities should 
not get the benefit as well as any one else. 


— 


The recent application of electricity to cancer, in 
England, appears to be a very simple, and if correctly 
reported, useful operation. The patient is anzsthet- 
ized, and the current then passed through the tumor 
and all tissues for some distance around it by means 
of fine insulated needles, so as not to injure the skin. 
The effect produced consists in a cessation of growth, 
gradual disappearance of pain, some shrinking and 
hardening of the tumor and enlarged glands, followed 
by improved nutrition and a better state of health; 
the growth, as a whole, does not disappear, but re- 
mains in an inert mass, composed, it is presumed, of 
fibrous tissue alone. The majority of cases where 
this treatment has been used have been those in which 
the knife had failed, or in which the disease had pro- 
gressed too far for the knife to be used with the possi- 
bility of success. 


Much has been published of late in regard to 
mortgages on farming lands in some of the States in 
the Mississippi Valley. There has been exaggeration 
probably, but if what a farmer writes from Kansas is 
true reforms ought to be initiated in that state at 
least. This correspondent says in substance that the 
Lombard Loan and Trust Company of London has 
foreclosed on at least 120,000 acres of farming lands 
in Kansas alone,-that this company has loaned its 
money on lands at a very low valuation, for 2 and 23 
per cent. per month—24 to 30 per cent. per annum. 
It is no wonder that farmers in the West complain 
that their land is being taken away from them uader 
such circumstances. The worst feature of this busi- 
ness is the absorption of large tracts of land in the 
hands of English capitalists to be rented to tenants, 
for it is stated that men are now being brought from 
England for that purpose. The same correspondent 


. Says further that vast tracts of Kansas farming lands 


are now owned by foreign sharpers, while the evicted 
owners are still in debt for more than the amount 
originally loaned upon them, and that this is done 
legally as there are no usury laws. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes: ‘The great tidal 
wave of erotic literature is on the ebb and many 
amusing things are now visible on shore.” To illus- 
trate the conflicting ideas of people as to what is and 
is not improper reading Mrs. Wilcox relates some of 
her own experiences with publishers. She says: 
Some months ago a certain periodical asked me for 
a story. iIsenta little narrative, which was quickly 
returned to me with a courteous note, saying while 
the story, ‘‘Dick’s Family,” was exactly what the edi- 
tor wanted in other respects, a reference I had made 
in its pages to a mother’s prenatal influence upon her 
child rendered it unfit for the family circle. Yet it 
was through serial stories in the columns of that peri- 
odical years ago that I had first obtained an idea of 
the corruption to be found in the world. My. little 
story was soon after published in a monthly maga- 


zine, whose editor wrote me an enthusiastic letter of 
E , 


N 


praise, and asked for ‘another in the same style.” 
Thereupon I forwarded a story of a young girl who 
had been allowed no companions of her own age, no 
opportunities for meeting men of her own class and 


who eventually eloped with a stranger and came to © 


disaster. I had intended to convey a lesson to thought- 


less parents, who often treat their own offspring more . 


cruelly than their horses and cattle by giving them 
no opportunities for companionship or selection, The 
story was sent back to me by the next post, with a 
note saying that «it was unhealthful reading for 
young maids, as it made marriage seem of too much 
importance,” and I was straightway begged to write 
another as charming as ‘‘Dick’s Family.” So one 
editor in his wild effort to publisrk only healthful food 
for young maids begged me tec. write stories like one 
which another editor had refused as immoral, and re- 
fused a story as improper because it placed too high a 
value on marriage. Surely the ways of modest edi. 
tors of to-day are past finding out, 


The trial of Rev. Howard McQueary, of Canton, - 
Ohio, for heresy in an ecclesiastical court of the- 


Protestant Episcopal church in Cleveland, is worthy: 


of mention as one of the most noted of its kind In the E 


history of that church, in which it is likely to mark 
an important epoch. The evidence against ‘the ac- 
cused” is his volume of essays and addresses published 
some months ago under the title ‘The Evolution of 
Man and Christianity.” Mr. McQueary’s views, briefly 
stated, are that Darwin's theory of the origin of man 
is true and that the Book of Genesis came from Chal- 
dean sages, that Joseph was the natural father of 
Jesus, and that his spiritual nature only was imparted 
by the Holy Ghost, that the resurrection of Jesus was. 
spiritual, not physical, that the docrine of the trinity 
was created by theologians and that of the atonement 
is a relic of barbarism, that Christianity as a system 
isa natural development, not a supernatural revela- 
tion. Episcopal bishops and church organs declare 


that Mr. McQueary has violated his vows of ordina- . 
tion by not accepting the thirty-nine articles as they - 


are given in the prayer-book, and denounces his views 
as unscriptural and heretical. In this they are doubt- 
less consistent, for Mr. McQueary has departed far 


from the obvious teachings of the Bible and from the `- 


teachings of his church. He claims that his church 
allows each individual to interpret the Bible for him- 
self, but he is likely to find that the Protestant Epis- 
copal church has for its authority not the Bible to be 
interpreted by every person for himself, but a creed 
professedly based upon the Bible, but drawn up for 


the guidance of such as he and those to whom he dis- — 


penses the word. It is difficult to seé how the ecclesi- 
astical court can help deposing him from the minis- 
try. Perhaps it would have been better if Mr. Mc- 
Queary had voluntarily withdrawn from the church, 


some of the fundamental doctrines of which he has, . 


greatly to his credit, outgrown. There are other 
ministers in hiş denomination who are more in syni- 
pathy with modern thought than with old theology. 


There is room enough for them all outside the fold of — 


the churches that are compelled by their creeds and 
traditions to try men for heresy, and to impose upon 


their members absurd creeds written before they were — 
born; and under the authority of .which they are ex- - 
pected to think in herds. 
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SPIRITUALISTS AND SPIRITUALISTS. 

In the opinion of some people arrayed under its 

. . banner, Spiritualism is a very narrow and limited 

thing. According to these folk,—the practical inter- 

pretation of their idea, —the professing and exposition 

of Spiritualism consists (1) in seeking for phenomena, 

quite regardless of its quality or of the conditions under 

_ which the alleged exhibitions of spirit power take 

- place; and (2) having secured them, throwing these 

testimonies indiscriminately into their respective 

spiritualistic museums there to remain as useless lum- 

. ber except when being shown to some visitor, or var- 

nished up for public parade in the press; and (3) the 

circulation of small-talk and fulsome praise of favorite 

mediums and speakers; also (4), the unrestrained and 

extravagant denunciation of all who do not swiftly 

credit unverifiable accounts of phenomena, or who hold 
any theological views. 

These builders of spiritualistic exhibitions, these 
purveyors of psycho-materialism, these hedgers- 
against-hell are usually ex-church members in middle 
life or advanced years, whose brains have lost the 
power of modification and their minds the plastic 
quality of youth. These representatives of a pseudo- 
Spiritualism, these undeveloped spiritists think them- 
selves Spiritualists; and what is worse, they are con- 
stantly misleading the public. Indeed, even the so- 
called Spiritualist press, with notable exceptions, is 
largely dominated and its policy controlled by these 
active and fanatical advocates. In this class, and the 
most blatant and pestiferous of all, is now and then 

-~ some aged materialist who has spent three score years 
in denouncing religion and the belief in future life. 
As he sees his allotted span swiftly nearing the end, 
his fears, intensified by inherited sub-conscious be- 
liefs, put him in a fever; and he thirsts for the conso- 

- lations of that Spiritualism which he has so long ridi- 
culed. He has, often, a lurking dread of that hell 
which his ancestors knew all about and sought to 
avoid, “and which he knows is his destination if it ex- 
ists and he gets his deserts. Thus stimulated he bè- 


-»~gins--his researches without a spark of developed 


spirituality, and incapable of an intellectual concep- 
tion of the spiritual. He observes certain alleged 
spiritual phenomena which may or may not be true to 
nameand accepts them as the manifestations of spirits 
because that of all things is what he wants to do, and 
not because there is any place in the fabric of his 
mind into which hé can fit a spiritual explanation of 
them. The mental and moral status of many a ma- 
ture church member is quite similar to that of this 
materialist; neither seeker is actuated by other than 
groveling, selfish motives. Having proved to their 
satisfaction that there is no hiatus at the grave, that 
their acquaintances and friends on the other side are 
alive and are not residents of either the orthodox hell 
or heaven, these congenial travelers who have ap- 
proached the spiritistic medium from such seemingly 
widely opposite directions join interests. They label 
themselves Spiritualists and unite in endeavoring to 


> magnify their stupendous find. 


The revelation is too great and too sudden for them; 
it upsets their mental equilibrium—such as it is—and 
their moral fibre grows flabby and weak. The weaker 
they are, the more demonstrative in exploiting their 
discovery and demanding that the public shall accept 
their testimony. All else is inconsequential beside 
the—to them—newly acquired certainty of life, which 
was before denied in the one case and held as a mat- 

` ter of faith handicapped by theological weights in the 
other. Like the bumblebee, these additions to the 
spiritistic. family are biggest when first born into 
the fold. Unfortunately their development is then 
usually arrested, and while maintaining their bloated 
dimensions, their bodily and mental functions are 
confined to making a noise and annoying people by 
their erratic flights and uninvited attentions. 


THe JOURNAL protests against the proneness of the 


public to consider such persons as expounders of 


Spiritualism. THE JOURNAL emphatically prdtests 
_ against the domination of the Spiritualist Movement 
by these crude, aggressive novices. THe JOURNAL 
protests against the use of such old, decayed orthoiox 


itudi 


{| temple. 


' That such. material.can never be used in its 
crude state in building the machinery wherewith to 
successfully propel a great spiritual movement is 
patent to all the world outside of those dazed by the 
bumblebee buzz and the beating of iconoclastic tom- 
toms. f 

Spiritualism, rock-rooted in the basic fact of con- 
tinuity of life and its eternal progress in accordance 
with the eternal laws of evolution, of life demonstrated 
by innumerable proofs from the psychical world, is 
the philosophy of life. It embraces all that affects 
man, both physically and spiritually. Properly 
studied it makes fnan moral, reverent, kind and noble; 
it enlarges his sphere of consciousness and brings 
him into closer relations with the divine in nature; it 
clears his perceptions, renders him just in his deal- 
ings and fills his heart with love for humanity and his 
soul with unquenchable aspirations. A true Spiritualist 
grows from within outward; heis not a perambulating 
junk-shop filled with a motley store of heterogeneous 
psychicai facts, heaped up and useless as a miser’s 
hidden gold. A true Spiritualist is one who uses his 
facts as means to a noble end, who arranges his knowl- 
edge in orderly form, digests and assimilates it, and 
grows strong of purpose and radiant in spirit through 
his efforts. The true Spiritualist is actuated by a 
burning desire to better humanity here and now; and 
is more interested in the welfare of this world than in 
speculating on the happiness which may bein store 
for him in the world to come. He does right because 
itis right soto do, and through no hope of reward 
or fear of punishment. The true Spiritualist does not 
arrogate to himself or his cult any exclusive virtues or 
divine rights, nor does he think his school of thought 
contains all worth knowing, nor that there is no 
goodness or truth in the multifarious systems of relig- 
ion. He has open vision and gladly greets truth 
wherever found, and as gladly acknowledges his own 
errors, and discards them when proven to be such. 
The true Spiritualist has a healthy interest in all sec- 
ular affairs. Hecomes to learn how to take a com- 
prehensive view of all questions; his intellect is 
quickened and his judgment strengthened by an un- 
ceasing flow from higher spheres. Other things being 
equal, he will surpass his contemporaries’ in his par- 
ticular vocation in life. 

Instead of constantly seeking personal messages from 
spirit friends and never ceasing to demand ‘‘just one 
more test,” the real Spiritualist rests calm and con- 
fident in the knowledge already acquired in this di- 
rection, and asks for instruction and enlightenment 
in those great and impersonal principles, the knowl- 
edge of which is essential to his complete unfoldment. 
He does not demand that his weekly paper shall be 
filled with ghost stories, nor padded with strictures on 
existing religious sects. He prefers that matters of 
current interest shall receive their due share of at- 
tention, treated from the standpoint of his philosophy. 
He recognizes the stupendous importance of the 
phenomena of Spiritualism in the primary stages of 
progress, and does all he can to encourage their pres- 
entation in orderly and convincing form; discouraging 
all doubtful expositions, and demanding honesty, fair 
dealing and patience on all sides. The true Spiritual- 
ist, while modest and unobtrusive in the expression 
of his views, has the courage of his convictions, and 
never shrinks from avowing them when it is necessary 
to define his own position or to maintain the dignity 
and honor of Spiritualism. Knowing how much of 
his happiness is due to Spiritualism he will, in time, 
so THE JOURNAL hopes, learn that he owes it to the 
cause to assist to his utmost, with money, in the 
work of propaganda; and he will do this during his 
earth-life, not waiting for executors or administrators 
to exercise their discretion, nor for heirs to frustrate 
his wishes. The man who gives to Spiritualism when 
he can no longer use his ‘wealth himself is less en- 
titled to credit than he who acts as his own almoner. 
The spread of rational Spiritualism is near and dear 
tö the heart of évery individual who aspires to be 4 
true Spiritualist; and this through no sectarian pride 
or interdst, -but from pure love of humanity and of the 


good. The Aeris öf the next generation will be: 
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while yet enfleghed, and that the sooner he begins the i 


work here which he is putting off to do in the here- 
after the better it will be for him and for all he holds 
dear. 


THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


From time to time the last few years THE JOURNAL 


has calied attention to the fact that immigrants have 
been coming to our shores in such immense numbers 
that the labor market has been over-supplied and 


in consequence the laborer has received wages con-. 


siderably less than he would otherwise have been able 
to command, while his social position has been low- 
ered. Multitudes of ignorant creatures have been 
imported by manufacturers to take the places.of self- 
respecting Americans who were unwilling to work for 
just enough to keep themselves and their families 
from starvation when their, employers were ‘rapidly 
amassing fortunes from the enormous profits of labor. 
Imported ignorance and superstition have helped the 
few to get rich ina short time, but this result has been 
attained by the degradation of labor. Furthermore, 
as has often heen pointed out in these columns, the 
increase of the illiterate and un-Americanized element 
embarrasses the operations of our free system of pop- 
ular sovereignty and popular education. All the 
wisdom of our statesmen and all the intelligence and 
patriotism of the American people will be required to 
guard the republic from the baneful influence of 
the half-civilized portion of its population, com- 
posed of men utterly unfit to have the franchise of a 
free citizenship. 

The position of THE JOURNAL has been that if the 
American people can protect American industry by 
imposing duties upon the products of foreign labor, 
they can justly check and regulate the immigration 
to this country. If appeal tothe law of self-preser- 
vation is allowable, it certainly holds good in the 
adoption of precautionary measures against peril to 
American institutions from an excess of ignorance and 
animalism from beyond the seas. 

The bill of Congressman Lodge, of Massachusetts, 


for the restriction of immigration has for its object ` `- 


the solution of the problem often discussed in these 
columns. According to Mr. Lodge much of the pres- 
ent immigration is of a kind which does not benefit 
the citizenship of the United States. It is not readily 
assimilated and it tends to introduce an element of 


population not in sympathy with American institutions 


and principles. Statistics show that the average im- 
migration for the last eight years is fifty-seven per 
cent. larger than the average immigration for the 
eight years preceding, and that fifty per cent. of this 
increase has been of persons without any occupation 


or training. And the tendency is for the least desir- — 
able «ind of immigrants-to increase much more rap- 


Mr. Lodge 


idly than that which _is more valuable. 
says that the annual immigration is so large that, al- 
though it seems small in comparison with the total 
population of the United States, it affects in a most 
serious way she labor market. He does not believe in 
reducing this influx of population by a law limiting 
absolutely the number of immigrants to be received 
annually, or by heavy capitation tax; for that would 
restrict immigration indiscriminately. What is 


needed is a law to shut out the undesirable portions — 


of immigration and cause a restriction that would be 


of real value—a law under which it would be difficult | 


for undesirable immigrants to come to the country, 
but which would admit industrious persons desiring to 
come here in good faith to become inhabitants and 
citizens of the United States. Such a law, Mr. Lodge 
thinks would lower the dangerous competition which 


is now produced in our labor market by the large for- 


eign immigration, while greatly improving the quality 
of the actual immigration received. 

Surgeon-General Hamilton, who has been making 
this subject one of careful investigation, for which pur- 
pose he has visited the principal European countries, 
has mage a report which contains much food for 
thought. He says that as a rule immigrante bound to 
this country are not required to undergo any proper 
ri a Most foreign governments are opposed to 

is A duty of ‘aha | le to this country, and if 
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courage it, the immigration so favored will aways be 


found to be of that class which the native land, in this 
case, can spare to advantage. 
dangerous elements of society and all persons liable to 
- become a public charge, are not only permitted to im- 
migrate without check, but are encouraged to do s0; 
and to this fact the deterioration of our later immi- 
gration is declared to be, beyond doubt, attributable. 


In the last six years 2,666,276 immigrants have ar- 
rived on our shores. -Dr. Hamilton says that the in- 
troduction into. our political, commercial, industrial 
and social system of this vast number of people, most 
of whom are entirely unacquainted with our traditions, 
customs, history and laws, presents a difficult and 
perilous problem to the practical slatesmanship of the 
country and constitutes a subject for careful consider- 
ation, not unmingled with apprehension on the part 
of serious citizens of all parties. He calls attention to 
the fact that a large proportion of this immigration, in- 
stead of diffusing itself throughout the country and 
becoming lost in the general characteristics and modes 
of life of the American people, preserves foreign na- 
tionalistic relations, going to the length, as has been 
shown in several of our large cities, of maintaining 
secret assassination societies, with a tribunal, obe- 
dience to which is held supreme over all our laws, 
national and local. 


Dr. Hamilton thinks that relief from this evil 
must be sought in restrictive legislation and he sug- 
gests that the law should provide that an intending 
immigrant shall produce satisfactory evidence of an 
official character, before the nearest American consul, 

‘showing that he has never been convicted of crime, 
has never been a charge upon the country, nor received 
public assistance. He shall also file with such evidence 
a certificate from a duly qualified physician showing his 
freedom from chronic diseases or any disability which 
would make hima public charge. If satisfied the 
consul will then issue his certificate to be delivered 
by the immigrant to the proper officer at the port of 

arrival, and to be by him accepted as evidence that 
the newcomer possesses the preliminary qualifications 
for American citizenship, all others, according to this 
plan, to be excluded. 

THE JOURNAL is not prepared to endorse all the 
details of such alawas Dr. Hamilton indicates, but 
it is, in the main doubtless, such a law as is needed 
to prevent this country being longer the dumping 
ground of the old world. 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


The French court in which Eyraud and Mlle. Bom- 
pard were tried for the murder of Toussaint Gouffe, 
listened to all the evidence adduced to show that the 
woman acted under the hypnotic influence of the man, 
but refused to permit any hypnotic experiments on 
the woman to be made in court. If hypnotism means 
the submission of a weak will to a stronger one, as 
is declared by those who hold that a hypnotized per- 
son may commit murder under the direction of an- 
other, the courts in all countries will probably still 
hold it to be good law that the person of weak will 
thus influenced to commit murder should be held re- 
sponsible for the crime and suffer the penalty of the 
law. If courts and law-making bodies could know 
the strength and weakness of every individual who 
commits crime, and could, in the light of such knowl- 
edge, make special provision for the examination and 
trial of each case, doubtless there would be a nearer 
approach to justice in the condemnation and punish- 
ment of wrong doers than has ever yet been known. 
When society shall come to see that the only just or 
natural objeets of punishment are the prevention of 
crime and the reformation of offenders, the discrimina- 
tion for which the law can not always directly provide 
in the sentence of acriminal, may be made by the 
prison authorities having him in charge. An obstacle 
wo reform in dealing with criminals is the barbarous 
~ idea that punishmen’ is an end in itself, or rather 

_ that it should be inflicted to vindicate justice, without 
regard to ite effects upon the criminals. Vindictive- 
- ness should have no place in criminal jurisprudence 
l and none in the treatment of even the most hardened 


Vicious, lawless, and | 


Governor Fifer, of Illinois, in his message last 
week spoke wisely on the subject of prison reform. 
He suggested among other things, that sentences of 
imprisonment should be indeterminate as to the time 
of punishment, that the question for the trial court 
should simply be guilty or not guilty of the crime 
charged in the indictment. and the judgment of the 
court should record the result of a fair trial upon that 
question; but that the question of the length of pun- 
ishment should be reserved for later determination in 
the light of the fullest developments and with due re- 
gard. to the mental and moral condition of each sub- 
ject to be ascertained under the wisest rules of dis- 
ciple and after personal experience with each prisoner. 

«<All this I know,” says the Governor, ‘‘pre-supposes 
that the prison should be made within practicable 
limits a reformatory, and I venture the opinion that 
the penitentiaries of the land are destined in the near 
future to become, as to all inmates except the known 
incorrigible, places of mental and moral discipline, 
looking to the assistance as well as the punishment 
of the criminally unfortunate.” 

The Governor does himself credit by directing at- 
tention to this important subject and taking such an 
advanced position. 


THOSE PRIZE ANSWERS. 


THE JOURNAL for November 24, 1888, published a 
list of questions to which it desired answers. A prize 
of ten dollars was offered fur the best answer to the 
sixth and seventh respectively, and one of six dollars 
for the second best. 

The questions were as follows: 

1. To what church, or churches, did, or do your 
parents belong; and are you now, or have you been, in fel- 
lowship with a church, and if so of what sect? 

2. How long have you been a Spiritualist? 

3. What convinced you of the continuity of life be- 
yond the grave, and of the intercommunion between the 
two worlds? 

4. What is the most remarkable incident of your ex- 
perience with spirit phenomena which you can satis- 
factorily authenticate? Give particulars. 

5. Do you regard Spiritualism as a religion? Please 
state your reasons, briefiy for the answer you give. 

6. What are the greatest needs of Spiritualism, or. to 
put it differently, what are the greatest needs of the 
Spiritualist movement to-day? 

7. In what way maya knowledge of psychical laws 
tend to help one in the conduct of this life—in one’s rela- 
tions to the Family, to Society and to Government? 

. A goodly number of respsonses came in, most of 
which were published, but there should have been a 
much larger number. Nothing that THE JOURNAL 
ever published has attracted wider interest, and the 
wonder to the editor has been that this interest did 
not stimulate a more general response. Many of the 
answers to the prize questions, numbers six and seven, 
were well written, showing matured thought and care 
in preparation. This being the case the committee 
has had no end of perplexity in making the awards. 
This difficulty has been aggravated by the impossibil- 
ity of bringing together the widely separated mem- 
bers of the committee for consultation and discussion. 
After many delays and much correspondence, a decis- 
ion has been finally reached. The shade of difference 
in merit between the answers receiving the prizes and 
some of the others is so slight that it puzzles THE 
JOURNAL to see how a deeision was reached. Here is 
the award: 

Answers to sixth question. 

First premium, S. L. TYRRELL, Fox Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Second premium, Pror. PAYTON SPENCE, New York 
City. 

Answers to seventh question: 

First premium, Dr. JOHN E. Purpon, Cullman, 
Alabamr 

Secor 4 premium, Mrs. LIZZIE Jones, Jacksonville, 
Illinois 

It may oe interesting to note that to the fifth ques- 
tion the answers were nearly equally divided; those 
holding Spiritualism not to be a religion slightly pre- 
dominating. It should be said, however, that many of 
those auswering that they did not consider Spiritualism 
a religion, expressed a belief that it was a basis for one; 


and where they did not thus believe, their definition - 
of religon was usually colored by individual bias: re- 

ceived from the popular interpretation of the word ‘a 
by sectarian religionists. ; 


td 

Since THz JOURNAL, invites discussion from đif-. 
ferent standpoints of all: subjects of curreat interest P 
germane to its objects, articles often appear in its col- ka 
umns which advance theories and ideas not in accord . ` 
with those of the editor, and which he feels at liberty 
to criticise or not as time, space or the views of the —. 
contributors may determine. There is such an article - : 
in THE JOURNAL this week from the pen of Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, a gentleman well known and highly re- _ 
spected in scientific eircles, and whose paper on ‘‘The 
Hybridization of Our Race with the Negroes in the 
United States” ably presents a problem that is occupy- 
ing the minds of the wisest and best men of this coun- 
try. It is Dr. Shufeldt’s proposed solution of the 
problem or the remedy which he prescribes for the 
threatening evil that seems to Tat JOURNAL objec- 
tionable, first on the ground that if feasible it would 
involve grave injustice to the colored people of the 
United States, and second on the ground that it is not 
practicable. We may recur to this subject in the near . 
future. 


Dr. A. V. W. Jackson, of the Philological Depart-- 
ment, lectured at Columbia College recently on The 
Persian belief in the tmmortality of the soul, which he 
said is derived from two great sources, the classic and 
the native.. The former embraees the Greek and 
Latin writers, such as Herodotus and Piutarch, who 
testify to this belief. But the native writings—the 
Persian ‘‘Avesta”—are full of beautiful descriptions 
of a future life. The lecturer read several selections 
from the Avesta, descriptive of the heavens of reward 
for good words, thoughts and deeds, ending finally 
with the heaven of eternity. A hell of torments and 
a devil also figure in the literature, but the destruc- — 
tion of these and the pardon of sinners by the good 
God is confidently predicted. + 


A New York journal says that the country clergy- 
man who finds it hard todo his preaching on Sundays 
can procure weekly sermons, at reasonable prides, ; 
from several of the literary syndicates of that city. 
‘‘He can have his choice of many kinds, the strictly _ 
edifying, the strongly hortatory, the purely exposi- 
tory, the highly eloquent, the very sensational, or the 
plain and pure. He can have sermons applicable to 
the affairs of the times, with illustrations drawn from 
the current news, or he can have sermons containing 
allusions to the Holy Land and the places spoken of 
in the Scriptures.” Surely this is an enterprising 
age. . 


A Dalziel Vienna telegram says: It is rumored that 
the mysterious spectre, known as the White Lady, 
which is always believed to appear at the death of a 
member of the imperial family, has made its appari- 
tion at the Hofburg, and this is taken to be an indica- 
tion of the fateof Archduke Jom; The people in 
the palace are said to have been greatly unnerved, 
and even the soldiers on guard were frightened.— 
Nottingham. (Eng.), Evening Post. 


Robert Chambers, authorof «Vestiges of Creation,” 
in a letter to Alfred Russell Wallace wrote: I have 
for many years known that these phenomena are real, 
as distinguished from impostures; and it is not of yes- 
terday that I concluded they were calculated to ex- 
plain much that has been doubtful in the past; and 
when fully accepted, revolutionize the whole frame of 
human opinion on many important matters. 


It is said that Chauncy M. Depew treats book can- 
vassers as politely as though they were railroad mag- 
nates. He said to one who called upon him the other 
day, “I am sorry I can not buy your book, for I really 
do not need it. Otherwise I should be delighted.” 
The canvasser, although he sold no book to him, de- 
clared that he regarded Mr. Depew as a eine 
gon nompa, 


MEDIUMISM AND THE CONSERVATION OF 
ENERGY. 


By Jonn E. Purvon, M. D. 


© Your correspondent, Mr. Wm. I Gill, raises the 
question of the possible violation of the principle of the 
conservation of energy during spiritualistic ur spirit 
manisfestations of so-called extra-mundane power. 
Even if it were a proved fact that «‘spirits” do work 
independent of all mundane living beings we need not 
suspect a violation of the principle of conservation. 
To those not very familiar with the subject of energy 
in relation to man’s enlargement there is a very 
great danger in confounding the relative principle of 


. the dissipation of energy with a violation of the 


principle of conservation. Upon the grounds of this 
statement it would be well for the reader to consult 
such a first-class work as that of Thomson and Tait; 


- their ‘‘Treatises on Natural Philosophy” is exhaustive 


in this respect. 

A limited system of bodies is said to be dynamically 
conservative if the mutual forces between its parts 
always perform or always consume the same amount 
of work during any motion whatever, by which it can 
pass from one particular configuration to another. 
The total energy of a system is made up of the actual 
or dynamic or kinetic and potential or energy of 
position. The former can be estimated relatively to 
the senses as the product of mass multiplied by half 
the square of the velocity, while the latter is a func- 
tion of the measure relations of the several parts of 
the system; hence the name, energy of position. The 


' potential energy of a conservative system, at any in- 


stant, depends solely on its configuration at that in- 
stant, being the same at all times, when the system is 


l - brought again and again to the same configuration. 


It is the amount of work that its mutual forces per- 
form during the passage of the system from any one 
chosen configuration to the configuration at the time 
referred to. 


Now one word as to work before going farther. 


. There is no kind of spiritual work essentially different 


from physical work, and for the simple reason that 
work is a quantity. The work or energy of a sun- 
beam is different in character from that of a steam 
engine or a hurricane or from that employed in the 
elaboration of this article, but he that uses the word 
with the full understanding of the concept which it 
represents can not or need not confuse himself; while 
on the other hand endless perplexities arise from the 
slip-shod use of definite terms, or their employment in 
an analogical sense without being properly proven by 
special definitions. 

In nature the hypothetical condition of complete 
conservation is apparently violated in all circum- 
stances of motion. »A material system can never be 
brought through any returning cycle of motion with- 
out sponding more work against the mutual forces of 


-its parts than is gained from these forces, because no 
' relative motion can take place without meeting with 
` frictional or other forms of resistance. 


To use the 
‘words of Thomson and Tait, the law of energy may 
then, in abstract dynamics, be expressed as follows: . 

The whole work done in any time on any limited 
material system, by applied forces, is equal to the 
whole effect in the forms of potential and kinetic 


- energy produced in the system, together with the 


work lost in friction. 

Up tothe time of Newton it was thought that work 
was lost in friction, but the wording of his third law 
of motion made allowance for the transformation of 
that which others less clear-sighted regarded as lost 
forever. 

In a former series of papers addressed to the Spirit- 
ualist public I made free use of the principle of energy 
in offering a theoretical explanation of most of the 
manifestations obtainable through the aid of mediums, 
bringing in the principle reversibility to account for 
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the reabsorption of the energy with the system which 
had been temporarily used in the construction of 
those vitalized entities which for the time parade as 
‘spirit forms,” at the expense of the normal physiol- 
ogical routine of the medium’s organism; the reab- 
sorption of the energy rendering it available for the 
accomplishment of the ordinary vital changes. I have 
yet to receive either a challenge or a refutation from 
any sensible man who has had experience of Spirit- 
ualism; for the thvory being grounded on common 
sense and an analogical application of the principle of 
the conservation of energy, speaks for itself. The 
energy which under ordinary circumstances lies latent 
or potential in the nervous system may, at a slight 
expense of actual energy for a working expenditure, 
be made available for constructive or other inter- 
mediate agency and then returned to its former condi- 
tion. There may be even less actual waste than when 
the muscular system is employed to do work. 

The word ‘‘force” is used legitimately in two senses; 
either to express a cause of motion, or the rate at 
which an agent does work per unit of length. We 
have here involved the idea of a resistance overcome as 
an essential constituent of the concept force. The 
course of motion may be sensuous in its physical 
sequence for certain terms of the progression; but, 
whether directly or indirectly, the idea of force and 
its correlative cause ultimately leads us into the 
spiritual world or into the region of hypothesis. Now 
in place of the operations of spirit on the material 
plane involving a violation of the principle of 
conservation, it introduces the principle of con- 
tinuity and enlarges the sphere of operation 
which was before bounded on the one side by 
a rigid verbal hypothesis, within the limits of 
which the human mind refuses any longer to 
be imprisoned. In his mind’s eye the scientific Spirit- 
ualist perceives the play of a larger and more elabo- 
rately related system of forces or causes of motion 
when he opens up the spiritual world to the gaze of 
the scientific imagination, regarding the whole as the 
reasonable enlargement of this world and not the 
“Spirit-world” as a region of existence, sut generis, 
tacked on to this. The Spiritualist must regard 
motion as the sense language through which con- 
ditioned spirit communes with itself and its discon- 
tinuous differentiations. Unless he can deliberately 
accept this position the Spiritualist who uses the 
terms force, energy, etc., in his explanations does so 
at the expense of stability and truth; for the causes 
he introduces are merely verbal and his concepts can 
not correspond to the reality of nature. Hence, force 
in the spiritual sense means either a cause of motion 
to which our ordinary modes of observation are not 
adapted or it implies the use of the word, in an 
analogical sense, to express an unknown mode of 
operation of such a cause as We have presented at 
first hand, each for himself, in his own subjective 
experience. 


I hold with all advanced Spiritualists that nature, 
animate and inanimate, is the embodiment and ex- 
pression of spiritual cause, and I regard the inviola- 
bility of the order of nature as the outward semblance 
of the stability of that spiritual order which is the 
basis of the continuity of life, through the equilibra- 
tion of opposing forces which cannot be free while 


there is as yet but a limited knowledge of the purpose 


of nature revealed unto us. ‘Therefore, I say, that 
the most reasonable view of spirit intervention in 
earthly affairs is that which regards it as necessarily 
operating through the intervention of a living, nervous 
system, that last, highest and most fluent product of 
cosmic evolution. One of my strongest reasons for 
the adoption of this belief is the ease with which the 
principle of the conservation of energy steps in to ex- 
plain, in terms known to physicists, the abnormal 
action, which they deny, through the use of very 
simple physiological hypothesis. ° 


The energy contained in the blood and nervous tis- 
sues is quantitatively sufficient to account for any 
well established spiritualistic phenomena. The direct- 
ing of that energy, the differentiation of the plan 
which it embodies or materializes is the real difficulty 
we. have to encounter. This differentiation is, after 
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the analogy of mathematical physics, applied to more 
familiar objects, such as light and electricity, the 
derivation of certain space variations which we call 
forces from the potential function, a function which 
quantitatively embodies as planned, forecast or already 
accounted for, the work which is to be expended in 
the consummation of any design. Since this vital, 
though not conscious, process is constantly being 
carried out by all living bodies at all stages of their 
existence, we do not demand too much for the natural 
and systematic explanation of physiological and psy- 
chological miracles when we suggest, for the better — 
understanding of the new ‘‘forces” brought into opera- 
tion, a differentiation on the physical side somewhat 
out of the usual physiological routine, which the un- 
stable character of nerve tissue is so well calculated 
to supply. Let it be understood that nervous insta- 
bility is not necessarily retrograde in its tendency. 
All development depends upon the possibility of 
nervous structure adapting itself to higher forms of 
life; hence we can see in certain cases of spiritualistic — 
manifestations either the backward or the forward 
tendency according to the constitution and character 
of the medium engaged in their production. 

There are no catac spiritual manifestations 
that come within the ken of/qur senses. There are no 
voleanic eruptions $r planétary disruptions that we 
would in any way be justified in putting down to what 
we technically understand by the term ‘‘spirit agency;” 
though for all we know to the contrary there may be 
crises in the life of the universe and its parts, as there 
are in the life of its vitalized units. 

We have no experience of a medium casting a 
mountain into the sea or stopping a railway train, 
and for the simple reason that there is not sufficient 
energy available to accomplish the feat, even if his 
whole material body were consumed in the act. 
There we would have a violation of the principles of 
conservation and continuity with a vengeance; but I 
do maintain that there need be none, and therefore 
that there is none in the performance of the every- 
day spiritualistic miracle, whether of the physical ‘or 
psychical kind, both being ultimately reducible to 
the same theoretical laws; since the motion of matter, 
in ever so attenuated a state, must be postulated 
where mind acts upon mind as well as where matter 
acts upon matter at a distance, whenever we attempt 
to follow natural changes in terms of consciousness. 

Matter and motion are the language of the spirit 
and we need not dread falling into the toils of ma- 
terialism because we trust the mathematical truth 
which lies at the back of them, and which is the ex- 
clusive property of mind that can name, order and 
number. It is false science and it is false philosophy 
to suppose that mathematical truth exists in the 
cosmos independent of the perceiving mind. It is 
because man and God, individually and collectively, 
working according to their exclusive prerogative see 
mathematical truth into the universe that it is there; 
it was there from the beginning, as it will be there to 
the end, since order and duty, or the appropriate re- 
lation of parts to a whole, are the first and last words 
of the spirit. 

In a last. analysis the principle of the conservation 
of energy is no more than a quantitative relationship 
existing between cause and effect in a universe in 
which absolute chance has no existence. Where no 
connection is traceable in the sequence of events the 
relation of the parts to each other is said to be acci- 
dental or to depend upon chance. The laws of chance 
occurrence are themselves rigidly mathematical in 
their character, because certain suppositions which 
tend to bring order_into the relations of the data are 
introduced for the foundation upon which to construct _ 
the calculus of probabilities, as it is called. The dis- 
covery, however, of any new causal relations between 
events must tend to modify the mental attitude with 
which we regard any group of occurrences, and hence, _ 
though thescientific mind might be obliged to acknowl- - 
edge on formal grounds some undiscovered connection 
between miraculous occurrences and the presence of . 
certain persons, it is much better prepared to accept. _- 


the same as a department of human knowledge when .-- a 


founded upon an extension of acknowledged Principles 
than when new ones have to be arbitrarily ini _ 


yee 


or a hiatus left in the chain of natural causation. In 


J! _ conclusion I will add that however spirits work, they 


must work upon human lines or upon such lines as do 
not involve us in contradictions. The principle of 
the conservation of energy is an induction from ex- 
perience, but it is also the principle of causality in 
disguise. 


THE HYBRIDIZATION OF OUR RACE WITH THE 
NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By R. W. SHUFELDT,.M. D. 


As a naturalist I study races of people precisely as 
I study races of other mammals or groups of mam- 
mais, or races or groups of birds or reptiles, in short, 
any natural genus, family, order or class of animated 
beings; — and from this standpoint the method is the 
only correct and safe one. Combining, however, the 
studies of the naturalist and the anthropologist, the 
field with respect to man widens again, and we not 
only include in our investigations the study of the 
natural history of the various peoples of the world 
from the biologist’s point of view, as the origin of 
races of men in time; their probable affinities; 
their comparative morphology; and their evolution 
and geographical distribution; but to these and similar 
researches, we come to add the anthropologic ones, as 
a consideration of the civilizations of men; their arts, 
industries, governments, and institutions, and finally 
enter upon the higher plain, the philosophic inquiry 
into the more recondite region, researches into the 
question of the comparative psychologies of the 
various tribes of men. When one, with a thoroughly 
unprejudiced mind, comes in these days, to personally 
deal with such matters and the vast literature per- 
taining thereto, he quickly learns that science within 
the last half century has let in an enormous light upon 
this field, and has grasped, systematized and digested 


. much that her torch has brought to view. Very 


moderate probing soon convinces the researcher, too, 
that man in every particular falls completely within 
the limits of the law which proves the fact that 


throughout the entire animal and vegetable kingdoms 


there is a fundamental uniformity of structure, of 
function, and, indeed, of history in time. In other 


. words men cannot in any sense be considered apart 


from the natural world, but are of it, and subject to 
the operation of all the natural laws and their conse- 
quences, quite as much as any other group of mam- 
mals, to which class in reality he is inseparably 
linked. 

Darwin in several of his works, notably in his 
“Origin of Species” and his ‘Animals and Plants 
under Domestication” has formulated with great 
clarity many of the laws that refer to natural selec- 
tion, to interbreeding, and to hybridism. And now 
that he has demonstrated them, some of these are 
very simple, while others from the very nature of 
things are wonderfully complicated. The more prac- 
tical ones are well comprehended and now in common 
use by the breeders of animals, and by the agricultur- 
ists throughout the land. Men are just as much under 
the dominion of these laws as are the various ‘‘stocks” 

f horses, dogs, pigeons, or any other group of verte- 
brated beings, and respond to their operation quite as 
quickly and in precisely similar ways. 

AH this being true, has any one any conception of 
the enormous progress our race would make were it 
possible to apply rightly to it somre of these laws? At 
the end of five or six generations the entire white 
American race could be most completely metamor- 
phosed and elevated to an immeasurably high sphere. 
Were only the perfectly healthy, the physically strong, 
the well educated and the cultured, and the intellect- 
ual ones allowed to bring forth their progeny into 


_ the world, it cannot be gain said that within the time 


mentioned we would outstrip every nation in the 
world. Crime would tend to die out; disease would 
almost receive its death blow; culture and the higher 
aspirations, and posibilities would be carried to a 
superlatively elevated point; and, finally, many of the 
. finer ideas of human living, now on foot but in danger 


© of being relegated to realms of utopianism, would 
`- quickly be realized. 


It is hardly to be expected that 
hoy euch, broad philosophic scheme will ever be car- 


an 
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something of a prophylactic measure. 


ried out by our people, or by any other race now on 
the face of this globe. Marriage and reproduction will 
in all probability go on very much as it does in the 
present day, and although we have it in our power to 
do it, nature will not be circumvented in any such 
manner. Progress of this kird for our race will long 
remain slow and uncertain, and although we are in 
full possession of a knowledge of those laws which 
would carry us to the highest goal with the utmost 
certainty, it may after all, in the centuries to come, 
terminate in dire failure for the whole Indo-European 
phylum. A race rarely realizes its condition as to ad- 
vance or retrogression, at any given time, in such 
particulars, and it remains usually for history, in the 
ages that follow, to chronicle its ultimate fate. 

Although we have never made the attempt to im- 
prove ourselves along the line just indicated, there 
still remains a great deal which we can accomplish to 
the same end in a slightly different direction. It is 
Every true 
member of our race who holds near his very heart 
the perfectionment of the American people should 
promptly endorse it, and aid in setting the principle 
in speedy operation. Much has already been written 
upon the subject, and with a large constituenvy it has 
met with great favor. 

A grand move was made when a check was given 
to the immigration of the Chinese into this country, 
and a most rigid injunction should be now placed 
upon the coming here of all the low, criminal, ignor- 
ant, and highly dangerous classes from Europe. They 
are a dead weight every year tous, and a detri- 
ment to our progress in a vast number of ways. Of 
our Indians, it is hardly necessary here to speak; their 
very natures bespeak their doom; civilization for them 
is ixpossible, and a matter of time is alone required 
to effect their removal. 

We next approach, however, the question of the 
presence of the African negroes we have among us, 
and this is an aspect of the case of far more import 
than all the others just enumerated. As we well know 
there are several millions of these already engrafted 
upon our white population, and they are increasing 
rapidly. Here then is a mass of people, which, should 
they interbreed with us, will surely affect our char- 
acter in one way or another, for better or for worse. 
To a consideration of this part of our subject the re- 
mainder of my article will be devoted. And in the 
first place permit me to review the characters of an 
average specimen of one of these people as now found 
in the United States. (More than the average really, 
for it is the exception to find anything above what I 
am about to depict). Structurally, he will be found 
to be lower in the scale than any other repre- 
sentative of the world’s anthropofaunz. Hosts of 
negroid cadavers have been dissected by anatomists 
in this country, and for one I can attest to the fre- 
quency of the discoveries in them of morphological 
characters indicating his low position in the scale. 
They are, as a rule, vestigeal characters pointing to 
his affinities with thé” higher vertebrates below man; 
and they are of extreme rarity among the best repre- 
sentatives of our own race. They are quadru- 
manous in character, and are to be detected in nearly 
all parts of his physical organization; those having 
reference to the growth of the face, brain and skull, 
and their relative development are all indices of a low, 
very low, order of being. 

This markedly low type of human structure in this 
negro and his race, goes to support what we find 
when we come to examine into his other character- 
istics. He is eminently non-progressive; supersti- 
tious; prone to supernaturalism; incapable of mental 
culture after maturity; and of a degraded type in the 
matter of moral and religious culture. Asa race in 
ages past, and for all we know to the contrary they 
are older than the Indo-European stock, they are pre- 
eminently non-prosperous; non-inventive; and with 
instincts more brutal than many of those which 
characterize the best types of the apes below them. 

Strip our own American race of this Ethiopean 
graft; of the Mongolian; of the Indian; and of 
the reeking mass of the lower forms of our 
imported Europs an pessantry, and we have remaining 
a race equal in all respects to the highest of those 
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now existing. It requires no “characterization here: 
Is hybridization going on between these Afro-Ameri« 
can millions and the whites in this country? "I answer 
most emphatically yes,—and is on tbe increase, 
What will be the outcome of it? An ultimate fusion’ 
of the two races if the presence of the negro is still < oe 
tolerated among us. (Mind you, we are speaking of - 
increasing millions now, and the effects they will pro-- 
duce upon our kind). This fusion-will be to the de- ` 
cided detriment of the Indo-European stock, and to the 
high attributes which now characterize it, and which. 
have taken many centuries of time to produce. Nat- 
uralists will all agree with me, that the experiment. 
is one of extreme danger for the integrity of the higher 
branch,—a hybrid race will surely be produced which 
may inherit the prevailing characters which prevented 
the success in history of the lower stock. And some- 
time in the remote future this resulting hybrid race 
will probably have to give way before the advent of 
some better, incoming one which has evolved in 
another quarter of the globe. History has no such 
other case to offer us; and, be it observed that we 
now represent the only powerful nation with such a 
danger in active operation at our very doors. 4% 
Germany and England are not thus handicapped, , ~ 
and they are both pushing nations. We have to instil 
but very little bad blood into an otherwise fast breed 
of horses to produce a hybrid stock in time, which _ 
will fail when brought into competition with non-con- © 
taminated breeds from other quarters, They are soon 
side-tracked and go to the wall. j l 
As this hybridization betwixt these Africans and 
our race proceeds, some very interesting types are `` 
produced. There is a well authenticated case on 
record of a Congo woman bearing twins, one of which 
exhibited all the characters of the mother,—the other 
was white with flaxen hair and blue eyes. Washing- . 
ton, D. C., is a city which. affords a vast material of 
this description for study. To the speculative, thought- 
ful naturalist, versed in a knowledge of species-char- 


acters as evolved in vertebrates, yet, who at the same _ = 


time has a high regard for the future prosperity of : 
his,—the American—race, the picture presents mòrs- 
aspects than its purely scientific one. i 
I have recently collected a case of a respectable | 
couple who married,—the man, white, and holding a 
good station in life, of thorough American descent, — 
the woman, also white, petite, pretty, and no appar- 
ent trace in her features of any Congo stock whatever. 
The husband was unacquainted with her ancestry 
prior to her grandparents. A child was born to them 
before the close of the first year of their marriage, — ` 
to some extent it resembled the father, but in ap- | 
parently all other particulars’ it was a negro, and as 
black as any Congo child ever born. Atavism? Prob- ` 
ably,—and it will come more common as the crossing _ 
proceeds. Is there no remedy for it?—yes, by the re- | 
moval, complete and thorough removal, of the in- 
ferior stock; and this sole remedy should be promptly ae 
applied. 


: ~ PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
By Wm. EMMETTE COLEMAN. 
(CONCLUDED. 


The momentous results arising from a scientific ` 
demonstration of the verity of the phenomena of Spir- 
itualism and of the philosophy based thereupon; in ``: 
the matters of religion and ethics, being beyond 
question, the importance of the work undertaken by. 
the Society for Psychical Research is evident. The - 
consequences of the establishment, by it, in the affirm- 
ative, of the claims of the Spiritualists to communion 
with the so-called dead, are of such far reaching im- ` 
port, that it is natural that the society should be very | 
careful in its investigations of mediumistic phenom- 
ena, and very cautious in adopting its conclusions as -- 
to the true nature of said phenomena. It may be 
that, in some cases, some of the members of the so- 
ciety have been somewhat over-cautious or ultra-, 
skeptical regarding some of these phenomena; but in 
scientific investigation, particularly in matters of this 
character, into which enter so many elements of un- 
certainty, dissimulation and pretence, over-caution: 
and extreme skepticism are to be preferred to. in-. 


* . itualists can patiently wait. 


- presented for its consideration. 
‘-upon it doubt and discouragement, as many Spiritual- 


fuch better be too skeptical than not skeptical 
enough. Even though the demonstration of the truth 


“ may be delayed for atime through excessive pre- 


caution against mistake, and over-zealousness in 


= guarding the citadel of scientific truth from the en- 
“ eroachments of error, 


still the delay is only for a 
. time. No truth in nature has aught to fear from 


. scÌence i in the long run. Though conservative, cautious 
y scientists may for a little while look askance at new 


` truths, those truths are destined to prevail; and this 


== is as true in psychological science as in other branches 
. of knowledge. 


Therefore, even though the Society 
for Psychical Research seems to have ‘made haste 


. slowly” in its examination of the phenomena mani- 


fested in mediumship, let us be thankful that it has 


-accomplished as much as it has. For the complete 


fruition of our hopes at the hands of science, we Spir- 
Everything that is true 
and of value in Spiritualism, phenomenaily and philo- 


eo: sophically, issure to stand the test of the most rigid in- 


vestigation. Whatever will not stand that test must fall, 
_ and it is certain that there is very much in so-called 
Spiritualism that will not endure under the searching 
‘analysis of exact science. All such refuse and dead 
lumber ought to be carefully segregated from the 
substantial verities in Spiritualism, and destroyed in 
toto; and the sooner this is done, the better for the 
cause of rational, scientific Spiritualism. ‘That the 
Society for Psychical Résearch will be a valuable 
auxiliary in the much-needed work of segregation, I 
have lit‘le doubt; and I accordingly am thankful for 
the good work already done by this society, and am 
hopeful of still better and more important work to be 
done by it in-the future. 
~ tis worthy of note that those who declaim against 
` the importance of scientific recognition of Spiritualism 
are not slow to refer with pride to the eminent men 
of science who have accepted the truth of the medi- 
umistic phenomena, such as Professors Hare, Crookes, 
Wallace, Mapes, Zöllner, Butlerof, et al. If little 


__-¥alue.attaches to the acceptance, by scientists, of the 
=. genuineness of spiritual phenomena, as a certain 
_ school of Spiritualists allege, why then be so ready to 


quote, in defense of the truth of Spiritualism, the 
opinions and conclusions of these men of science, 
rather than those of John Smith or Thomas Jones? 
As I have intimated, I have no sympathy with the 
adverse criticisms and sneers so freely bestowed upon 
`- he Society for Psychical Research by various Spirit- 


- aalists, any more than I have for the ridicule and 


harsh criticism leveled at this society by conservative 
churchmen, radical freethinkers, ‘and materialistic 
men of science. These latter classes, as a rule, pooh- 
pooh the idea of the existence of apparitions, haunted 
houses, prophetic presentiments, etc., etc., and they 


~ regard the society as engaged in a silly and fruitless 


work.. -It seems strange that churchmen, who profess 
to believe in the supernatural and the spiritual, should 
deride the objects of the society; but some of 
the most sarcastic ridicules of the Society for Psychi-. 


-.cal Research that I have read have appeared in jour- 


` nals that stoutly sustain orthodox Christianity. This 
society has therefore been between two fires,—one 
rom those who regard the society as having no valid 

- raison @etre, that the subjects engaging its attention 


: are all the outcome of hallucination, imposture, de- 


‘lusion, and illusion, and have no scientific objective 


. basis; and the other from those who berate the society 


-for not having. long ere this established the truth of 
the reality of the phenomena of Spiritualism. I think 


. the latter class of critics as much in error, and as un- 
Just to the society, as the former. 


Unmindful of the 
-earpings of both, the Society for Psychical Research 


; pursues the ever tenor of its way, calmly and patiently 
’ seeking to find the truth concerning the peculiar and 


‘obscure phenomena (obscure in causation, I mean) 
Instead of showering 


ists are wont to do, I am sorry to see, it deserves all 


sour sympathy and encouragement. 


7 The admirable article by Mr. Dodge, in THE JOUR- 
NAL of December 18th, has shown the reagers of this 
paper -what a quantity of valuable work has already 
Feon done > by this ede and it is mre that ite 


publication may have had a beneficial effect upon 
some of those who may have been inclined to under- 
rate the labors of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Had it done nothing else, its exposition of the fraud- 
ulent character of the alleged mahatmic and other 
occult phenomena of the Theosophical Society would 
entitle it to the lasting gratitude of mankind. The 
exhaustive report of Mr. Richard Hodgson in this 
matter is one of the most conclusive and comprehen- 
sive pieces of work, in analysis of fraud and credulity, 
that it has ever been my privilege to peruse. In my 
judgment it is a master piece. The American branch 
of the society is to be congratulated upon having as 
its chief working functionary, so careful and thorough 
an investigator and so rational and logical a thinker 
as Mr. Hodgson. Jn re the theosophic phenomena, 
I was sorry to see, by the report in Light of Novem- 
ber 29th last, of an address recently delivered before 
the London Spiritualist Alliance, that that associa- 
tion had suffered itself to be the instrument for the 
attempted rehabilitation, at its meeting as above and 
in the columns of Light, of Madame Blavatsky as a 
genuine worker of occultic marvels, through mahat- 
mic assistance and with her own power. This entire 


address was a statement of certain alleged feats of. 


magic which the speaker had witnessed, produced by 
Madame Blavatsky, and they included many of the 
identical phenomena, so-called, that Mr. Hodgson 
proved to have been due to fraud and trickery. The 
lecture, as it happens, furnishes additional evidence 
to a judicial mind of the fraudulent character of the 
tricks described. and the whole address betokens the 
incapacity of the narrator to form a scientific judg- 
ment upon the character of the juggling feats of 
which she was a witness. Her testimony regarding 
the phenomena seen is worthless as evidence of the 
genuiness of what was done, owing to the entire 
absence in her of the critical faculties of observation 
and judgment indispensably requisite for a scientific 
solution of the true nature of what the lady saw or 
thought that she saw. I repeat that I am sorry that 
an association of the character and standing of the 
London Alliance has aided in the promulgation of this 
most recent attempt to whitewash a demonstrated 
trickster and impostor. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WHY UNITARIANISM CANNOT PREVAIL.— Il. 
: By E. S. HOLBROOK. 


In my former articles I gave my reasons for the 
proposition that ‘‘Unitarianism could not prevail,” 
to-wit: because it could give no proofs in a scientific 
sense to the agnostics of a continued life; and on the 
other hand why Spiritualism could prevail with the 
agnostics, namely, because it could give some proofs 
now, and as it grew in strength would give such 
proofs as would be satisfactory to all. I will now give 
one or more such demonstrations as I have known. 

Of the following I had knowledge so far as I could 
have of a matter so personal. Mrs. J. C. was lefta 
widow with an only son, about six yearsof age. At 
her husband’s death she mourned deeply, for they 
were very congenial. He was a materialist, and had 
taught her that he would die, as he should, and make 
room for others, and that would be all. Shesupposed 
it was so; but, if a truth, it was a most unwelcome 
truth to her womanly heart. But as she saw no evi- 
dence of a continued life, she became reconciled and 
came to be about as bright and cheerfulasever. Some 
time afterward her son was drowned in a shipwreck, 
and the sad event overwhelmed her. She groaned in 
spirit continually: ‘‘Oh, where, where is my Willie? 
Gone; lost in the cold waters; food for sharks, and 
shall I never see him any more! Oh, where, where is 
my child?” She was very despondent, and what her 
religious friends could tell her but made her shudder 
the more. She called on the liberalists, and they could 
only talk of likelihoods and beliefs. She said, ‘Tell 
me why you believe that my Willie still lives and that 
we shall meet again. Tell me what you know.” 
They admitted they did not know, but argued and 
drew inferences from man’s high position, etc., ete., 
as to a future life, the probabilities, etc., and the 
hopes she should cherish, and all that. 


-vited her to go with her and see a medium. 


This was all | 
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so remote and so faint withal that her anguióh was not 
assuaged. 

Then a Spiritualist lady, seeing her calamity, in- 
She con- 
sented and went; yet with reluctance, for she had 
heard of the extravagances and foolishness of pre- 
tended spirit-communion, and like most people had 
taken no pains to know the facts. But now she would 
do anything for her lost Willie. Encouragement was 
given by her Spiritualist friend, yet all to little avail, 
so strange was the thought of learning of her lost 
son. Imagination, fear, doubt and dim hope were all 
on tiptoe. 

The medium, when seen, was not an angel, but an 
indifferent personage, not speaking even, but in a deep 
sleep, and her heart sank within her. But the friend 
said,‘‘Do you not hear those little sounds—tick, tick, 
tick?” and explained the use of the alphabet. This 
done, she observed the letters spelled «‘Willie.” And 
she said, ‘‘Willie! is it my Willie?” Forthwith the 


chair of the medium flew out from under her and she 


fell upon the floor and went through the motions of 
one drowning. Mrs. J. C., not understanding, was 
much astonished, even frightened, and turned away, 
almost disgusted. But the friend said, ‘It seems to 
me she is personating some one in water, Jrowning. 
Have you not lost some friend by drowning?” She 
cried out, ‘Oh, yes, I have, I have, my boy, Willie!” 

The medium, now restored to her seat and seemingly 
still in a trance, said: ‘<I see by you a little boy (de- 
scribing him, and the lady saw it was a correct de- 
scription of her boy] and he says his name is Willie, 
and he calls you mamma, and says, ‘dear mamma, I 


am so glad you have come here so I can talk with — 


you. Oh, yes, indeed I do live aad am with you. 
The water took my body and the medium was made 
to show you, so you might know it was I. But no 
matter for that; I am living now and am here, and so 
is papa.’*? Whereupon the medium said, “ʻI see a 
man standing by you with his hand upon yourshoulder, 
and he says you are his wife.” Then a correct ds 

scription of the husband was given, and the eT 
continued: ‘‘He says, ‘my dear wife, I indeed do 
live, and I rejoice; for Iam happy, and you soon will 
be with me. I was mistaken in earth-life as to the 
future and the impossibility of continued existence.” 
The medium stated further that Willie said, «Oh, 
Mamma. put away, won’t you, that black stuff that 
you have on; it makes you so sad—put on bright 
things. 
you are not happy and weep for me. Be happy, for 
I am with you and papa, too.” The power now 
failed, and a shower of raps came for ‘‘Good-bye.” 

' The lady was overjoyed at such a revelation, yet 
bewildered, too. So unexpected, so full and by such 
strange methods! Could she be mistaken? She con- 
tinued to go to the medium, getting more and more 
every time. 


firmation by further and different proofs. She came, 


therefore, to feel that she had knowledge of a con- 
tinued spirit-life and she rejoiced in the blessings of - 


spirit-communion. 
a happier life. 

I saw her some years later at a musical séance. It 
was my first opportunity of the kind. ‘Behold, I 
show you a mystery.” 
alone that can say it. Our mysteries increase day by 
day. There were in the room musical instruments of 
various kinds. When the lights were out and the 
medium in a dead trance, there were more instruments 
played than there were persons in the room. In fact, 
there was only one person in the room that did play, 
and that was this same lady, Mrs. J. C. She sat by 
herself apart by the window and played a guitar. 
The sound of another guitar above her head was 
heard playing a second to her tunes, and very nicely. 
After the séance was over I questioned hèr, and she 
answered, ‘Oh, yes, this is my husband. We play 
the same tunes we used to in his lifetime and in the 
same way. Oh, certainly, I sense it to be him. I 
come often; I am happier. 
had a visit,” ete., etc. 


And so lived, she was quite sure, 


The foregoing is but‘one case among thousands. It 


seems to me I have known personally of. hundred: 
equally strong. I have had. four great chapters. 


Don't weep for me; Iam happy, only that — 


Then she went to other places for con- - 


So said Paul; but tis not he ` 


I feel as though I had 


2 


A Tears 


A experiences, besides the lesser ones. First: the re- 
i re ligious tyranny of dogmatic Calvinism; second, a 
E relief from this by a study of the pretended «‘Word of 
God” as authority, when I came to the conclusion that 
it was all man-made; third, as no other pretended 
authority, or information as to spirit-life was shown, 
I lived an agnostic many years, certainly without 
į _ knowledge, and with hope and faith so small that they 
i could not be counted as a fixed quantity, though 
- doubtless they were a great deal better than nothing; 
and fourth, under Spiritualism, demonstration of the 
fact of spirit-life. I can say to all the world that it 
has been and is very valuable to me. At the third 
R stage I knew fairly well what Universalism was. I 
; tried it on. I could not be a Bible Universalist, for I 
s had got through with the Bible, and Universalism 
then was almost all based on the Bible—pure ortho- 
doxy, with redemption; only the redemption was 
actually and practically full and perfect. I could be 
a natural Universalist—but here was the rub, how 

do you know that there are any souls to save? 
_ I knew of Unitarianism and tried it on. All nice 
: enough, as far as it goes. But the same question 
arose, continued, and remained unanswered, as I 
| have stated—what about a future life, any how? 


+ ag Ver 


pommer a 


First find the fact before you talk about it; reason on 
it, and prepare for it. The proof with them is not 
forthcoming. So I am here, whence I started out: 
‘‘Unitarianism cannot make the conquest of the world.” 
Spiritualism as a power far excels it, and has evidence 
to convince. It is all that Unitarianism is, plus its 
pi physical and spiritual demonstrations here and now. 
E The greater that contains the less (and is it not a 
| thousandfold more?) must be the power that will pre- 
vail. The one is comparatively negative and rests; 
the other is comparatively positive and moves and 
causes motion. Nevertheless, as I have said. if any 
are satisfied to live by faith simply as to another life, 
it is well. And if there are those who prefer to 
know, I say it is better that they should know, and I 
point the way always as best I can." 
Spiritualism, if true, as it is now understood, with 
~ its present actualities and future possibilities, is most 
surely the greatest thing that ever came to humanity, 
whether you call it an invention, a discovery, a step 
along the line of progress, a revelation, or what not. 


PROFESSOR JAMES’S EXPERIENCE WITH A 
MEDIUM. 
In the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 


Professor William James, of Harvard University, to 
Mr. F. W: H. Myers, which, since it gives interesting 
facts such as men of science have hitherto denied or 
ignored, is here reproduced: 

You ask for a record of my own experiences with 
A Mrs. Piper, to be incorporated in the account of her to 
E .- be published in your Proceedings. I regret to be un- 

able to furnish you with any direct notes of sittings 

' beyond those which Mr. Hodgson will have already 

supplied. I admit that in not having taken more 

notes I was most derelict, and can only cry peccavi. 
~ The excuse (if it be one) for my negligence was that 
_-I wished primarily to satisfy myself about Mrs. Piper; 
and feeling that as evidence for others no notes but 
stenographic notes would have value, and not being 
: able to get these, I seldom took any. [I still think that 
as far as influencing public opinion goes, the bare 
fact that So-and-so and So-and-so have been convinced 

‘by their personal experience that ‘‘there is something 

in mediumship” is the essential thing. Public opinion 

follows leaders much more than it follows evidence. 

Professor Huxley’s bare ‘‘endorsement” of Mrs. Piper, 

e. g., would be more effective than volumes of notes 

by suchas I. Practically, however, I ought to have 

taken them, and the sight of your more scientific 
methods makes me doubly rue my sins. 

Under the circumstances, the only thing I can do is 
to give you my present state of belief as to Mrs. Piper's 
powers, with a simple account from memory of the 
steps which have led me to it. . 

-I made Mrs. Piper’s acquaintance in the autumn of 
1885. My wife's mother, Mrs. Gibbens, had been-told 
_. Of her by a friend, during the previous summer, and 

never having seen a medium before, had paid her a 


oh 
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visit out of curiosity. She returned with the statement. 


that Mrs. P. had given her a long string of names of 
. members of the family, mostly Christian names, to- 
— with facts about the persons mentioned and 
-thair relations to odoh — the kuowedge of which 


search for December, 1890, is published a letter from: 
‘announced to the medium. 


on her part was.incomprehensible without supernor- 
mal powers. My sister-in-law went the next day, with 
still better results, as she related them. Amongst 
other things, the medium had accurately described the 
circumstances of the writer of a letter which she held 
against her forehead, after Mrs. G. had given it to 
her. The letter was in Italian, and its writer was 
known to but two persons in this country. 

I may add that on a later occasion my wife and I 
took another letter from this same person to Mrs. P., 
who went on to speak of him ina way which identified 
him unmistakably again. On a third occasion, two 
years later, my sister-in-law apd I being again with 
Mrs. P., she reverted in her trance to these letters, 
and then gave us the writer’s name, whith she said 
she had not been able to get on the former occasion. ] 

But to revert to the beginning. I remember play- 
ing the esprit fort on that occasion before my feminine 
relatives, and seeking to explain by simple considera- 
tions the marvelous character of the facts which they 
brought back. This did not, however, prevent me 
from going myself a few days later, in company with 
my wife, to get a direct personal impression. The 
names of none of us up to this meeting had been an- 
nounced to Mrs. P., and Mrs. J. and I were, of course, 
careful to make no reference to our relatives who had 
preceded, The medium, however, when entranced, 
repeated most of the names of ‘‘spirits” whom she had 
announced on the two former occasions and added 
others. The names came with difficulty, and were 
only gradually made perfect. My wife's father’s name, 
Gibbens, was announced first as Niblin, then as Giblin. 
A child Herman (whom we had lost the previous 
year) had his name spelt out as Herrin. I think that 
in no case were both Christian and surnames given on 
this visit. But the facts predicated of the persons 
named made it in many instances impossible not to 
recognize the particular individuals who were talked 
about. We took particular pains on this occasion to 
give the Phinuit control no help over his difficulties 
and to ask no leading questions. In the light of sub- 
sequent experience I believe this not to be the best 
policy. For it often happens, if you give this trance- 
personage a name or some small fact fér the lack of 
which he is brought to a standstill, that he will then 
start off with a copious flow of additional talk, con- 
taining in itself an abundance of ‘‘tests.” 

My impression after this first visit was that Mrs. P. 
was either possessed of supernormal powers, or knew 
the members of my wife’s family by sight and 
had by some lucky coincidence become acquain- 
ted with such a multitude of their domestic cir- 
cumstances as to produce the startling impression 
which she did. My later knowledge of her sittings 
and personal acquaintance with her has led me abso- 
lutely to reject the latter explanation, and to believe 
that she has supernormal powers. 

I visited her a dozen times that winter, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with my wife, once in company with 
the Rev. M. J. Savage. I sent a large number of per- 
sons to her, wishing to get the results of as many first 
sittings as possible. I made appointments myself for 
most of these people, whose names were in no instance 
In the spring of 1886 I 
published a brief ‘‘ Report of the Committee on Medi- 
umistic Phenomena” in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

«I have myself witnessed a dozen of her trances, 
and have testimony at first hand from twenty-five sit- 
ters, all but one of whom were virtually introduced to 
Mrs. P. by myself.* Of five of the sittings we have 
verbatim stenographic reports. Twelve ofthe sisters, 
who in most cases sat singly, got nothing from the 
medium but unknown names or trivial talk. Fourof 
these were members of the society, and of their sit- 
tings verbatim reports were taken. Fifteen of the 
sitters were surprised at the communications they re- 
ceived, names and facts being mentioned at the first 
interview which it seemed improbable should 
have been known to the medium in a normal 
way. The probability that she possessed no clue as to 
the sitter’s identity was, I believe, in each and all of 
these fifteen cases, sufficient. But of only one of them 
is there a stenographic report; so that, unfortunately for 
the medium, the evidence in her favor is, although 
more abundant, leas exact in quality than some of 
that which will be counted against her. Of these fif- 
teen sitters, five, all ladies, were blood relatives, and 
two (I myself being one) were men connected by mar- 
riage with the family to which they belonged. Two 
other connections of this family are included in the 
twelve who got nothing. The medium showed a most 
startling intimacy with this family’s affairs, talking of 
many matters known to no one outside, and which 
gossip could not possibly have conveyed to her ears. 
The details would prove nothing to the reader, unless 
printed tn extenso, with full notes by the sitters. It 


#I tried then, and have rid since, to get written ac- 
counts from these sitters, in most, cages in vain. The few 
written statements which I havé gpt are in Mr. Hodgson’s 
hands, and wij] doubtless be seit you with the rest of the 
material w he will submit. 


reverts, after all, to personal conviction. My own 
conviction is not evidence, but it seems fitting te re- : 
cord it. I am persuaded of the medium’s honesty, and ° 
of the genuineness of her trance; and although at first. 
disposed to think that the ‘hits’ she made were either-- 
lucky coincidences, or the result of knowledge on her 
part of who the sitter was and his or her family affairs 


I now believe her to be in possession of a power as yet wed 


unexplained.” p 

I also made dyring’ this winter an attempt to see. 
whether Mrs. Piper’s medium-trance had any com-. 
munity of nature- with ordinary hypnotic trance. I 
wrote in the report: 

‘My first two attempts to hypnotise her were un- 
successful. Between the second time and the third, I 
suggested to her ‘control’ in the medium-trance that .. 
he should make her a mesmeric subject for me. He _ 
agreed. (A suggestion of this sort made by the oper- 
ator in one hypnotic.trance would probably have some ` 
effect on the next). She became partially hypnotised ` 
on the third trial; but the effect was so slight that I. 
ascribe it rather to the effect of repetition than to the 
suggestion made. By the fifth trial she had become a 
pretty good hypnotic subject, as far as muscular phe- 
nomena and automatic imitations of speech and . 
gesture go; but I could not effect her consciousness, | 
or otherwise get her beyond this point. Her condi- | 
tion in this semi-hypnosis is very different from her - 
medium-trance. The latter is characterized by great . 
muscular unrest, even her ears moving vigorously in - 
a way impossible to her in her waking state. But in- 
hypnosis her muscular relaxation and weakness are - 
extreme. 
ere her voice becomes audible; and to get a strong 
contraction of the hand, for example, express manipu- . 
lation and suggestion must be practised. The auto- . 
matic imitations I spoke of are in the first instance 
very weak, and only become strong after repetition. . 
Her pupils contract in the medium-trance. Sugges- 


tions to the ‘control’ that he should make her recollect . - E 
after the medium-trance what she had been saying. = 
In the hypnotic- :. 


were accepted, but had no result. 
trance such a suggestion will often make the patient . 
remember all that has happened. 
“No sign of thought-transference—as tested by card _ 
and diagram guessing—has been found in her, either : 
in the hypnotic condition just described, or immedi- ` 
ately after it; although her ‘control’ in the medium- ` 
trance has said that he would bring them about. So. 
far as tried (only twice), no right guessing of cards. 
in the medium-trance. -No clear signs of thought- 
transference, as tested by the naming of cards; during 
the waking state, Trials of the ‘willing game,’ and. : 
attempts at automatic writing, gave similarly nega- 
tive results. So far as the evidence goes, then, her 
medium-trance seems an isolated feature in her pys- 


chology. This would of itself be an important result ~ 


if it could be established and generalized, but the’ 
record is obviously too imperfect for confident conclu- .. 
sions to be drawn from it in any direction.” 
Here I dropped my inquiries into Mrs. P.’s medi- - 
umship for a period of about two years, having satis- 
fied myself that there was a genuine mystery there, but — 
being over-freighted with time-consuming duties, and 
feeling that any adequate circumnavigation of the - 
phenomena would be too protracted a task for me to 
aspire just then to undertake. I saw her once, half- 
accidently, however, during that interval, and in the 


spring of 1889 saw her four times again. In the fall | ad 


of 1889 she paid us a visit of a week at our country . 
house in New Hampshire, and I then learned to. know ` 
her personally better than ever before, and had cön-- 
firmed in me the belief that she is an absolutely sim-- ` 
ple and genuine person. No one, when challenged, 
can give ‘‘evidence” to others for such beliefs as this.. . 
Yet we all live by them from day to day, and practi- ` 
cally I should be willing now to stake as much money . 
on Mrs. Piper’s honesty as on that of anyone I know, 
and am quite satisfied to leave my reputation for wis- 
dom or folly, so far as human nature is concerned, -to 
stand or fall by this declaration. 

As for the explanation of her trance-phenomena, I 
have none to offer. The prima facie theory, which is. 
that of spirit-control, is hard to reconcile with the ex« 
treme triviality of most of the communications. What: 
real spirit, at last able to revisit his wife on this earth, 
but would find something better to say than that she 
had changed the place of his photograph? And yet 
that is the sort of remark to which the spirits intro-- 
duced by the mysterious Phinuit are apt to confine 
themselves. I must admit, however, that Phinuit has. 
other moods. He has several times, when my wife. 
and myself were sitting together with him, suddenly 
started off on long lectures to us about our inward 
defects and outward shortcomings, which were very: 
earnest, as well as subtile morally ard psychological- 
ly, and impressive in a high degree.` These dis- 
courses, though given in Pinuit’s own person, wero: 
very different in style from his nfore usual talk, 
probably superior to anything that the medium could 
produce in the same line in her natural state. Phinuit 
himself, however, bears every appearance of being: 
fictitious being. His French, so far as he has be 


She often makes several efforts to speak _. 
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"able to display it to me, has been limited to a few 
. phrases of salutation, which may easily have had their 
> Fise In the medium’s ‘‘unconscious” memory; he has 
never been able to understand my French; and the 
-~ crumbs of information which he gives about his earth- 

dy career are, as you know, so few, vague, and un- 

A kely sounding, as to suggest the romancing of one 

-whose stock of materials for invention is excessively 

k.  . reduced. He is, however, as he actually shows him- 

F. , self, a definite human individual. with immense tact 

and patience, and great desire to please and ‘be re- 

garded as infallible. With respect to the rough and 

E.. slangy style which he so often affects, it should be 

É- said that the spiritualistic tradition here in America 

a is all in favor of the ‘‘spirit-control” being a grotesque 

and somewhat saucy personage. The Zeitgeist 
has always much todo with shaping trance-phenomena, 

‘so that a ‘‘control” of that temperament is what one 

. would naturally expect. Mr. Hodgson will already 

` ~ have informed you of the similarity between Phinuit’s 

name and that of the <‘‘control” of the medium at 
- whose house Mrs. Piper was first entranced. The 
most remarkable thing about the Phinuit personality 
seems to me the extraordinary tenacity and minute- 
ness of bis memory. The medium has been visited 
_ by many hundreds of sitters, half of them, perhaps, 
being strangers who come but once. To each Phinuit 
gives an hourful of disconnected fragments of talk 

E - about persons living, dead, or imaginary. and events 

past, future, or unreal. What normal waking mem- 

ory could keep this chaotic mass of stuff together? 

Yet Phinuit does so; for the chances seem to be, that 

if a sitter should go back after years of interval, the 

=’... medium, when once entranced, would recall the mi- 

ng nutest incidents of the earlier interview, and begin by 

i recapitulating much of what had then been said. So 

E far as I can discover, Mrs. Pipers waking memory is 

4g not remarkable, and the whole constitution of her 

: . trance-memory is something which I am at a loss to 

understand. But I will say nothing more of Phinuit, 

because, aided by our friends in France, you are al- 
ready systematically seeking to establish or disprove 

É . him as a former native of this world. 

aa Phinuit is generally the medium of communication 

between other spirits and the sitter. But two other 

soi-disant spirits have, in my presence, assumed direct 

E- — “gontrol” of Mrs. Piper. One purported to be the 


<.. 7 late Mr. E. The other was an aunt of mine who died 
I have already sent you the. 


E last year in New York. 
z only account I can give of my earliest experience of 
i „` the “E, control.” The first messages came through 
* Phinuit, about a year ago, when after two years of 
ħnon-intercourse with Mrs. Piper, she lunched one day 
-, at our house and gave my wife and myself a sitting 
afterwards. It was bad enough; and I confess that 
the human being in me was so much stronger than 
E the man of science that I was too disgusted with 
Ẹ - Phinut’s tiresome twaddle even to note it down. 
` When later the phenomenon developed into pretended 
direct speech from E. himself I regretted this, for a 
complete record would have been useful. I can now 
merely say that neither then, nor at any other time, 
was there to my mind the slightest inner verisimilitude 
-~ inthe personation, But the failure to produce a 
‘plausible E. speaks directly in favor of the non-par- 
ticipation of the medium’s conscious mind in the per- 
formance, She could so easily have coached herself 
=. to be more effective. 
= | Her trance-talk about my own family shows the 
-. game innocence. The skeptical theory of her suc- 
` cesses is that she keeps a sort of detective bureau 
open upon the world at large, so that whoever may 
call is pretty sure to find her prepared with facts 
about his life. Few things could have been easier, 
=. in Boston, than for Mrs. Piper to collect facts about 
B- my own father’s family for use in my sittinge with 
fe her. But although my father, my mother, and a 
deceased brother were repeatedly announced as pres- 
ent, nothing but their bare names ever came out 
except a hearty message of thanks from my father 
that I had ‘‘published the book.” I had published 
his ‘Literary Remains;” but when Phinuit was asked 
was asked ‘‘what book?” all-he could do was to spell 
- the letters L, I, and say no more. If it be suggested 
that all this was but a refinement of cunning, for that 
_ such skilfully distributed reticences are what bring 
most credit in to a medium, I must deny the proposi- 
tion in toto. Ihave seen and heard enough of sit- 
.. tings to be sure that a medium’s trump cards are 
-` promptitude and completeness in her revelation. It 
... isa mistake in general (however it may occasionally, 
~~ as now be cited in her favor) to keep back anything 
- she knows. Phinuit’s stumbling, spelling, and other- 
` wise imperfect ways of bringing out his facts is a great 
drawback with most sitters, and yet it is habitual 
with him, 
. The aunt who purported to ‘‘take control” directly 
- was a much better personation, having a good deal of 
: the cheery strenuousness of speech of the original. 
= She spoke, by the way, on this occasion, of the con- 
~- dition of health of two members of the family in New 
: York, of which we knew nothing at the time, and 
a “which was afterwards corroborated by letter. We 
“nave Tepene heard from Mrs. Piper in trance 


things of which we were not at the moment aware. Jf 
the supernormal element in the phenomenon be 
thought-transference it is certainly not that of the 
sitters’s conscious thought. It is rather the reservoir 
of his potential knowledge which is tapped; and not 
always that, but the knowledge of some distant living 
person, as in the incident last quoted. It has some- 
times even seemed to me that too much intentness on 
the sitter’s part to have Phinuit say a certain thing 
acts as a hindrance. 

Mrs. Blodgett, of Holyoke, Mass., and her sister, 
devised, before the latter died, what would have been 
a good test of actual spirit return. The sister, Miss 
H. W., wrote upon har deathbed a letter, sealed it, 
and gave it to Mrs. B. After her death no one living 
knew what wordsit contained. Mrs. B., not then know- 
ing Mrs. Piper, entrusted to me the sealed letter, and 
asked me to give Mrs. Piper some articles of vhe de- 
ceased sister’s personal apparel, to help her to get at its 
contents. This commission I performed. Mrs. P. gave 
correctly the full name (which even I did not know) 
of the writer, and finally,after a delay and ceremony 
which occupied several weeks on Phinuit’s part, dic- 
tated what purported to be a copy of the letter. This 
I compared with the original (of which Mrs. B. per- 
mitted me to break the seal); but the two letters had 
nothing in common, nor were any of the numerous 
domestic facts alluded to in the medium’s letter ac- 
knowledged by Mrs. Blodgett to be correct. Mrs. 
Piper was equally unsuccessful in two later attempts 
which she made to reproduce the contents of this 
document, although both times the revelation pur- 
ported to come direct from its deceased writer. It 
would be hard to devise a better test than this would 
have been, had it immediately succeeded, for the ex 
clusion of thought-transference from living minds. 

My mother-in-law, on her return from Europe, spent 
a morning vainly seeking for her bank-book. Mrs. 
Piper, on being shortly afterwards asked where this 
book was, described the place so exactly that it was 
instantly found. I was told by her that a spirit.of a 
boy named Robert F. was the companion of my lost 
infant. The F.’s were cousins of my wife living in a 
distant city. On my return home I mentioned the in- 
cident to my wife, saying, ‘Your cousin did lose a 
baby, didn’t she? but Mrs. Piper was wrong about its 
sex, name, and age.” I then learned that Mrs. Piper 
had been quite right in all those particulars, and that 
mine was the wrong impression. - But, obviously, for 
the source of revelations such as these, one need not 
go behind the sitter’s own storehouse of forgotten or 
unnoticed experiences. Miss X.’s experiments in 
crystal-gazing prove how strangely these survive. If 
thought-transference be the clue to be followed in in- 
terpreting Mrs. Piper’s trance-utterances (and that, as 
far as my experience goes, is what, far more than any 
supramundane instillations, the phenomena seem on 
their face to be) we must admit that the ‘‘transfer- 
ence” need not be of the conscious or even the uncon- 
scious thought of the sitter, but must often be of the 
thought of some person far away. Thus, on my 
mother-in-law’s second visit to the medium she was 
told that one of her daughters was suffering from a 
severe pain in her back on that day. _ This altogether 
unusual occurrence, unknown to the sitter, proved to 
be true. The announcement to my wife and brother 
of my aunt’s death in New York before we had re- 
ceived the telegram (Mr. Hodgson has, I believe, sent 
you an account of this: may, on the other hand, have 
been occasioned by the sitters’ conscious apprehen- 
sion of the event. This particular incident is a ‘‘test” 
of the sort which one readily quotes; but to my mind 
it was far less convincing than the innumerable small 
domestic matters of which Mrs. Piper incessantly 
talked in her sittings with members of my family. 
With the affairs of my wife’s maternal kinsfolk in 
particular her acquaintance in trance was most inti- 
mate. Some of them were dead, some in California, 
some in the State of Maine. She characterized them 
all, living as well as deceased, spoke of their relations 
to each other, of their likes and dislikes, of their as 
yet unpublished practical plans, and hardly ever made 
a mistake, though, as usual, there was very little sys- 
tem or continuity in anything that came out. A normal 
person, unacquainted with the family, could not pos- 
sibly have said as much; one acquainted with it could 
hardly have avoided saying more. 

The most convincing things said about my own im- 
mediate household were either very intimate or very 
trival. Unfortunately the former things cannot well 
be published. Of the trival things, I have forgotten 
the greater number, but the following, rare nanies, 
may serve as samples of their class: She said that 
we had lost recently a rug, and I a waistcoat. [She 
wrongly accused a person of stealing the rug, which 
was afterwards found in the house.] She told of my 
killing a grey-and-white cat, with ether, and described 
how it had ‘spur round and round” before dying. 
She told how my New York aunt had written a letter 
to my wife, warning her against all mediums, and 
then went off on a most amusing criticism, full of 
traits vifs, of the excellent woman’s character. [Of 
course no one but my wife and I knew the existence 
of the letter in question.] She was wrong on the 


events in our nursery, and gave seins advice aur- 


ing our first visit to her about the way to deal with 
certain ‘‘tantrums” of our second child, ‘little Billy- 


boy,” as she called him, reproducing his nursery ` 


name. She told how the crib creaked at night, how 
a certain rocking-chair creaked mysteriously, how my 
wife had heard footsteps on the stairs, etc., etc. In- 
significant as these things sound when read, the 
accumulation of a large number of them has an irre- 
sistible effect. And I repeat again what I said before, 
that, taking everything that I know of Mrs. P. into 
account, the result isto make me feel as absolutely 
certain as I am of any personal fact in the world that 
she knows things in her trances which she cannot 
possibly have heard in her waking state, and that the 
definitive philosophy of her trances is yet to be found. 
The limitations of her trance-information, its discon- 
tinuity and fitfulness, and its apparent inability to 
develop beyond a certain point, although they end by 
rousing one’s moral and human impatience with the 
phenomenon, yet are, from a scientific point of view, 
amongst its most interesting peculiarities, since where 
there are limits there are conditions, and the discov- 
ery of these is always the beginning of explanation. 

This is all that I can tell you of Mrs, Piper. I wish 
it were more ‘‘scientific.” But, valeat quantum! it is 
the best I can do. 


A DREAM. 


January 6th, 1889. 


In an early morning nap, about ten years ago, I 
dreamed that a servant rushed to my room in a state 
of great excitement, telling me that Mr. S. had sent 
me a present of a pair of lions! They had been shut 
up in one of the parlors, and were rushing wildly 
about, trying in every way to escape. 
fright woke me, but the whole scene had been so real 
that I could not at first believe it was only a dream. 

At dinner I said to Mr. D., «Mr. S. sent me a present 
of a pair of lions this morning”—not speaking of it as 
a dream, and you can imagine my astonishment when 
he quietly said, ‘Mr. S. ought not to have sent you 
those. They belong to Park. He bought them for 
you, and they have been in the store for some days, 
waiting to be sent out!” 

It seemed that Mr. S. and my son had recently been 
sent to a small factory in the country to examine 
accounts, and had found there some very funny-looking 
hearthrugs, representing all sorts of strange animuals, 


which had taken the fancy of the people about, who © 


were buying them up eagerly. My son bought one as 
a curiosity, meaning to send it out to me, and, as I 
said before. had forgotten to do so. It came the next 
day after my dream, and although the lions were very 
queer-looking animals, they had really been made 
and meant to represent the ‘‘things of the forest.” 
Mr. S. was a salesman in Mr. D.’s employ, who was 
almost a stranger to me. I had not seen him, nor 
heard him spoken of for months. I had neither been 
reading nor thinking of lions or any other wild things, 
and heard not one word of the expedition to the coun- 
try factory, nor what was seen there. M. C. D. 


January 11th, 1889. 

Your letter has suggested to me a possible Sapun 
tion of the cause of my dream. 

In the last 25 years of Mr. D.’s life he was a very 
early riser, getting up at half-past five o'clock and 
breakfasting at half-past six. The quiet morning 
hour, he has often told me, was the only time in the 
whole day he could really call his own. He had a 
pleasant dressing-room, which he always enjoyed, 
and he liked to move about at his leisure, 
over and planning the work for the day. After 
breakfast he was driven into town, and the first thing 
he did there was to give to the coachman any articles 
which had been sent to the office the day before which 
were to be brought out to the house. These packages 
were always carefully arranged by him the last thing 
before he left the office in the evening. 

‘While my husband was planning in his room I was 
having my morning nap in mine, the nap in which 
the strange dream came to-me, and I believe that he 
thought of that queer rug, which had been lying 
within his sight for several days, waiting - to be sent to 


me, and that he felt annoyed at my son’s neglecting . 


to attend to it. Such little acts of carelessness always 
troubled him, as his own habits were very methodical. 
My son, Park, does not remember much about it, 
as it made little impression upon him. M. C. D. 
—Journal of Psychical Research for December 


The following unique advertisement appeared in 


the London Times in 1842: «To Widowers and 
Single Gentlenten—-Wanted, by a lady, a situation to 


superintend the household and preside at table. She - 

is Agreeable, Becoming, Careful, Desirable, English, 
Facetious, Generous, Honest, Industrious, Judicious, . 
Keen, Lively, Merry, Natty, Obedient, Philosophic,  —.. 
Quiet, Regular, Sociable, Tasteful, Useful, Vivacious, ._~ 
Womanish, Xantippish, Youthful, Zealous, etc. Ad- 


dress X. Y, Z., Simmond’s Library, TET 


The start and - 
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let out a little of the folds of the gown, 
their unique garment, tucked up around 
the waist, and it will fit them until they 
are grown up.— The Century. 


And the deepest inspirations, 
‘Tho’ you find expression free, 

“Much is given” you, ‘much required;”* 
Let the world your mission see. 


VII. 


Women lawyers and physicians, 
Teachers, home-makers and all 
Business women, all who answer 
Labor’s sharp insistent call, 
Must arise and work together, 
For the rule of love and right. 
What an army comes responsive, 
Seeking for more life and light! 


VI. 


Hear humanity now calling 
Loudly, urgently for aid! 
Are we ready to extend it? 
Or of ridicule afraid? 
We are ready! Nothing fearing, 
By our works, our faith we show 
That the poor, weak, erring, tempted, 
Shall a better future know. 


During the recent illness of Street Com- 
missioner Beattie, of New York City, his 
department was controlled fora fortnight 
by his private secretary, Miss Cynthia 
Westover, who superintended 1,500 men. 
Miss Westover went around personally to 
decide which streets were in worst condi- 
tion, and assigned every day the dump- 
carts and sweepers. Knowing just how 
much money she could spend daily, she 
engaged or discharged hands accordingly, 
having harrowing experience with Italians 
who sought to move herby bringing sick 
babies in their arms to prove that they 
must have work whatever the stateof the 
department's treasury. Miss Westover is a 
woman of great executive ability. When 
no one was there to attend toit, she would 
herself measure a dump-cart’s capacity. 
She is young and handsome, and is one of 
New York’s four women notaries. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 
~ WOMAN'S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


' The Illinois Woman's Press Association 
which was organized in January, 1886, at 
the house of Dr. Julia Holmes Smith by a 
score of ladies, the object of which was de- 
clared to be ‘‘to provide a means of com- 
i munication between women writers, and 
to secure all the benefits resulting from or- 

ganized effort,” held its annual meeting on 

January 8th in Chicago in the parlors of 

the Palmer House. The meeting was 

called to order by the president, Miss Mary 

is Allen West. Reports were read, officers 
elected and committees appointed. In the 
evening a banquet was held at which 250 
persons were present. A dainty dinner 
was served, toasts offered and addresses 
made. Mrs. Myra Bradwell responded to 
the sentiment, *‘ The World’s Fair and the 
Fair World.” Miss Julia P. Leavens read 
a poem by Mrs. C. B. Sawyer in response 
to the toast ‘‘Womanhood and Progress.” 
Mrs. Helen E. Starrett spoke to the toast 
“The Rejected Manuscript,” and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert responded to 
the sentiment, ‘‘A Long Pull, a Strong 
Pull and a Pull All Together.” Mrs. Pratt 
‘responded to the toast, ‘‘Every Life Song as 
: a whole is Sweeter for the Variations.” Miss 
{ Mary H. Krout, not a member of the As- 
sociation, read a poem on behalf of ‘The 
Outsider.” Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace spoke 
briefly to the toast, ‘Girls Good the 
World’s,” which was followed by a practi- 
cal talk to the sentiment, ‘‘Life Proves the 
Supremacy of the’ Beautiful,” by Miss 
Josephine Locke. Rev. Forence Kollock 
made remarks on the press, Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham spoke to the toast, “The Pen 
Conducive to Health,” and Mrs. Mary 
Catherwood responded to the toast, ‘‘Women 
in the Professions.” Room is made here 
for the poem in response to the sentiment, 
“Womanhood and Progress,” by Mrs. C. 
B. Sawyer, whom our readers will remem- 
ber as an occasional contributor to THE 


parer- 


EER 


IX. 


As the world’s most powerful forces, 
Holding secrets yet untold, 

Silent, viewless, ceaseless, boundless, 
Are by human art controlled, 

So the spiritual forces, 
Hid within each human heart, 

Can control all warring passions, 
Constant, needed strength impart. 


Mathematical honors multiply for wom- 
en. Miss Julia Rappicourt, of Melbourne, 
Australia, took honors in Greek and French 
at Melbourne University at the age of six- 
teen. Now at the age of nineteen, in the 
examination for the clerical division of 
Victoria civil service, with 195 competitors, 
the young woman secures 495 marks out of 
a possible 500 in mathematics—the highest 
rank ever taken in such acompetition. She 
hopes to take her degree of M. A. and to 
study law. 


X. 
Thus throughout life’s moral conflicts, 
Truth and love must never fail, 
Woman's quick, clear intuitions 
Aid her as its powers prevail! 
By its teachings, guided, guarded, 
Conquer errors, follies, ils; 
See intemperance and its vices 
Loose their hold of mortal wills. 


XI. 


The most valued printed document in 
existence in relation to Columbus is that in 
the possession of B. Quaritch, of London. 
It is the first printed copy of the first letter 
of Columbus, written from Lisbon to Ferd- 
inand and Isabella when the court was in 
Barcelona, and printed there. This is held 
for £1,600. 


In this age of wondrous progress 
Old beliefs are cast aside; 
Clearer, broader views ure claiming 
They are truth and not denied! 
. Equal rights for men and women, 
In the house, the church and state, 
In the schools, all halls of learning, 
For this end we work and wait. 


XII. 


~o JOURNAL. Work in every field of labor, 
With tbe hand, head, voice, or pen, 
WOMANHOOD AND PROGRESS. Glory in our power to do SO, 


Equally as well as men! 
Seek life's highest prizes, take them 
As the just reward they bring; 
“No disgrace in honest labor,” 
Is the sweetest song we sing! 


XIII. 


I. 


WHAT RANG THE TELEPHONE 
BELLS? 


To THE Epiror: Last fall A. M. Tay- 
lor of Summitville, Ind., put up one of his 
mechanical telephone lines connecting 
two houses on my farm one hundred rods 
apart. One of the houses is occupied by 
the family of A. G. Hill and the other by 
John Lemasters. The diaphragm of this 
telephone is enclosed in a frame of wood 
six or eight inches square, which frame is 
attached to the side of the room by a stiff 
spring shaped like letter V, the lower end 
of the frame bcing screwed to one of the 
upper ends of the spring, and the other end 
of the spring screwed to the wall. It will 
be seen that a blow upon the upper part of 
the frame will force the two ends of the 
spring nearer together, and the recoil of the 
spring causes a sufficient vibration of the 
wire attached to the diaphragm to ring the 
bells which are attached to either frame 
by a short stiff wire. 


A musical instrument played in either 
house, can be painly heard at the other. 
The call is made by a slight blow of. the 
hand upon the upper part of the frame— 
the more forcible the blow, the louder and 
longer the bells ring. 


Last month, one night between 12 and 1 
both families were quickly aroused from 
sound sleep by a violent ringing of the 
bells, which continued to ring until Le- 
masters got to the telephone. He asked 
Hill what he was ringing for. Hill, who 
had also gone to the instrument at „his end 
of the line replied that he had not rung,and 
after a remark or two passed expressive of 
surprise,as there was no wind stirring, both 
returned to bed. No sooner had Lemasters 
lain down, than he hearda crackling sound. 
which he attributed to a horseina lot near 
by rubbing against the fence; but the con- 
tinuance of the noise caused him to get up 
and go out and in the direction of the ani- 
mal, when he discovered his house was on 
fire. Two of the rafters had already 
burned in two and the flames had reached 
a distance of six or eight feet from the flue 
where it began. The moon and stars were 
shining brightly so he had not noticed the 
light of the fire or any reflection of it, 
until he got out into the yard. At one 


Backward thro’ dim countless ages, 
Thro’ the strange mysterious past, 
Seek we for the faintest glimmer 
That old records o'er it cast. 
Wheresoe’er the veil is lifted, 
So its history we can trace, 
Woman is of home the center, 
Mother-helper of the race. 


JI. 


Gazing down this pictured vista, 
‘See them standing tall and fair, 
Womanhood’s grand, glorious statues, 
Snowing virtues, genius rare; 
Women with deep wisdom gifted, 
Ruling hearts, homes, church and state; 
Known as martyrs, patriots, warriors, 
Preachers, prophets, poets, fate! 


We as mothers, wives and daughters, 
Must be fearless, earnest, brave, 

And our erring sisters, brothers, 
Strive to teach, aid, bless and save: 

Then just laws for men and women, 
Laws both human and divine, 

These will close the paths of error, 

And o'er all truth’s clear light shine. 


XIV. 


BERGE 


O! ye women, earnest, faithful, 
Working for this blessed day, 

Take fresh courage, it is coming, 
Speeding swiftly on its way. 

Then rejoice—wrongs will be righted, 
Justice rule with mighty sway, 

Banishing unequal judgments, 

All the highest laws obey. 


III. 


Through this changing panorama, 

Nothing could her cause destroy, 
. Tho’ despised or honored, treated 

. Asa tool, a slave, or toy; 

Tho’ in bondage, weak and trifling, 
Held by ignorance and might, 

Helpless oftimes, almost hopeless 
That her wrongs would be made right. 


sane abe lense E 
SoM eae ee 


Among the Tibetans a man marries only 
one wife whom he purchases from her par- 
ents, a belle often costing as much as ten 
ponies and thirty yaks. The price to be 
paid for a wife is arranged by a relative or 
a friend who acts as go-between, and the 
only marriage ceremony is a grand spree 
lasting as loag as the bridegroom can 
afford to keep it up. The life of a Tibetan 
woman in this part of the country can not 
be deemed a hard one. She makes the tea, 
it is true, but with that the housekeeping 
ends; for no one ever dreams of cleaning 
the kettle afterwards, and every one has to 
mix his own tsamba and lick his bowl 
clean when he has finished. Every four 
or five years she may have to sew a new 
sheepskin gown for herself or some one of 
the family, but certainly not oftener. She 
can not herd the cattle or sheep; men must 
do that, asthere is danger from marauders. 
She passes her time spinning yarn, weaving 
a coarse kind of cloth, out of which bags 
are made, turning a prayer wheel, and— 
destroying too voracious vermin. The 
toilet needs rearranging only four or five 
times a year—when she visits Kumbum or 
some other fair; she never washes herself 
or her garments, and her children can not 
outgrow their clothes; they have only to 


~ IV. 


Womanhood—the highest, purest, 
Has at times seemed blinded, dead; 
But it Nves—a force unbounded, 
Blindness, lifelessness has fled! 
Leave the past—she is awaking, 
Casting off each slavish chuin, 
Asking for her right in all things, 
Pleads that truth and justice reign. 


Vv. 


What a great and grand uprising 
Womanhood can show to-day! 

This strong moral tide is rising; | 
Naught its onward course can stay; 

Every home shal] feel its blessing, 
Every heart its cleansing power, 

Till the world with joy is radiant, 
Peace and plenty crown each hour! 


VI. 


Women of the press and pulpit, 

Be ye leaders, thoughtful, wise; 
May each volce and pen be guided 
- By the highest thoughts that rise, 


time before this, the bell of the’ telephons 
rang lightly, and the cause was discovered 
to have been the flying of a bird against. 
the wire, the result being the death oft 
bird. If a large bird had become entangl 
in the wire. its fluttering might have caused 


one. The statement of the occurence ‘is 
perfectly reliable—neithér of the men has 
any explanation to suggest, n 

Vireinia, ILL. 


To THE EDITOR: 
the 27th of every month, in all parts of 
the world, simultaneously devote one-half 
hour to silently invoking universal pes 
and spiritual illumination—the time at 
Chicago, and, with but very littie variation 


from 2:20 P. Įm. to 2:50 P. mM.—muy. be 
termed a denomination, the word must be 
broadened in significance to 


organizations, whether techuically called 
Christian or not, who, recognizing the 
gol:‘en rule in moral conduct, 


under one divine Father-hood. 


enter the communion with the hope and 
purpose of promoting selfish ends, is true; 
but as the lowest roots are as much a part 
of the tree as the highest branches—the 
essential good of the latter gradually being 


energy for higher structual uses—so the 
least soulful who come within the monthly. 
soul-communion influence are quickened 
in spiritual consciousness. 
soul-communion is an organism—a more 
perfect organism than any material 
structure. 
unific force, to operate with perfect 
unanimity in the direction of the realization 
of the highest aspirations involved, all the 
spiritual grades and conditions it embraces. 
The evidence of this, for those who are 
prepared to receive it, is the divine power 
that inheres in it. 


planes than ever before manifested, has 


whoshall upon entering commurtsa,: be- 
come imbued with the true spirit of the 


in alliances of nations and throughout the 


soul-communion and becoming identified 
withitin the true spirit of the call become 


pression of intelligence, like all spiritual 
truths, has its correspondence in the 
natural world. Thousands of individual 


their hive, asa single intelligence; birds 
take wing for migratory flights simul- 
taneously over extensive districts, as a 
single intelligence; fishes gather under a 
common impulse of intelligence to certain 
feeding banks from dispersions throughout 


as a unit. ; 
That the nature of.anything is deter- 


physical abstraction, 
simplest conclusions of the reasoning mind. 
To the unerring spiritual perception of 


committed in the lustful thought. 
stately pile no more expresses outwardly the 
preceding intelligent thought of its struct- 
ural plan than does the tiniest flower, or 
any other natural object. The desire of 
the caterpillar to move faster is the evolu- 


fly. 


above and beyond its ideals. its aspirations, 


universal law, it will ‘evolve 
evolving this happy environment—just as 


flower evolves its hues and odors. 


in any positive or direct way, iconoclastic; 
it is pre-eminently constructive on the 
higher planes of thought, its aim and 


the ringing, but this theory is not a likely: 


ING 


SOUL-COMMUNION OBSERVANCE. 
If the people who, on 


throughout the Mississippi Valley being 


include the _ 
most spiritual natures of all the religous -` 


are living 
examples that all mankind are brothers . - 


That vast numbers participate in these | 
consciousness-expanding observances who 
have not risen to the high ideal embodied, but : : 


drawn up and transmitted into organic- ` 


Whole-world _ 


It harmonicusly combines into . ` 


Good alone, and on higher and breader i 


resulted from soul-communion. Those - 


call, wi!l not fail to be illuminated, to know ` 
that from it, as from a great spiritual-sfib,... 
are radiating the fraternizing infiuences 
that are being felt and manifested in all 
schools and systems of thought, in nations, - . 


world. The truth that all entering monthly - 


constituents or vital parts of an organic ex- 


bees work together, within and without - 


the ocean depths and the earth; an intelli-: . 
gence constituted of myriads of minor. , 
intelligences, turns and circles to: the sun. | 


mined by the life-impulse of intelligence -` 
within it, which may be called the central - 

thought of individual being, is not a meta-. : 
but one of the 


Jesus the crime of adultery was already .- 
The 


tionary force that at last gives it wings to 
But in no stage of the soul’s progress” 
can it rise and expand in consciousness’ 


The soul-principle or central life-thought- 
of whole-world soul-communion is the. 
desire fora world of peace and harmony,” 
of love and wisdom; and true ae 
and . is. 


naturally as the soul of the bird’ evolves. 
its plumage and song, as the soul of the’ 

Thus, ` 
while whole-world soul-communiona is-not.: 


object being to bring to the life realization © 
of humanity the sublime truth promul*: 


ry 


. ‘Sprayer-gauge” 
` perfect plan 


aE NA a A PR TT T 


> commu 


‘gated. by Paul at Athens—that ‘God 
. welleth not in temples made with hands, 


-neither is He worshipped with men’s hands 


as if He needed anything, seeing He giveth 
toall life and breath and all things,and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell gn all the face of the earth,” 

The question has been asked, ‘‘Who are 


“the leading ministers of whole-world soul- 
= communion?” 
‘child, wherever eyes first opened to the 


Every man, woman and 


light of heaven, free or bond, whose soul 


strives for freedom from lower seekings, - 


for that interior light that alone can give 
-true freedom—whose sympathies, uncon- 
‘fined by the dividing walls of men’s 
planning and construction, flow out into 
the whole universe of good—is a minister 


- of whole-world soul-communion. Though 


within and through them it largely operates, 
the soul-communion influence is and 


_. forever will be high above local and sec- 


tarian schemes and systems. Asa mere 
money power all the millions of the national 


‘treasury could not have carried soul- 
communion around the world and 
. established it as has been done. 


Money, and all all earthly things and 
affections, are subordinate to the power 
that has done this. The proposition -sub- 
mitied by Professor Tyndall, some years 
fago, to establish a test of the efficacy of 
iprayer of a universal character is still fresh 
in the minds of students of moral philoso- 
phy. In soul-communion,as simultaneously 
observed on the 27th of every month,among 


=.. all the nations and the adherents of all the 


great religous systems, we have such a 
as was called for by 
Professor Tyndall— on a broader and mere 
than he suggested—and 
there can be no doubt of the result in any 
mind, religious or scientific, of unbiased 
judgment. Monthly soul-communion is for 
all faiths, tongues and peopies, and is 
transforming the world. Never im all 
the annals of time, were the nations so 
pacific ‘as now, so disposed to policies of 
peace. The inhabitantsof the earth never 


-before manifested such ardent desire and 


determination to patronize and learn and 


_ live up to the divine standard, individually 


and as social members. And this advanced 
moral condition, unknown before its insti- 
-tutioh, itis fair and reasovable to assume 
: to be resultant from whole-world soul- 
jon observances—of prayer that is 
-< unselfish and sincere—of thought-forces 
concertedly evolved and directed to accom- 
plish specific objects. l 

; H. N. MAGUIRE. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


| _ THE COUES-JACKSON DISCUSSION. 


To rae Eprror: I have been interested, 
not to say amused, at this ‘‘warof the 
~ giants,” although it contains but one feat- 
ure in which I feel that I have a right to 
‘intervene, and that is, astrology. It has 
been my favorite study, and for a quarter 
of a century its practice has been’my pro- 


` fession. Prof. Coues does not pretend to a 


knowledge of astrology, and for his frank- 
ness I commend him. Mr. Jackson proves 
by his writings that he is profoundly ig- 
norant of the science, yet claims to know 
that ‘Belief in symbolism is the first 
symptom of that inveterate ancient rabies 
called astrology.” Such assurance, de- 
duced from his ignorance, commands my 
highest admiration. 

“Saturn has no symbolism,” dogmatic- 


‘ally declares this debater who makes his 
. deductions from what he don’t know. 


‘“The earth does not revolve on its axis,” 


`. dogmatically declared the pope and his 
_ cardinals. 


Like Mr. Jackson, they made 
deductions from what they did not know. 


a -It would be a waste of time and space to 


adduce evidence in contradiction of Mr. 


`. Jackson’s assertion, for neither he nor the 


reader would accept the evidence as true. 


>. I therefore extend to him, and all the 


world, the following challenge: 
I will meet in public debate in Chicago, 


. any person who merely knows the rudi- 


ments of astronomy and is sufficiently ac- 
customed to public speaking to give an ex- 
temporaneous address of one hour. I stipu- 
late for this proviso, because I am too old 
to. waste time with an ignoramus. But 
great learning and eloquence of speech on 
the part of my opponent will be no ob- 
jection. In the debate I will affirm the 
following proposition: 
That the configurations of the heavenly 
ies at the moment a person is born 


= i dicate, or ‘‘ symbolize,” the strength of 


constitution; location of the most important 


'. diseases; the quality of intellect; the for- 


` tunate and unfortunate periods of life, and 
other points unnecessary to mention, more 
‘fully than phrenology, psychometry, medi- 
-umship and clairvoyance combined. 

«>. During each discussion. or at its close, 
A. T E O nee 
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elect, I will submit to tests before the au- 
dience, by delineating some person or per- 
sons whom I shall not know nor see—with- 
out having a lock of hair or any other sub- 
stance to bring me en rapport with the 
person—from being furnished only with 
the data of birth, showing thatthe method 
is scientific. I will even allow the greatest 
mind-reader to be pitted against me, and 
all others who make a claimof any kind 
to occult power. This challenge is to the 
whole world. I shall demand that my op- 
ponent does not know nor see the person 
delineated, but may have the data of birth 
or a lock of hair, or other substance where- 
by to be brought en rapport. 

I am in earnest, and hope some one will 
accept it. I feel mure free to make this 
offer than ever before, because I have pretty 
much given up the practice of astrology 
and enlisted on the side of America against 
the evils and dangers of Romanism, 

W. H. CHANEY. 
2128 CLARK Ave., ST. Lours, Mo. 


POLITICAL ROBBERY. 


To THE Epiror: All our gigantic mo- 
nopolies chartered by national or state 
legislation are left open at one end which 
should have been closed in every act of 
incorporation, so that not a dollar in stock 
or bonds could be issued that did not rep- 
resent cash capital invested in the plant and 
strictly under public inspecton. Instead 
of this we have the Goulds, Vanderbilts, 
and hundreds of others, in our large cities 
or trading in Europe, with incomes from 
$10.000 to $100.000 on what did not cost 
them a dollar of cash capital, but issued 
in stock from this open end of the charter, 
secured on purpose in the act of incor- 
poration, They tax the public in travel and 
transportation, sufficient to pay interest on 
this watered stock and whenever they want 
to use money it is kept at a price by 
which they can realize the cash from the 
stock gamblers in New York. These 
monopolies control Congress and all the 
State legislatures by employing the ablest 
lawyers in and out of both, and if it is not 
political robbery of the people I do not 
know whatit is. The recent awakening 
among the farmers and mechanics some- 
what alarms the monopolists, but they have 


the best legal talent ready to divide, distract |. 


and destroy this influence, and probably 
will doit. The streaks of daylight are 
very dim in politics. 

WARREN CHASE. 
COBDEN, ILL. 


EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN TO 
AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


To THE EDITOR: I see ina recent issue 
of your paper an intimation that inquiries 
have been made in regard to whether I 
purpose returning to the United States to 
resume lecturing and literary work. Within 


-the last year I have received a great many 


semi-private letters reiterating the same 
questions, three business communications, 
offering me very favorable terms for a 
series of lectures through the states and 
service connected therewith. The latter 
communications and matters of busi- 
ness I have replied to in the negative. 
Your own query, together with friendly 
letters designed to be persuasive in regard 
tomy return to America I have delayed 
answering till now, chiefly on account of 
excessive pressure on my time and atten- 
tion. While I, personally, dearly love 
America and consider that my realiza- 
tion of time and well proven spirit commun- 
ion on American soil,is analogous to a spirit- 
ual,and therefore to a higher birth;—ex- 
plaining the occult mystery of my own life 
from infancy and the realities of man’s ori- 
gin and destiny; I am still surrounded by 
circumstances which impress me with the 
belief that my work in the dear and much 
loved ‘‘land of the West” is ended on this 
side of the grave. In the first place, my 
beloved companion, my good and kind 


husband, is in very ill health and realizes- 


in his pleasant home that peace and rest 
which he could never obtain in a homeless 
life, especially in my absence, or still less, 
in accompanying me in my far and wide 
missionary wanderings 

In the next place the circle of loved 
kindred, once so extensive in my family 
ties, has narrowed down to such a minimum 
point that I scarcely feel justified in break- 
ing the last links by a voluntary absence. 
Finally, no country in the present genera- 
tion more completely than England illus- 
trates the saying that ‘‘the harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few.” Life 
on earth is at best but very brief; work 
for those who will and can work is even 
more abundant than the power of fulfill- 
ment; hence, unless the word of command 


from the beloved masters and guides of | 


my life should reach me to move on- 
ward, I dare not abandon my host of 
present duties. If the word ‘‘nevermore” 
seems to sound: in my ears it may be an 
echo from voices unconnected with my 
own life; it may be reverberation of asolemn 
charge from the arbiters of my own des- 
tiny. Stroug predisposition to be with 
you again interferes with the assurance of 
whence the ominous sound proceeds. 

Remember me kindly. Judge me as one 
who only labors according to her best light 
for the service of humanity, and be as- 
sured if not here on earth, in the morning 
of the day whose sun shall know no set- 
ting we shall all meet again. 

Emma HARDINGE BRITTEN. 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Dec. 1890. 


- ‘UPWARD STEPS.” 


Ina notice of Upward Steps of Seventy 
Years by Giles B.Stebbins The Unitarian 
for December says: 


Few if any sincerer, gentler, braver souls 
has this generation known than the author 


_of this interesting book. Anda long, varied 


and instructive history he has- had. involv- 
ing participation in many of the events of 
most significance of the past half century 
in this country, and personal relations with 
a large number of the men and women of 
the land best worth knowing, This book 
tells in a very delightful way the story of 
it all. We are shown a childhood passed 
in New England sixty or seventy years 
ago, and then a life-path running in the 
midst of transcendentalism, Brook Farm 
and Hopedale experiments of socialism, 
anti-slavery,the war for the Union with its 
problems, sufferings and heroisms, 
temperance reforms, Quakerism, work for 
the emancipation of woman, Spiritualism, 
psychic research, liberal Christianity. 
The book contains much valuable history, 
and its reminiscences of prominent 
anti-slavery pioneers, temperance workers. 
Spiritualists, quakers and leaders in re- 
ligious reforms, are fullof interest and ad- 
mnirably told, 

The price of the book is $1.25 and we 
are promised a supply before this paper 


goes to press. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, who is 
well known in literary and reform circles 
by her writings, is in her old age living 
at Hollywood, N, C. Mrs Smith made 
valuable contributions to literature and 
wrote brave and noble words for many a 
good but then unpopular cause, when 
most of the American women now prom- 
inent were unknown and even unborn. 
Her mind continues active and she still 
writes articles and poems occasionally, 
which are always marked by the author’s 
characteristic spirituality and literary abil- 
ity. Bereft years ago of her husband, Mr. 
Seba Smith—popularly known as a writer 
by the name of Major Jack Dowling—and 
in later years of sons who were a comfort 
to her in declining years, Mrs. Smith yet 
keeps up courage, looking upon life 
philosophically, full of faith in thespiritual 
destiny of all mankind and in the re-union 
of all whom death has here separated. In 
a letter to the editor of THE JOURNAL she 
writes: ‘‘I read THE JOURNAL with interest, 
always wondering at your patient, good 
sense. You know that I and my children 
often see one another though widely 
separated, and I see ‘too many ghosts to 
doubt their existance’ quoting Coleridge 
whom Wordsworth styled ‘The rapt one 
with the godlike forehead’.’” . 


In renewing subscription Mrs. Mary R. 
Duffies. says: My subscription expired in 
November last. I had so much good read- 
ing at hand that I had thought I could get 
along without THE JOURNAL for awhile, 
but I miss it every week, and besides, I 
really need it as a means of education and 
enlightment on many subjects in which I 
am interested. I like the new form; I like 
the topics of the times on first page. Many 
of the contributed articles are fine and re- 
late to subjects that engage the attention 
of many. I like to read the editorials, and 
I like to read the tolerant spirit of the 
editor. I have sometimes had opportunities 
to lend my paper to students of biology 
and the scienee of life, and-they all agree 


renew my subscription. 


J. B. Cone, Gonzales, Texas, renewing 
subscription to THE JOURNAL says 
I cannot well dispense with it, being, 
as it is, 
with the best thought of the age. Heavy 
bodies inevitably move slowly, yet the 
pendulum of time marks, with its meas- 
ured beat, the decades as they pass, and 
THE JOURNAL, poised upon this pendulum 
swings steadily toward a more healthy and 
conservative religious tone, and thus be- 
comes more and more adapted to the 
natural, soul wants of man—a nat- 
urally religious being. May its editor ever 
stand firm at the helm of truth, as it pre- 
sents itselt to his mind, and thus con- 
tinue to merit the confidence and esteem 
he has already so justly won from the best 


minds of this advanced and rapidly ad- 


vancing age. 


No we don't care to discuss the Topolo- 
bampo scheme any further. The more we 


know of it the more it looks like the work 


of knaves and fools. Cruel deception prac- 
ticed on ignorant and weak people is a 
crime which must be answered for by the 
guilty parties sooner or later. Keeping 
out of the clutches of the law of this world 
will not insure immunity to such offenders. 
There is a higher court where exact justice 
is meted out to every individual and before 
whose bar all must appear. Spiritualism 


teaches that each person must work out | 


his own salvation. We had rather be the 
lowest Mexican peon who looks with won- 
derment upon the American victims of 
Topolobampo than one of the promoters 
of that wild and heartless undertaking. 


The editorial notice of Mrs. Adeline 


Eldred, in last week’s JOURNAL announcing 
her to the public as a pschometrist, clair- 
voyant, etc., has already brought her so 
much attention that she is obliged to 
economize time, We again publish her 
terms, for the benefit of those who may 
not be able readily to refer to the first 
announcement: 


She will give ‘‘parlor evenings” at private 
residences on reasonable terms. Her fee 


will be $2. for a sitting at her office, or for | 
a psychometric reading or diagnosis by .. 


mail. In case an exhaustive, extended 
reading is required the fee will be 85. For 
psychometrizing ore, the fee will be 
from $5. upward. Mrs. Eldred can be 
consulted daily, except Sunday, from 
1 to 5p, m., at Riom 4. Number 2138 Mich; 
igan Boulevard, Chicago. Correspondents 
may address her at the same place. 


Mr. Wm. Carpenter of Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, a long-time reader of THE 
JOURNAL and well known to many of our 
English readers lies very low with pneu- 
monia complicated by heart trouble. But 
with the grave yawning before him this 
worthy brother remembers that his sub- 
scription expires this week. A friend 
writing for him says: “He also wished 
me to tell you what a deal of satisfaction 
he has always taken during the past 
seventeen years in the persualof THE. 
JOURNAL, and to wish you success and a 
happy new year. I was also to tell you 
he is tenderly cared for by his neice 
and nephew.” 


Mrs. M. O. Morrell writes that she has 
removed her residence from 310 West 40th 
street, New York city, to 151 Lexington 


avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., where she will -_ 
be pleased to see friends and patrons. She. 


will hold public seances every Tuesday 


and Thursday evening. Private sittings : 


daily from 10 a. m. to 5p. m. She adds: 


“Go on, you are doing a good work, fol- -: $ 
lowing out what the originator of Tam --- 


REeLIGIO-PHILEOSOPHICAL JOURNAL would 
have you do, You: a e 


that these questions are ably discussed. _ I 
am glad you have so many friends who: 
appreciate your paper, and I cheerfully 


a channel of communication. 


were 


. kere- 


Le. 


ee’ 
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powers outside of yourself. The time will 
come when you and your work will be ap- 
preciated. You can afford to wait.” 


A woman sends fifty cents with the re- 

. qust that for it Tus JOURNAL be sent to 
Mr. ——, who, she states, is a Spiritualist 
and a man of wealth, and therefore if in- 
terested in the paper might influence ethers 
to subscribe for it. The sender of the 
money adds: “I am a poor woman aad 
want to do a great deal, but poverty will 
not allow me.” A poor woman in her zeal 
for the spread of the gospel of truth, 
supplying with intellectual and spiritual 
food one who is known as a Spiritualist 
and who is abundantly able pecuniarily to 

` scatter broadcast the best Spiritualist lit- 

» erature! * 


In another column Mr. Maguire has a 
communication on a work which he has 
been enthusiastically promoting for sev- 
eral years. That there is nothing wild or 
visionary about it, and that it has a ration- 
al scientific basis to warrant the ‘effort no 
student of psychics will deny. Mr. Maguire, 
however, in his closing sentences claims 
vastly too much in“the way of results. Like 
other enthusiasts he fails to take account 
of a thousand other factors far more potent 
than as yet is his stated soul-communion 
observance in lifting the world to higher 
levels. It were well for him to be more 
humble and less sweeping in his claims. 


The cutest bit of advertising THE JOUR- 
NAL has seen of late is a souvenir match 
box made of aluminum and presented to 
editors and patrons by The Michigan Stove 
Company. The Company is using alum- 
inum in the manufacture of castings for 
the ‘‘Garland” stoves and ranges, mixing 
it with the best grades of iron. This 
process makes smooth castings, adds 
. strength, lessens weight and prevents 
cracking. l 


Peter Svenson writes: Please find en- 
closed money order for a new subscriber to 
take the place of that stockholder in the 
Credit Foncier of Sinaloa who writes from 
New Birmingham, Texas, to stop his paper. 
May you keep on with your good work and 
all seekers after truth lend you a hand to 
enable you to go ahead ‘‘with a step firm 
and strong and strike for the right, and be 
marching along.” 


Mark Twain may always be depended 
upon to get the maximum of pleasure 
with the minimum of expenditure. 
On last Sunday his mother-in-law’s funeral 
sermon was preached at Elmira, N. Y., by 
the Rev. T, D. Beecher. The humorist 

. did notattend, but listened to the discourse 
through the telephone at Hartford, 450 
. miles away. 


Mr. T. J. Skidmore, Lilly Dale, N. Y., 
in renewing his subscription, says: Mrs. 
Skidmore thinks she could not keep house 
without the THe JOURNAL. Our camp 
is very pleasant this winter. Good sleigh- 
ing and very pleasant: weather add to the 
enjoyment. The sound of hammer and 
saw is heard every day as new cottages go 
up. 
contributor to THE JOURNAL writes: 

E rything which has appeared in the 
pé-ler from me has brought about results 
in the shape of correspondence; and in 
` advertising I have observed the same thing, 
receiving answers every time I have used 
. THE JOURNAL asa medium. The paper 


- : # . is a great pleasure to me always. 


- Mrs. L. M. Palmer, Deansville, N. Y.: I 

z could hardly get along without THE JOUR- 
NAL. When the cares ard trials of life 
come thick and fast I take up THE JOUR- 
NAL, no matter how, old, and read it; it 
pie me light and joy, hope and Prieta 


Mrs. A. B. Copeland, Lcgansport, Ind.: 
The sermon of Mr. Crooker is well worth 
the price of the paper, without all the other 
valuable information it gives. I heard 
Mr. Crooker in Madison, Wis., several 
times last summer and consider him a very 
able man. 


Next Sunday, the 18th, ‘‘The Moral 
Element in Marriage” will be the theme of 
Mr. Salter’s discourse before the Ethical 
Society in the Grand Opera House, at 11 


o’clock a. m. On the 25th he will give his 
views on ‘‘The Ethics of the Apostle 
Paul.” 


The premium of Our Flag was offered 
to subscribers under certain condititions, 
one of which was the limit of time during 
which it would be given. That time 
expired November 30th, as may be seen by 
refering to the advertisement. 


William Hodgson, Hutchinson, Kansas: 
As for THE JOURNAL, I consider it by far 
the best paper in the spiritual field, and 
am heartily in sympathy with you in your 
endeavors to bring-the movement up toa 
higher spiritual plane. 


Mary L. Mineer, in renewing subscrip- 
tion, writes: Please accept thanks from an 
appreciative reader for a journal full of 
good things, both of current events and 
spiritual matter. 


Mr.: Giles B. Stebbins spoke for the 
Spiritualists of Owasso, Mich., on the first 
two Sundays of this month. On the 18th 
and 25th he speaks in the Unitarian church 
at Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Mrs. Emma Miner of Clinton, Mass., is 
filling an engagement this month with the 
First Society of Spiritualists of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Miner is a bright and 
talented woman. 


Dyspepsia 

Makes many lives miserable, and often leads to 

self destruction. Distress after eating, sick head 

ache, heartburn, sour stomach, mental depres 

sion, etc., are caused by this very common anà 

increasing disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones the 

stomach, creates an appetite, promotes healthy 

digestion, relieves sick headache, clears the - 
mind, and cures the most obstinate cases of dys- 

pepsia. Read the following: 

“I have been troubled with dyspepsia. I had 
but little appetite, and what I did eat distressed 
me, or did me little good. In an hour after eating 
I would experience a faintness or tirer, all-gone 
feeling, as though I had not eaten anything. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me an immense amount 
of good. It gave me an appetite, and my food 
relished and satisfied the craving I had previously 
experienced. It relieved me of that faint, tired, 
pl-gone feeling. I have felt so much better since 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, that I am happy to 
recommend it.” G. A. PAGE, Watertown, Mass. 

N.B. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for#5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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THE GREAT 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES, 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“Our family think there is nothing like the Post- 
tive and Negative Powders'’—s0 says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis.. and so says everybody. 


Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Liver Complaint, Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache. Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness. 
Amaurosis, Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of posITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 
and Fever. 
eo postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


oes or aalo, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Society for Psychical 
Research, §— 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena-is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Soctety can be obtained 
from 

RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 
; Secretary for Amerion, - 
5 BoylatoniPlace, Boston, Manes, 
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this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE 4CO., 


Portland, Oregon 
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To Those who * Do Not Care St 
a Religious Paper.” 

Would it make any difference 
if you knew of one that does pok i 
cate the doctrines of everlasting f et 
ment, vicarious atonement, 
and an infallible Bible?— À 

One that does stand for common sense ` 
in religion, ‘truth for authority”, be- `- 
iseves thatreligion should be friendly to _ 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every -- 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 
-One that does not fill its space with — 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 82 
columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, — 
editorials and contributions on current: 
events; and news of the progress of lib- . 
eral religious thought? If you think you © 
might care for such a paper, send ten `` 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 

CELIA PARKEP WOOLEY 


UATE S 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five. 
different religious organisations. @ - 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers,. 
® 173 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
SENIOR EDITOR. - 
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RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


{All books noticed under this head are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
LI@IO-PHILOSOPHICALJOURNAL.] 


From Soul to Soul. Poems, by Emma 
Rood Tuttle. New York: M. L. Holbrook. 
pp. 222. Price, $1.50. 

- Every reader of this book of true poetry 
will conclude that its title is felicitous, for 
while strung through its pages may be 


- found gem-like bits of verse historic, dra- 


matic, esthetic, or purely domestic in sub- 
ject, yet the altruistic and ethical spirit 
mainly dominates the whole volume. 
Words of sympathy, love, cheer, and in- 
spiration sent from out the clear depths of 
a strong and tender sou! to all other souls 
in need are clearly in the ascendant. “The 
many readers who have found comfort 
and inspiration from the stray poems of 
this writer scattered through THE JOUR- 
NAL and other periodicals, will with a 
sense of satisfaction renew acquaintance 
with these treasured friends, and find an 
added joy in the new poems bound together 
‘with them. Mrs. Tuttle evidently makes 
verse not. for the mere love of musical 
rhyming, but because she has something 
to say, a story to tell, a lesson to enforce, a 
helpful hint to convey, a word of cheer to 
give, a note of guidance to utter wherewith 
to lead some doubtful, stumbling soul 
toward the light; and born a singer it is 
easiest for her to do this in rhythmic form. 

Her poetic sympathy is very broad, taking 
in a wide range of subjects. Among the 
poems in which historical facts are woven 
into rhyme by Mrs. Tuttle’s versatile pen, 

are such as ‘‘The Soliloquy of Fulvia at 
Sicyon,” ‘Giordano Bruno,” ‘‘Parson 
Smith’s Prophecy” and “The Holy Maid Of 
Kent.” In poems like ‘‘The Indian’s 
Prayer Test,” ‘‘Pet Yourself” and ‘‘Om- 
niscience,” her quick sense of humor is 


‘clearly shown, while her deeper spiritual 


nature and belief in the unseen shines forth 
through all, but most distinctly in ‘‘Beau- 
tiful Claribel,” ‘The Highlands of Heav- 
en,” “Two Pictures,” ‘Thou Knowest,” 
“The Coming Of Our Gospel,” and ‘‘De- 
lusion—Who Shall Declare It.” With the 
sweetest, deepest words from Soul to Soul 
we class “The City cf Sorrow,” *‘God Grant 
Me This,” ‘Masked Robbers,” ‘‘Be True 
to the Dreams of thy Youth,” ‘‘Friends for 
the Journey,” ‘‘A Day Close,” “Keep Glad 


- - Songs Intoning,” “A Song of Life and 


Death.” The book is one which has some- 
ae appropriate to every mood and every 
mind. 

The fine portrait of the author that 
adorns the front page of the volume is 
very satisfying to those who admire the 
poems, for it is in harmony with them. 
The book is prettily bound, well printed, 
and will make a gift of real value from 
Soul to Soul, 


Prudens Futuri or Jaunts off the High 
Road, By Alfred Bull. Privatly printed 
Chicago, 1891. pp. 115. 

This little work ‘dedicated to those 
friends whom it may concern” is made up 
mainly of short articles which appeared 
originally in THE JouRNAL,the Spiritualist 
of London, the Interior, the Chicago Trib- 
une and other papers and from a projected 
book ou ‘‘Heterodox Chicago”. Interesting 
psychical and spiritual experiences are 
related, including a narrative of strange 
events which occurred near the E shaft of 
the Chicago, Wilmington and VermillionCoal 
Company at Braidwood, Ill,, on the nights 
of August 14th and 15th, 1877. The au- 
thor was at.the time a guard at the mine. 
This is a remarkable narrative, indicating 
like thousands of others, the return of the 
so-called dead under certain circumstances 
to the places familiar to them in earth life. 
Mr. Bulls writing is marked by intelligent, 
discrimination, modesty and good sense. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Selections from the Poets. Caleb S. 
Weeks, and the Philosophy of Evil in a 
New Gospel lesson from the Apple Trees. 
Caleb S. Weeks. New York: S.C. W. 
Byington & Co.; Appendix to Third Edi- 
tion of the Evolution of Immortality. C. 
T. Stockwell. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co.; Annual Report of the Postmaster- 


General of the United States. Washington: 
Government Printing Office; The Three 
Scouts. J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. Price, 50 cents; The Idea of 
a Re-Birth. Francesca Arundale. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, French, Triibner & Co.; 
The Teachings of Jesus, not adapted to 
Modern Civilization, with the true Char- 
acter of Mary Magdalene. Geo. W. Brown, 
Rockford, Ill.: Published by the Author. 
Price, 10 cents; The Elixir of Life, or 
Robert's Pilgrimage. Eleve. Chicago: 
Christian Science Pub. Co.; The Genius of 


Galilee. An Historical Novel. 
Uriel Hancock. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr 
& Co. Price, $1.50; Prudens Futuri, or 
Jaunts off the High Road. Alfred Bull. 


Chicago; From Soul to Soul. Poems. 
Emma Rood Tuttle. _ New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co. 


Anson 


MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


The Atlantic Monthly. (Boston.) Mr. 
Percival Lowell has, as the opening article 
for January, a description of his journey 
to Noto, an unexplored corner of Japan. 
A New University Course by Cleveland 
Abbe will attract attention. The House of 
Martha, by Frank R. Stockton continues 
to interest the readers. Compulsory Arbi- 
tration; Boulangism and Lessons of the 
Pennsylvania Election are good reading. 


The Eclectic. (New York.) For Jan- 
uary, Professor Huxley contributes a paper 
on Pre-Historic Man, which students will 
take pleasure in reading. Development of 
Tropical Africa under British Auspices, is 
a subject of timely interest. Ouida talks 
of Modern Florence, and Mrs. Lynn Linton 
has something to say about social tenden- 
cies. The article on Customs, is entertain- 
ing and suggestive. 


The Century. (New York.) A striking 
feature of the January Century is the first 
installment of Talleyrand’s Memoirs. Min- 
ister Whitelaw Reid prefaces this install- 
ment by a sketch of Talleyrand. The 
Series of papers on early California are re- 
plete with incidents familiar to many 
through actual experience or from heresay. 
A description of the old mansions along 
the lower James is interspersed by pictur- 
esque illustrations. There is also a variety 
of short articles and stories. 


The North American Review. (New 
York.) Gen. Nelson A. Miles. deals with 
the future of the Indian problem, and the 
distinguished historian, W. E. H. Lecky, 


writes upon Jreland in the Light of His- 


tory. Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge sets forth 
his views on the restriction of immigration 
in this country. Madame Adam finds a 
con nial topic in The Dowries of Women 

rance. Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe vigorously 
contests Ignatius Donnelly’s theory that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare. Admiral Luce, 
U. S. N., furnishes a brief, but sufficient 
answer to the question, How shall we man 
our ships? 


The Forum. (New York.) A review 
of the colonization and division of Africa 
to date, opens the January Forum. The 
Coming Billionaire by Mr. Thos. G. Shear- 
man shows some startling facts. Presi- 
dent J. C. Price, of Livingston College, 
North Carolina, discusses the question 
whether the Negro seeks social equality 
with the whites. Other good articles com- 
plete a valuable issue. 


Current. Literature. (New York.) With 
the January (1891) number, Current Liter- 
ature is issued in a new form with double 
the number of pages, in size and style of 
the standard magazines. Readers will 
probably be pleased with the change as 
being more compact and easier handled. 
The best selections on a variety of subjects 
are always to be found in this monthly. 


The Arena. (Boston.) Are there Ob- 
jective Apparitions? by Prof. Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace, will be read with much 
interest by the readers of The Arena. Prof. 
Wallace is well known in the liberal world 
as well as the scientific. An unusual array 
of talent is represented this month as such 
names as Rabbi S. Schindler, Felix L. 
Oswald, Ph. D., Wilbur Larremore and 
others appear. 


Popular Science Monthly. (New York.) 
An account of Iron Making in this Country 
is continued. Dr. Andrew D. White con- 
tributes The Warfare of Science; Prof. 
Huxley writes on The Aryan Question and 
Prehistoric Man, and Prof. S. Sheldon on 
The Storage of Electricity. Elementary 
Botany in general education is a suggestive 
study. 


St. Nicholas. (New York.) The usual 
amount of good stories with occasional re- 
minders of Christmas fill this number, and 
will delight the young readers. 


Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Mary Jacobi, Dr. 
Olser (physican in chief of John Hopkins 
Hospital), Miss Thomas, (Dean of Bryn 
Mawr), and Dr. Folsom, of Boston, all 
take part in a most interesting series of 
Open Letters to be published in the Feb- 
ruary Century, on the opening of the John 
Hopkins Medical School to women. 


Benj. R. Tucker is about to publish the 
firs, English translation of Count Tolstio’s 
latest work ‘‘The Fruit of Culture,” which 


has never been published in Europe. It 
is a satire on the ‘‘culture” of the higher 
social classes, and as some of the aristo- 
cratic class in Russia have given attention 
to modern Spiritualism, that is assigned a 
prominent place among the fads and 
mental freaks of the characters exhibited 
in the book. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York, have in 
preparation ‘‘The Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language”. It will place the 
most important current definition first, 
and the obsolescent and obsolute meanings 
last, thatis, it will substitute the order of 
usage for the historic order usualy follow- 
ed in dictionaries. One valuable feature 
of the work will be the ‘‘location” of 50.000 
quotations, giving the name of the book 
and of the author and of the number of the 


‘| page where the quotation can be found. 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research for December, 1890, contains an- 
address by the president, Professor Sidg- 
wick, on ‘‘Census of Hallucinations”, his 


second address on the subject and ‘‘A Rec- 


ord of Observation of Certain Phenomena 
of Trance, by F. W. H. Myers, Prof. O. J. 
Lodge F. R, S., Walter Leaf and Professor 
William James. The supplementary part 
of the volume contains: ‘‘ Second Ad Interim 
Report on the Census of Hallucinations”, 
“Reviews of A. Aksakof’s Animismus atid 
Spiritismus” by F. W. H, Myers, ‘Sup- 
plementry Catalouge of the Edmund Gur- 
ney Library,” ‘‘List of Life Members,” 
and ‘List of Members and Associates of 
the American Branch.” The Society for 
Psychical Research, it is evident from this 
report of its proceedings, is investigating 
spiritual phenomona in a truly scientific 
and candid spirit and is accumulating a 
mass of facts thoroughly attested, which 
must cgmmand the attention of the most 
stubborn skeptits—facts which clearly 
show that mind leaps, so to speak, over all 
material barriers and which; as some cf 
the leading members of the Society evi: 
dently believe, admit of no other rational 
explanation than that of communication 
with the so-called dead. 
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WHAT RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S 
BABY DID. 


BY MRS. L. S. SMITH. 


Weary I sit mid the tumult and strife, 
That crowd evermore into man’s busy life, 
Watching the billows on time’s turbid stream, 
Bearing the future of youth’s golden dream, 
Into the gulf-wave, burdened with care, 
Tinted with sorrow, and sometimes despair. 


Thus was I watching the ebb and the flow, 

Where human life ever in waves come and go, 
Thinking the hopes and promise of youth, 
Seldom, if ever, had predicted the truth: 

Since the happiest tell you their visions are dead, 
E’er they could reach them the brightest were fled. 


And thus even so did the proof seem to be, 

For such were the lessons that life had taught me; 

When silent and sudden, like blossoms in spring, 

There burst on my pathway a wee little thing, 

With eyes soft and brown, and bright golden hair, 

All dimpled with smiles, or their shadow was 
there, 


Stirring the life-blood to youth's ardent glow, 

Witching with heart-strings thought dead long 
ago, 

Down to the core of my life’s hidden prayer, 

Where want ever vibrates twixt hope and despair; 

This wee little thing, a wave from the shore 

Of love’s deepest ocean to ebb never more. 


Came into my life, this baby girl mine— 
Resistless her power, her love so divine 
That into my heart-strings tangled with care, 


` Like meteor’s flash her star-beam was there, 


Laughing to scorn philosophy-creed 
Teaching a language unwritten indeed. 


A language so eloquent, tender and sweet, 

That even my soul fondly bowed at her feet, 

To confess that Hope's fancies, and Youth’s wild- 
est dream, 

Are crowded at last into life’s turbid stream, 

Turning to crystal the waters below, 

To murmur forever in musical flow. 


For love, human love, like the long promised bow, 
Encompassed my being. and gave me to know 

All life is immortal, as love has divined, 

And its halo of beauty my spirit enshrined, 

Till life’s rankling cares and regrets only seem 

As white fleecy clouds, or the shade of a dream. 


Thus into my life, from the boundless unknown, 

This miniature world, this monarch, alone 

Came up from tbe mosses, which way and from 
where? 

The ages just whispered, God's finger was there, 

With His structural law so minutely defined, 

That even my baby most surely could find, 

The pathway to light, leading on to the shore 

Of life everlasting that ebbs nevermore. 


This measureless joy, this light from the skies, 

This promise fulfilled of complete paradise; 

This star newly born, in its bright orbit set, 

Yet the gem without price in my own coronet. 

And more, an infinite truth, from this lesson we 

draw 

That life waits responsive on love’s potent law. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Rheumatism is caused by lactic acid inthe blood 
attacking the fibrous tissues of the joints. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and 
thus cures rheumatism. 


“WHAT I EAT, THAT I AM.” 


What we put into the stomach becomes ‘‘us,”’ in 
brain, muscle and blood. “Stmple foods are the 
best.” The “soul of wheat” contains the all-essen- 
tials of life, stripped of all injurious chaff and cover- 
ing, “GRANULA,” the perfect health food of the 
famous Dansville, (N. Y.) Santtorium, the produce of 
Dr. James C. Jackson's fertile gentus, is the “soul of 
wheat,” and is the food of foods for nursing-moth- 
ers, invalids, children, the aged, and the robust. It 
is thoroughly selected, properly cooked, and ‘‘fit for 
kings” banquet. 

One can live on it forever and never miss meat. 
Trial box, 36c, by mail, postpaid. Address, 

GRANULA CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


PASSED TO SPIRIT-LIFE. 


Mr. G. V. Johnson. passed to spirit life Nov. 27, 
1890, at his home, Roseburg, Oregon. Mr. Johnson 
was an earnest Spiritualist and for many years a sub- 
seriber to THE RELIGO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


THE PIONEERS 
OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives and 
labors In the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other directions 
than the one which now links their names, lives and 

rs. 


Cloth bound, 825 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 
For salo, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to ali who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e 


That Heips to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
oF LIME AND SODA. 
The patient suffering from 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DI: 
¢ remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
| would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 


RAPA MA AN Fi AAPA 


ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


~ 


Creat Discover 


new, simple, „pleasant and permaneéat 
for Catarrh in the head, throat 
nges; Colds, etc. * No dosing with dru 
snuff, douche, salve, etc. Wonde 
made. A FREE SAMPLE by ail. 
ae ee Ne ee W. BLossER & Co., Dalton, J Ga. 


RAN WORK Det en ALY 60 ass’td beautiful Silk and 
Satin pcs., enough to cover 500 
Bq. eee De; best 25c. Lemarie's Silk Mill, Little 


Ferry, N 


EVERY SPIRITUALIST 


Will want to read 
WHAT COUNT TOLSTOI SAYS ABOUT 


Spiritualism 


In his latest work, 


The Fruits 
of Culture. 


A Comedy in Four Acts, recently played before 
the Czar of Russia and the Russian aristocracy, and 
now first published tn Eng.ish. 


Price: In cloth 50 cents, in paper 25 cents, Sent 
post paid, on receipt of price, by the publisher. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


GUIDE-POSTS 


ON 


IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARALA MARTIN. 


ee 


The author says ‘Asa firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean. I send out tbis small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair.” 

Price 25 cents. i 

For salo, wholesale and retall, by JOEN C. BUNDY, 
Chieage. 


SEASES,’ may take the) - 


PIERRE ! 


Phil Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 
the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 6,000, one year ago, 2,500. 

A wonderfully tertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to 80 miles. 

The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A state, too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
and to-day has over One Thousand Sunday 
schools. 

PIERRE is to be to South Dakota, what Omaha is 
to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Michi- 
gan, etc., that is the commercial and wholesale 
center. 

I guarantee any patron aprofit of at least 8 per 
cent. per annum. I shall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 

CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Dansville, N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew. U. 8. Senator from 
South Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
Bank of Commerce. 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE!! 


Fortunes are mado every day in the booming 
s along 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 


oe TRAL 
> 


5 sis 


Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 


2,000,000 acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 
on the continent for sale on favorable terme. 

FARM &NRS! with ali thy getting get a home in 
the sunny South where blizzards and ice-clad plains 
are unkoown: 

TH UEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE IS 
94 Miles tnd hortest INCINNATI to 

and Quickest Line NEW ORLEANS 
110 Miles Shortest CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

For Correct County Maps, Lowest Rates and fuli 
particulars, address D. G. EDW. , Gen. Pass 
and Tkt. Agent 
Queen and crescent Route, Binciaatl: oO. 


A STH RA DR. TAPT'S 


never fails; send us your 
we will mail trial 


THE On: TART go os CURED ‘FREE 


ODELL °ckse” TYPE WRITER 


‘J[thag78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforator attachinent. Is fast 
taking the lead of all Type Writers. 

erms to Ministers & BEA ‘eachers. Seed 
eulars. Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth Av. Chjeage. 


fu chit city SeatTce, WASHIN GTON 


Send stamp to Esbelman, Liowellyn & Co., Beattie, Wath, 


On the Columbia River, 


KALAMA, WASHINGTON, on the Columbia 
river, giving free access to ocean ships, with the 
Northern Pacific R. R. now,the Union Pacific Rail- 
way now grading and building.through the city, the 
Great Northern Railway seeking right of way, and 
on the direct route for all railways between Port- 
land and Tacoma or Seattle, and between Portland 
and the ocean on the Columbia river, the county 
seatof Cowlitz county, with fine churches, schools, 
and immense timber, coal, and farming interests, and 
salmon fisheries, is just the place to invest, or to go 
foranew home. Splendid chance here. Address 
for free information, maps, etc., etc., 


IMUS BROS., Kalama, Washington® 


Only $20 


GRATREUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BRBAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion,and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately favoured bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bilis. 
Itis by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attact wherever there isa weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure pices and a properly nourished 
frame.'’—Ctvtl Service G: te. 

Made simply with bofling water or milk. Sold only 
‘in in hele-pound tin tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

S & Co., Homæœopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England, 


The Three Sevens. 


This is a book by Dr. W. P. and Mrs Phelon 
treating of the “Silence of the Invisibi “This 
story ia,” in the language of the authors, ‘a parable, 


teaching as twenty-one years bring us to the adult 


physical life; so also may ‘the sevens’ of years bring 
aduit spiritual growth. The attempt is to portray 
the trials, temptattons, sufferings, growth and attain- 
ments of the spirit during earth-life.” The marvels 
in the story are alleged to be not greater than those 
well attested by psychical researchers. 

Cloth, 271 pp. Price $1.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jxo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


OUR PLAG, 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes; 
—BY— i 
ROBERT ALLEN CAMPBELL, 


Compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of “The 
Rebellion Record,” ete. 

This work as a history of the “Stars and Btripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in official docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so succinctly and interestingly arranged that 
the whole story is told in a moderate volume. 

The symbolic meanings of the colors and the dė- 
signs of the “Star Spangled Banner” are beautifully 
brought out and embellished with.29 illustrations— 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colontal 
and United States ensigns. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Upward Steps 
Seventy Years. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC, BIOGRAPHIC, 
HISTORIC. 


GROWTH OF REFORMS—ANTI-SLAVERY, ETC. 
—THE WORLD'S HELPERS AND LIGHT- 
BRINGERS—SPIRITUALISM--PSY-_ 
CHIC RESEARCH—RELIG- 
IOUS OUTLOOK—OOM- 
ING REFORMS. 


GILES B. STEBBINS, 


Editor and Compiler of “Chapters from the Bible of 
the Ages,” and “Poems of the Life Beyond"; 
Author of “After Dogmatic Theology, 
What? ” eta., ete. 


CONTENTS. 
Dedicatory Introduction, 

CHAPTER 1.—Ancestry; Childhood; Youth; Birth- 
place; Springfield, Mass. ; Hatfield; Home Life 
Oliver Smith; Sophta Smith; Self-Help. 

CHAPTER II.- Old Time Good and ID; Religious 
Growth; Reforms; Temperance. i 


CHAPTER III.—Transcendentalism; Brook Farm; | 


Hopedale; Northampton; Samuel L. Hm; W. B. 
Channing; Pierpont; Theodore 

CHAPTER IV.—Anti-Slavery; Garrison; “The Fleas 
of Conventions;” 


CHAPTER V.—The Friends; 
M. Cooper; John and Cox; A Golden 
Wedding; Experiences of Priscilla Cadwallader; 
Lucretia Mott; McClintock; J. T. Hopper; Thomas 
Senin Richard Glazier; Progressive Friends’ 

eetings. 


uakerism; Griffith 


Body;"’ Jugot Arinori Mori; Peary Chand mies 
President Grant and Sojourner Truth; John Brown; 
Helpful Influences; Great Awakenings. 
CHAPTER VII.—Spiritualism; Natural Religion; 
Experiences and Investigations; Slate Writing; 
Spirits Described;- Piano 
Fact Beyond Mind Read! 3; Lifted in the Air; 
Spirit Portraits; A Michigan Pioneer’s Experience; 
Loo Bey ond; Future Life; Natural Medium- 
ship; Illumination; Blind Inductive Science. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Psychic Science Research; a 
Spiritual Body; Painless Surgery; Paych 
Inspired experiences; George Eliot; elen ometryi 
J on; prot: Stowe; Mrs. H. B. Bowe; Savona- 
rola; Rev. H. W. Bellows; Dinah Mulock Craik; 
A Simple Michigan Maiden; Lizzie Doten; Reading 
German Philosophy; Record of an Hour’s Expe- 
ence 
CHAPTER IX.—Religious Outlook; Coming Re- 
forms; A New Protestantism; Woman in the Pul- 
pit; Rev. Horace Bushnell’s “Deep Matters”; Rad- 
icalism; Ethical Culture; Liberal Christianity; A 
Needed Leaven; Two Paths; Future Religion; 
Coming Reforms;. Conclust ton. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.25. 
For sale. wholesale and retall, by JNo. c. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 

A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who Gente to 
enter within its influence. 

Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo O. BUNDY, — 


Chicago. 
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C magid you notice that blind man!” 
u almost knocked him over.” “I suppose the 


_ reason I didn’t see him was he was out of sight.’""— 


-That depends on the liver.” 


` get well. 


- mune with spirit friends. 
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x 
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THE SECRET. 


Nation upon nation, one by one, 
Passed unto death, grew great and died away. 
The crown of conquest and of glory won, 
Their deeds of marble based on crumbling clay— 
What is the secret of it? Who shall say? 


Read here the answer: Justice was denied. 
Freedom usurped and kindness overthrown; 
This is the death the elder nations died. 
Great in their conquests, towering in their pride; 
They took not truth and justice for their own. 
—JosEPH DANA MILLER. 


A little sprite of a girl about four years old was 
very cross one day and her mother, reproving her, 
said: ‘‘Nellie, you must not get into such tempers; 
you must try hard not to.” “Ido try,” whimpered 
Nellie,“‘but something inside o' me is wrong, and 
I feel cross, cross, cross.” “You must pray to God 
and ask him to take away the cross feeling.’ “I 
did ask God and he paid no ’teution.”” ‘You must 
ask harder.” said the mother; ‘there is another 
one who is trying to get you away from God.” 

Nellie was very much interested in this “other 
one” and wanted to know all about him. So her 
mother told her as simply as she could the old ver- 
sion of the rise and fall of Satan, and that little 
girls must be good so Sgtan couldn't get them. 
Nellie listened, folded her little hands complacent- 
ly, shook her wee head in a comforting way, and 
made her mother weep by saying: “If God 
made an angel that lived right in heaven right 
*fore his eyes, and the angel acted that way, God 
can't ’spect much of me.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


A justice of the peace had listened to the evid- 
ence in a case that was before him, and when that 
had been concluded one of the lawyers arose to 
make a speech in favor of his client. 

The judge listened patiently for half an hour, 
and then began writing on a piece of paperin front 
of him. A few minutes later he interrupted the 
lawyer by saying: 

“Gentlemen, when you finish your speeches you 
will find my decision written on this piece of paper. 
You will have to excuse me for awhile, as I have to 
plant some potato slips. Let me know when you 
have concluded and I will return and sentence the 
prisoner.” 

It is unnecessary to mention the fact that an- 
other young lawyer had his finest effort cut short, 


The Lord helps those who help themselves, but 
the devil steps in and takes charge when they 
help themselves to more than their share.— Atchi- 
son Globe. 


“No.” 


Philadelphia Times. 


It was Ben Johnson, we believe, who, when asked 
Mallock’s question, “Is life worth living?” replied, 
And Ben Johnson 
doutless saw the double point tothe pun. The liver 
active—quick--life rosy, everything bright, moun- 
tains of trouble melt like mountains of snow. The 
liver sluggish—life dull, everything blue, molehills 
of worry rise into mountains of anxiety, and as a re- 
sult—sick headache, dizziness, constipation. Two 
ways are open. Cure permanently, or relieve tem- 
porarily. Take a pill and suffer, or take a pill and 
Shock the system by an overdose, or coax 
it by a mild, pleasant way. 

Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Pellets are the mild means. 
They work effectively, without pain, and leave the 
system strong. One, little, sugar-coated pellet is 
enough, although a whole vial costs but 25 cents. 


Mild, gentle, soqthing and healing ie Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy. Only 50 cents; by druggists. 


A remarkable Case.—Mr. Walter Wheeler, of the 
Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for two years 
affiicted with varicose veins, accompanied by a 
troublesome -eruption, was completely cured after 
taking only eight bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It is a great misfortune for the young and middie 


. aged to be gray. To overcome this and appear young, 


use Hall's Hair Renewer, a reliable panacea. 


A Sudden Change of Weather 
Will often bring on a cough. The irritation which 
induces coughing is quickly subdued by BRuwN's 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, & simple and effective cure 
for all throat troubles. Price, 26 cents per box. 


Beecham's Pills cure Sick-Headache. 
“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for Chil 


dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam 
mation; allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 
ottle 


= RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
FORM CIRCLES. 


‘Where through developed media, they may com- 
Also a Declaration of 
Principles and Bellef, and Hymne and Songs for 
Circle and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 


Stomach Troubles, 


Such as indigestion and loss of appetite, are extremely com- 


m`, The functions of the stomach being weakened, the 
k soon becomes impure, the system loses vigor, and you 
fas easy prey to any prevailing epidemic. What you need 


to r: ..ore tone to the digestive organs is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
the best and most economical of all blood-purifiers. 


“For several years I was troubled with 
indigestion, accompanied with pains in my 
side. My appetite was poor, and my heaith 
was gradually failing. Med- 
icine recommended to me 
by my friends, did not have 
the desired effect. Finally 
I was advised to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and have 
done so, with the most 
beneficial results. My ap- 
petite is now good, I am 
free from pain, and feel 
once more in good health.” 
—T. Loney, 32 Fairmount 
st., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

“About a year ago, I 
found myself in failing health. I suffered 
indescribably from stomach trouble, blood 
disorder, and various weaknesses, and 
almost despaired of relief. Thinking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me, I be- 
gan taking it, and am pleased to state that a 
few bottles wrought an entire change in my 
condition. My health has been restored by 
its use, and I feel stronger and more vigor- 
ous than I have for many years.” — Mary A. 
Garland, 1407 Michigan ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


— FOR— 


Dyspepsia. 


“ During the summer and fall of 1887 I suf- 
fered very seriously from dyspepsia. Know- 
ing the high standard of Ayer’s medicines, I 
decided to try what Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla could do for 
me. It has helped me 
wonderfully. I regard the 
Sarsaparilla as invaluable 
in such cases.’—James R. 
Williams, Delana, Ill. 

“About a year ago I was 
greatly afflicted with indl- 
gestion, and suffered from 
teadache and terrible 
pains in my stomach. I 
consulted a physician, who 
prescribed various reme- 
dies, but all to no purpose. I became worse 
instead of better, and was compelled to give 
up work. A friend finally advised me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I purchased a bottle, 
took it according to directions, and soon had 
the satisfaction of knowing that my health 
was improving. After taking two bottles of 
this medicine, I was able to resume work. 
My appetite returned, my food digested well, 
I was free from headache, and to-day I am 


| as well as ever.” — P. Dubé, Holyoke, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & C0., 


Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


OF ALE DRUGGISTsS. 


Florence Oregon. 


$373,000,00 to be spent by 
the U.S.Governmentin building 
jetties, lighthouses, life-saving 
station and other works. Cer- 
tain to become a railroad ter- 
minus before long. 

Fast becoming a Lumbering, 
Salmon Fishing, Agricultural, 
Fruit - Growing and general 
business center. Unlimited 
Coal Fields in the interior. 

Good opening for Banking, 
Lumbering, Ship-building, and 
general business. Pleasant 
climate and very healthful._ 

Lots within two blocks of 
ship - docks $300 to $600. 
Within six blocks $50 to $125. 
Prices will advance 20 per 
cent. Jan. ist, 1891. Values 
will double within the next 
year. Size of lots 52x120 feet. 
Full information mailed on re- 
ceipt of stamps and address. 

Write forsample copy of “The 
West,” the only weekly paper 
of Florence. Subscription price, 
$2.00 per year; 6 months, $1.00. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 


DO YOU WANT 


RITE to 
MONEY? w 5 l. MONEY, 
t. Pavl, Mina., 
ha LS end gay just whet 
you desire, ead ene 
A FARM? swer will be sent 
A HOME? free, together with 
BUSINESS? EB maps å publications. 


and Tumors CURED: no knife: 
book free. Drs. Gratieny & DIX, 
No. 163 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Young. Price 20 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY. T ACO M A $100 bt thr ai Ara eats ee 1000, fo 


Test us. Tacoma Lavastuznt Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


WHAT? THE WIZZARD 
BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The new Scientific Toy, which iscreating so much 
interest among men of science as well as the 
children. It surprises and delights every one that 
sees it. It produces a bubble within a bubble, the 
outside one of immense size. The inner one floats 
and flashes with the most briliant rainbow colors. 
Produces a “balloon” bubble, with car attached, 
which will float for hundreds of feet in the open 
air. “Twin bubbles,” chains of bubbles a yard in 
length, and many other forms of bubbles hitherto 
unknown. 

Just the thing to entertain and instruct Kinder- 
garten pupils or children in the home. Although 
only introduced a few weeks, over 40,000 sold, and 
“Wizard Bubble Parties“ are becoming the fashion- 
able evening`s entertainment. Sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. $2.00 per dozen to Agents 
and Dealers by express, charges prepaid. All orders 
shipped on day received. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago., 1. 


+e Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad» 
A dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp. 


LORD & THOMAS, 

` NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

45 RANDOLPH STASET, 
CHICAGO. 


CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for a time and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure. I have madethe disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
‘warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. Ge ROOT, M. C.. 183 Pearl Stes N. Y. 


f A YEAe! Lundeituke to brief, 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write, and who, 
after iustruction, will work industriously, 


how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 
Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation or employment,at which you can carn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quick] 
learned. i desire but one worker from each district or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment a la 
number, who are making over $8000 a year each. It's NE 
and SOLID. Full culars FREE. Address at once, 
E. ©, EN, x 420, Augusta, Maine, 


-Ho For Galifornia, 

I am giving the greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, to rich and poor alike. 
land and have it planted into Ratsin Grapes, and culti- 
vated until in a highly productive condition for less 
money than it will return you in one year after it 
ts in full bearing, and you can have three years’ time 
in which to pay this amount. 
for you to move here at once. Donot fall to send 
for my Pamphlet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you will miss the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 

Address W. H. WERFIELD, 


g Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. 


the permanent Capital of 
South Dakota, and the next 
large city in the Missouri 
Valiey. Located on the great 
Missouri River, in the geo- . 
graphical center of the state, 
in a few years is bound to be 


THE KANSAS CITY OF 

THE NORTHWEST we of- 

fer well located lots less 
than one mile from Business, the Court House and 
Capitol building for $100 each, one-half cash, balance 
one and two years at 6per cent. A first-class invest- 
ment for parties with either large or small Capital. 
For maps and information write to 


C. S. CARR & CO 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
¢#- Best of reference given. 


~a~ PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, 8100. You can save 
money and make big money. too, 
by printing for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
large catalogue of presses, type, cards, paper, etc., 
direct to factory. KELSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


PENSIONS settica Under NEW LAW 


Soldters, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


South Bend, Washington. 


The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 31st, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers,warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus ofa transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, | 
prices and other information, address 

THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 


Co., South Bend, Washington. 
L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 10cts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


lf You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powder and you will 
continue to do so. Good sized »ampie by mail Ten 
Cents. Address 
VIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street. - - - 


- Chicagc 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in 
the United States, all of the followigg articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-onnce bottle of Pure Vaseline.........10cts 
One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomade. 15 “ 


One jar of Vaseline Coid Cream...... 15 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice... 10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented -10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely seented 25 ‘* 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........26 “ 


$1.18 


Or fer pestage stamps any single article at the prigs 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation there- 
from, unless labelled with our name, because you will 
certainly receive an imitation which has littleor ne 
value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 84 State 8t, N. Y 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION: 


OR,- 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church a: 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


You can get a tract ofs 


It will not be necessary Ñ 


we 


SAN. 17, 1891. 


OUTGROWN. 


_ Nay, you wrong her, my friend, her love she has 


simply outgrown; 
One can read the whole matter translating her 
_ heart by the light of one’s own. 
Two summers ago when you wooed her you stood 
on the self same plane; 
Face to face, heart to heart, never dreaming your 
souls could be parted again.. 


She loved you at that time entirely in the bloom of 
her life’s early May, 

And it is not her fault, I repeat it, that she does 
not love you to-day. j 

Nature never stands still, nor souis either; they 
either go up or go down; — 

And hers has been steadily soaring, but how has it 
been with your own? 


She has struggled, and yearned, and aspired, grown 
~ purer and wiser each year; 
The stars are now farther above you in yon lumin- 
-+ ous atmosphere. 
For she whom you crowned with fresh roses, down 
yonder five summers ago, 
Has learned that the first of our duties to God and 
ourselves is to grow. 


Her eyes are sweeter and calmer, but their vision 
is clerer as well; 

Her voice has a tender cadence, but is pure asa 
silver bell. z 

Have you, too, grown purer and wiser as the 
months and the years have rolled on? 

Did you meet her this morning rejoicing in the 
triumph of victory won? 


Nay, hear me—the truth cannot harm you, when 
to-day in her presence you stood, 

Was the band that you gave her as white and clean 
as that of her womanhood? 

Go measure yourself by her standard, look back on 
the years that have fled, - 

Then ask, if you need, why she tells you that the 
love of her girlhood is dead. 


She cannot iook down to her lover—her love, like 
her soul, aspires; 


‘He must stand by her side, or above her, who 


would kindle its holiest fires. 
—Lovuisze [MOGENE GUINEY. 


Where ten men will cheerfully lay down their 
lives for a woman, only one will carry her a scuttle 
of coal.—Carrier Dove. > 


OPTIMISM. 


I’m no reformer; for I see more light 
Than darkness in the world; mine eyes are quick 
To catch the first dim radiance of the dawn 
And slow to note the cloud that threatens storm. 
The fragrance and the beauty of the rose 
Delight me so, slight thought I give the thorn. 
And the sweet music of the lark’s dear song 
Stays longer with me than the night-hawk’s cry. 
And even in this great throe of pain called life, 
I find a rapture, linked with each despair, 
Well worth the price of anguish. 
I detect 

More good than evil in humanity. 
Love lights more fires than hate extinguishes, 
And men grow better as the world grows old. 

-—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


“Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd: 
There's one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud; 
There's one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 
And one who, unrepentent, sits and grins; 
There’s one who loves his neighbor as himself, 
And one who cares for naught but fame and pelf. 
From much corroding care would I be free 
f once [ could determine which is me. 
EDWARD S. MARTIN. 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 96 pages, free; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, Joan B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. 


Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor, Author 
and Publisher, with an Appendix on the Care 
of Children, by Dr. C. 8. Lozter, late Dean of the New 
York Medical College, for Women, «.c. 


The difficulty har been not to find what to say, but 


to deciae what to omit. It is belleved that a health. 


ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pro- 
paratory and preventive training, rather thun a 
course of remedies, medications and drugs. 

Price, $1.00. | 3 
a ó, whdlesale and retail, by JNO. O. BUNDY, 
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“ Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart, 
Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart.” 


So Keats describes the lovers in “ Isabella.” 


Many lovers have 


been separated because the health of the lady in the case failed. No 
man finds attraction in a woman who is subject to nervous excitability, 
exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, nervous 
symptoms, commonly attendant upon functional derangement and 


organic diseases peculiar to women. 


The remedy for all such maladies is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 


tion. 


As a soothing and strengthening nervine it is unequaled. As an 


invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the uterine organs as well as to 


the whole system. 


Contains no alcohol to inebriate ; no sugar or syrup 


to derange digestion ; a legitimate medicine, not a beverage. 

For all displacements, as prolapsus, retroversion, anteversion and 
flexions, causing weak and aching back, bearing-down sensations, ulcera- 
tion, unnatural discharges and kindred ailments, the “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion ” is an unequaled remedy, and the only guaranteed one. 

You only pay for the good you get in using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 


Prescription. 
Can you ask more? 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Proprietors Buffalo, N. Y. 


IS DARWIN RIGHT? | “LUMINATED BUDDHISM 


—OR,— 
The Origin of Man. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, 
Author ot “Our Planet,” “Sonl ol Things,” Etc. 


This is a cloth borad volume of two hundred pages, 
12mo., handsonely illustrated. It shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, bocause 
it leaves out the spirituai causes which have been 
the most potent concerned jin his production. It is 
scientific, plain, eloquent and convincing, and prob- 
ably sheds more light upon man's origin than all the 
volumes the press has given to tbe public for years 

Price, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 

For sale, wholessie and retall, by JNO 3 BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ANGEL WHISPERINGS 


FOR 


The . Searchers After 


BY HATTIE J. RAY 


Truth. 


This volume is presented to the public in hopes 
that many may draw inspiration from its pages. The 
poems are well called “Angel Whisperings 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. | 

For sale, wholesale and retail by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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THB TRUB NIRVANA, 


“The book before us, aside from its mystic meth- 
ods, takes an entirely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana...... but we need not follow the details, for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books in its line we have met in a 
long time. Its literary style ts unexceptionable, and 
the author shows tn every chapter evidences of pro- 
found thought and a mastery of statement tzat is a 
a pleasure to follow.’'—Exzchange. 

ice, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. ie 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNL«, 
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> MRDIUMSHIP. 


=A — 
CHAPTEHRR OF KRXPHRRIBNOBS. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


This Pamphlet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Mediumship illustrated by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
experiences of the Christian in consonance with 


Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It is 


valuabic to all, and especially to the Christian who 
would know the true philosophy of a “change of 
heart.’ It ought to be largely circulated as a tract 
by Spiritualists. i 


Price, $ per hundred; $3.50 for 50; $1 for 13, and 10 
cents per single copy. 


For salo, wholesaleand retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY. 
Chicags. , , 


DRBRATH, 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. | 


A Whole Volume of Philosopbical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principies of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a ciear sky. 

_Price. 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 

Chicago. $ 


BOOKS. 
SPIRITUALISM, 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis- 
Ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


ith 
Tha CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
upon application. 


JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, Tih. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 


a BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. i 
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Watseka Wonder | 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM.~ 


BY DR, B, W. STRHVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when tirst published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand copies were circulated, Including the Jour- 
nal’s publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand stil] continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues, for in it on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control und medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending in some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualtani as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 

8 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT IS UNEQUALLED; and for 


this purpose should be distributed industrionsly, — 


generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by ‘“‘lald"’ paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to l 
e 


, standard work, The Scient 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 


rancy Vennum, but ts nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Prios, 15 cen T copy. l 
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BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


Entered at the Chicago Post-oftice as Second-class 
Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Copy, l Year,............ E EEN $2.50 
One Copy, 6 Months,..................0.6. 1.26 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers wishing THE 
JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on cither Chicago or 
New York. , 

ET Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 
All letters and communications should be ad 


dressed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 
<- ©. BUNDY, Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per lIne. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
tive to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PAGE.—Topics of the Times 


SECOND PAGE. — Spiritualists and Spiritualists. 
The Restriction of Immigration. 


THIRD PAGE.—Treatment of Criminais. 
Prize Answers. 


FOURTH PAGE.—The Open Court. Mediumism and 
the Conservation of Energy. 


FIFTH PAGE—The Hybridization of Our Race with 


Those 


the Negroes in the United States. Psychical 
Research. 

SIXTH PAGE.—Why Unitarianism Cannot Pre- 
vail.—ILL. 


SEVENTH PAGE. —- Professor James’ Experience 
with a Medium. 


EIGHTH PAGE.—A Dream. 


NINTH PAGE. — Woman and the Home.—What 
Rang the Telephone Bell? 


TENTH PAGE.—Voice of the People-The Coues- 
Jackson Discussion. Political Robbery. Emma 
Hardinge Britten to American Friends. “Up- 

-————"Wwerd Steps.’ ; 
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THE JOURNAL will be sent 


FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 
who so request. A careful read- 
ing is respectfully asked. Per- 
sons reçeiving copies, who have 
not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 
by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 
is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 


THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


Every reader who desires to preserve his 
paper and to know where to find it when 
wanted should procure a binder. The 
“Emerson” is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for THE JOURNAL in full 
cloth with the side stamped with the name 
of the paper in full gilt, will be furnished 
subscribers for seventy-five cents, which is 
fifty cents less than retail price. They 
will be supplied to none but subscribers at 
the reduced price. At the end of the year 
the numbers can be removed, if desired, 
snd the binder is ready for the next year, 
and as good as new; or the volumes can be 
left in the covers and put upon the library 
self, and another binder procured. Every 
number has articles of permanent value— 


as good years hence as during the week of | 
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IL once knew two brothers, writes Joseph 
rown in the St. Louis Magazine, who had 
always lived together, and were greatly at- 
tached to each other, so much so that they 
were seldom seen apart, and who depended 
greatly oneach other's opinion, and indeed 
one would hardly decide any matter of 
importance without first consulting the 
other, and yet, neither one lacked individu- 
ality or force of character when circum- 
stances made it necessary, as the sequel 
will show. When they both had become 
elderly men and still living together, it be- 
tame necessary for one of them to be ab- 
sent from home for some time, and during 
the absence the other brother was taken 
dangerously siek, was given up by his 
physicians, and the absent brother was 
telegraphed for, and when he arrived the 
brother was so low that to determine that 
he was still living a glass had to be held to 
his mouth and nostrils to determine wheth- 
er he was still breathing, and it was be- 
lieved he could not live through the night 
as nothing could be administered to him 
to sustain life for several days. His 
brother stood by the bedside for some time 
seeming to sutfer intensely, when all at 
once his countenance took on a sudden look 
of great yet calm determination, and he 
said, “No, he is not going to die; I won't 
let him.” And taking him in his arms and 
imparting his magnetism and vitality to 
him he revived. The consequence was 
that from a state of unconsciousness bord- 
ering on death he slowly but surely rallied 
from that moment and lived many years 
after. Was it magnetism or was it will- 
power, or both? 


In the death of Justice Charles Devens 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts the 
country has lost an honorable and distin- 
guished citizen, who served faithfully and 
well as a general during the war of the re- 
bellion, and after the war sustained and 
increased his reputation as attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States and on the 
Supreme Court bench of his native State. 
His dignified and vigorous figure, his fine 
thoughtful severe face, his commanding 
presence and cordial manner will not soon 
be forgotten by his soldiers or his friends. 
His last noteworthy public appearance was 
on the occasion of the reunion of the Dev- 
ens’ brigade in Springfield, Mass., when he 
said: To-day we remember those that fell. 
If I recall them it is not to sadden this oc- 
casion, but I recall their memory as I 
would like to be recalled had I left my 
bones on a southern field. If it is possible 
for disembodied spirits to return to this 
world they are about us now. Brave. tender 
and true then, it cannot be that they are 
other than brave, tender and true now. 
And so comrades, I ask you to rise with me 
in silent communion with the dead. 


Emma Abbott, although nota great artist 
was one of the most popular singers in the 
English opera, a woman of pure life, of a 
wholesome joyous nature, and of industry, 
energy, and pluck. She added by her 
singing to the happiness of thousands who 
read the announcement of her death last 
weck with a pang of regret. 


General Spinola gives us a sample of 
mixed metaphor as ‘‘she is spoke” in Con- 
gress. In declaiming on the apportionment 
bill the other day, he said: ‘But there is 
an unpleasant rumor afloat.” Here the 
Speaker interrupted, saying: “The gentle- 
man’s time has expired.” when Mr. Bur- 
rows remarked, good naturedly, referring 
to the rumor, “Let it float.” General 
Spinola replied: “It will float, and it will 
come home to roost.” Another good ex- 
ample of metaphor more vigorous than exact 
is sent by a correspondent. At a large tem- 
perance meeting held last Fourth of July. 
the orator, a man of wide reputation, was 
speaking of the magnitude and extent of 
the rum power; he told in strong terms the 
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how has, and concluded his 
with the following words: 
hey (the rum power) are naw generating 
a current of electricity which will one day 
rise up and smite you with a sword of 
dynamite.” 

Light: The followimg is communicated 
by a personal friend: Twas asleep in my 
own room in my mother’s house within a 
week of my proposed marriage, and dreamt 
that I wasin a room m a strange house in 
which an old man lay dying. FE bhbave no 
such picture of the accessories of the room 
as enables me to describe it, but I should 
recognize it. I was sorry for the old man 
but no one about him seemed related to me, 
and the scene was strange. He died in my 
presence. Then the dream broke of. As 
my dreams had often had some import, I 
was anxious in the morning, and won- 
dered how this could concern me. I was 
still thinking. and was expecting my in- 
tended husband to go and choose furniture. 
He knocked at the door, and Isaw that 
something was the matter, He put a tele- 
gram into my hand which announced his 


gam 


Powder 


JAN. 17, i891; 


seen his father, but on seeing a photograph 
of him recognized the face as that seen in 
my dream. 


In some places in Europe the number of 
telephone subscribers, in proportion to the 
population, far exceeds the ratio in Amer- 
ica. This is said to be due to the low rates 
charged by the government, which owns 
the telephone plants. 


“Heaven” Mr. 
said: 


In a recent sermon on 
Moody, the celebrated evangelist, 


“When Christ taught His disciples to 
pray He said, ‘Our father which art in 


heaven.” I have no sympathy with the 
idea that heaven is everywhere and no- 
where. I believe heaven is a place just as 
much as Chicago, New York, London, and 
Paris. It is a city that has foundations 
whose builder and maker is God. He is 
thereon His throne. Christ is there.” Mr. 
Moody is more devout than spiritual. 


Short, sharp, and decisive, in the cure of coughs 
and coldsis Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 


The cheapest and best remedy on earth for pain is 
Salvation Oil. 


Only 25 cents a bottle. 


Used in Millions of Homes—40 Years the Standard. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


My Meadleal Discovery seldom takes held of two 
people alike! Why? Because no two people have 
the same weak spot. Beginning at the stomach 
it goes searching through the body for any hidden 
humor. Nine times out of ten, inward humor 
makes the weak spot. 
ment left on n nerve or in n gland: the Medical Dis- 
covery slides it rizht along, and you find quick hap- 
bottle. Perhaps its a big 


Perhaps its only a little sedi- 


piness from the first 


sediment or open sore, well settled somewhere, 


ready to fight. The medical Discovery begins the 
fight. and you think it pretty hard, but soon you 
thank me for making something that has reached 
your wenk spot. Write me if you want to know 


more about it. 
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Two Bottles Cured Her. 6 
CARROLL, Ia., July, 1589. 

I was suffering 10 years from_shocks in my 
head, so much 80, that at times I didn't e t 
to recover. I took medicines from man OC- 
tors, but didn’t get any relief until I took Pastor 
Koenig's Nerve Tonic, the second dose relieved 
me and 2 bottles cured me. _—s_—sdS. W. PECK. 

Vanished. 

Rev H. MoDONOUGH of Lowell, Mass., vouch. 
es for the following: Thereis a case of which I 
have knowledge. and I am very glad to avail my- 
self of the opportunity to make known the good 
forived from the use of Koenig’s Nerve Tonic. 
Lfhesnbject isa young lady, who had been suffer- 
ing from early childhood. On my recommenda- 
tion she procured your remedy, and for three 
months. the fits of epilepsy by which she has 


ry 


80 long subject have ceased entirely. 


Our Pampkiect fcr sufierers of nervous di- 
Beases will be eent gree to :ny rudres:, and 
poor patients can aiso obtain this medicine 
free of charge froin us. 

This remedy haa been prepared by the Reverend 
Pastor Kænig, of I ort Wayne, Ind. for the p-st 
ten years, and is now prepared under bis direc 
tion by tho ae 

KOENIS MEDICINE CO., 

Wes. °"-2 ca, cor. C inton Et., CHICAGO, ILL, 
“CLD BY DRuCCISTS. 

Price ¢1 wer Boztle. 6 Bottics tor $5. 
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KNABE 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, Hl. 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, 
AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 


BASED UPON 
The Idealand Method of The Christ 


BY J. i. DEWEY, M. D. 


The dhject of the book is not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an Immediate Intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself, by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of tho humblest. 

A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which alt forms of Mental and Falth Healing 
are based. witb plain, practical and specific instruc- 
tion for self-healing ns well as for the healing of- 
others. . 

More Important still ts the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychie powers, viz.. Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership. Mental Telegraphy, Distant Healing, 
ete., and the new and specific processes for thelr im 
mediite development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and legitimate a8 are 
the development and training of muscle, the musical 
or any other faculty. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


The gymnastic Talmage makes more money, doubt- 
less, than any of the Presbyterian pastors who do not 
sink the clergyman in the clown, says the New York 
Sun. He collects from his congregation about $10, 000 
a year, and gets at least as much morc for his editorial 
work and from the publication of his sermons in the 
form of telegraphic despatches, apparently sent on the 
day of delivery, butin reality prepared previously and 
transmitted by mail. 


` The New York Tribune complains that when Con- 
gress was making the new tariff law, self-seeking men 
who ‘‘knew that new duties were designed to benefit 
the whole people. nevertheless set themselves at once in 
some instances to contrive combinations and trusts by 
which to deprive the millions of all participation in 
those benefits.” Can nothing be done with these con- 
spirators against the publie welfare under the law 
against trusts? 
the duties used by them be at once reduced? 


Mr. Joseph B. Sargent, a successful hardware 
merchant, now mayor of New Haven, believes in case 
of municipal monopolies not only in public control 
but in public ownership. In his inaugural message 
he said the other day: ‘‘Works of a public nature, car- 
ried on mainly within the bounds of a municipality 
and for the purpose of supplying the inhabitants with 
certain daily requirements of civilized life, and re- 
quiring special rights of eminent domain to distribute 
their products, should be owned and operated by the 
people and in the sole interest of the people.” Mayor 
Sargent would include electric lighting, gas, and 
water among ‘‘works of a public nature.” 


According to the statement of Rev. Dr. Lloyd, pastor 
of the late D. B. Fayerweather, and of the physician 
in charge, both the medical and spiritual doctors were 
shut out from the presence of the dying man, while 
the only person in bis sick room was one of the three 
executors and beneficiaries of his will, under the cod- 
icil, and that he induced Mr. Fayerweather to sign 
the codicil which another of the three had drawn up, 
and that the testator at the time was in a half con- 
scious condition. If this statement is true and can be 
proved the will is likely to be annulled by the Surro- 
gate Court. Whoever wishes to do good with his 
wealth should do it in his own lifetime, when he is in 
health and can be the executor of his own will. 


The Century has this bit about the famous ‘Brook 
Farm” of a generation ago, where philosophers like 
Emerson and literati like Hawthorne tried in vain to 
realize the ideal brotherhood on a coéperative farm: 
“It was a delightful gathering of men and women of 
superior cultivation, who lead acharming life fora 
few years, laboring in its fields and philandering in 
its pleasant woods. It was a little too much of a pic- 
nic for serious profit. The enterprise failed pecu- 
niarily, after seeming for some years to have succeeded, 
and Brook Farm became the site of the town poor- 


‘house. Hawthorne, who lost all his savings in the 


If there is- no other way should not 


enterprise, has sketched it, in some respects faith- 
fully, in his «‘Blithedale Romance.” While he was a 
member he was chiefly engaged in taking care of the 
pigs, that being fotnd by experiment to be the 
branch of farm labor to which his genius was best 
adapted.” 


In Houlton jail, Aroostook county, Maine, is a 
young man who, by some legal technicality under the 
debtors’ law, was imprisoned at the instigation of a 
wealthy merchant whom he owed and refused to pay 
a sum of money. The prisoner remained stubborn 
for six months, the creditor paying $2 a week for his 
board, when he said that he would pay thedebt. But 
under the law he must pay all the costs and his board. 
This he could not do, and still remains in jail, and his 
creditor, who seems to be a revengeful wretch, says 
that as long as he lives he will pay the man’s board, 
and has made his will, according to which $2,000 will 
be set aside to keep the prisoner in his cell until he 
shall be released by death. ‘The harshness of the 
creditor,” it is stated, ‘‘causes considerable excite- 
ment and sympathy for the doomed man.” A man 
should be compelled to pay his honest debts when he 
is able to do so, but a life imprisonment for debt ought 
not to be possible in this country. 


There is no doubt that the transfer of the Indian 
troubles which have arisen, from the Indian Bureau 
to the War Department would result in pacifying the 
Indian, but the transfer is persistently opposed by poli- 
ticians because the bureau in the Interior Depart- 
ment isa civil organization and its agents change 
with the administration. Places are thus kept at the 
changing command of spoils hunters, which under the 
War Department would be unchangeable. The pres- 
ent Indian agent, knowing that his lease of official 
life is probably no longer than the term of the adminis- 
tration under which heis appointed, cares nothing 
whatever about the relations of the Indians to the 
government beyond his term of office, and is con- 
stantly calculating how he can make the largest 
umount of money from his opportunities. The-army 
control of the Indian bureau would compel the Indian 
by force to forget all thoughts of war, to enter on oc- 
cupations of peace, and to save himself from annihila- 
tion by becoming part of the civilization of the day. 
Congress should direct the transfer of the Indian 
bureau to the War Department and so end the Indian 
troubles which are an anomaly in our modern civiliza- 
tion. 


It is now said that the Indians of Mexico are vic- 
tims of a messiah craze very much like that. which 
prevails among the Indians in the Dakotas; that all 
the tribes scattered throughout Mexico expect a mes- 
siah soon to appear to restore to them their old do- 
main. He will cause a great volcanic eruption which 
will overflow much of the country and destroy all but 
the Aztecs. At Cholulu, where are the ruins of an 
old Aztec temple, hundredg of believers in the coming 
savior are engaged in performing mysterious relig- 
ious rites, accompanied with a flower dance. It is 
further reported that there is much excitement among 
the most ignorant class of the colored people, which 
has been brought about among them by a man claim- 
ing to be a messiah. The Kansas City ehief of police 
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was called upon lately by a delegation of negroes from 
two of the lowest neighborhoods in the city, and 
asked for permission to hold ghost dances in those 
localities, declaring that the messiah had appeared 
and told them to prepare for the supremacy of their 4 
race. This messiah business having run its length a 
among enlightened people, still persists among savage : 
and half civilized races. l * a 


It is estimated that eighty per cent. of the popula- a 
tion of New York City is of foreign birth or parentage. 
In 1885 Boston had 245,000 foreign born and of for- 
eign parentage, out of a population of 390,000 and the 
population has since then probably increased. In all 
large cities the loss from death and removal far ex- ; 
ceeds the natural increase, so that a continual inflow f 4 
from outside alone prevents depopulation. In the bj- : 
eastern sea-board cities the larger portion of the in- _ 
crease is made up of immigrants. More than half of 
the 450,000 immigrants who came to this country in the 4 
year ending June 30th last, remained upon the eastern : A i 
sea-board. The character of the immigration is chang- 
ing for the worse. The immigration from Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Scandinavia and Switzerland fell off in a 
the year ending June, 1890, nearly 48,000 from the fre-" -:4 
vious year, while the immigration from Hungary, Po- | = 
land, Italy, Russia, Southern and Eastern Europe and x 
Asia has increased about 60,000 in the same time. We 
are drawing half our immigrants from countries which 
twenty years ago sent us none, and the proportion of 
these undesirable immigrants is increasing. Three- 
quarters of them are unskilled laborers, a large per- 
centage are on the verge of pauperism, nine-tenths 
are ignorant and a fraction are criminal. The whole a 
tendency of such accessions to the population of the E 
United States, is to increase illiteracy and pauperism, z 
degrade labor and produce general deterioration. - a 


The immediate future of equatorial Africa is a sub- 
ject of great importance; a large and fertile coun- 
try which spreads as far north as the Nile Cataracts 
and as far south as the great Nyanzas, and which in- 
cludes the Upper Nile and the populous regions of 
Unyoro and Uganda, is in the hands of natives who 
are savage and of Arab slave-traders who are so des- 
titute of the instincts of humanity as almost to range 
with the brutes. If these occupants evinced the small- 
est capacity for improvement. or the least indication 
of ability to turn to account the resources of their 
country, they might safely be left to work out their 
own destiny without foreign interference. But they 
seem to be as barbarous as they were in the days when 
the Shepherd Kings made war upon the Pharaohs of 
Egypt. They starve in a country whose fertility 
is unexampled. They go naked in regions where 
cotton and flax grow wild. They fight with spears 
and poisoned arrows. Their normal condition is one 
of internecine war; their principal products are the 
spoils of the chase. They have no respect for truth 
or honor, or the rights of property. They are ona 
par with those prehistoric savages who hunted the 
mammoth in the swamps of Missouri, and disputed 
holes in the ground with the bear of the Sierras. It is 
impossible that the paradise which is called Equatorial 
Africa can long be left in such unworthy hands as 
these. Some nation is sure to stretch out a long arm 
to seize it. 


` GOOD METHODISM. 


The following article which appeared in the edi- 
orial columns of THE JOURNAL some time ago, is 
reprinted at the suggestion and by the request of a 
friend interested in the cause of woman suffrage and 
opposed to the domination of the movement by 
theological influences: 

Rev. W. V. Turnstall has been ably exposing the 
heresy of Woman Suffrage in the Methodist Recorder. 
From the standpoint of old theology he is logical and 
unanswerable. Would that space permitted quoting 
his. able argument in full. Here is a part of his in- 
dictment, though not the strongest: 

‘3. For seeking to hold office (displacing Moses) 
Miriam, but not Aaron, was given the leprosy. And 
may Frances and Susan profit by the sample, as 


E Patrick Henry said of George III. Under the New 
E Testament, she is only permitted to pray or prophesy, 
e : yet with her head covered; and this accounts for wear- 
X ing of bonnets in public to this day,—to symbolize 
re subjection to her husband under the curse. She is 
E. expressly prohibited by Paul (I. Tim. ii, 11, 14) to 
E rule in the church orto usurp authority over the 


man. 
“4, Now to vote is to rule. Voting carries with it 


z all the collaterals of making, expounding, and execu- 
E ting law; and if the Bible, Old and New, is clear, har- 


monious, and consistent upon any one point, it is that 
God hath withheld from*woman the right to rule either 
in the Church, the State, or even in the family; and 
this he did strictly on account of her having ‘brought 
sin and death into the world and all our woe.’ For, 
if there had been no sin, there had been no govern- 
ments. Pride prompted her to this act, and humilia- 
tion is the result. God has seen to it that woman, in 
‘the fall, did not gain even equality, much less suprem- 
acy, but greatly lost.” 
Now it is of no use, nor is it consistent and Chris- 
. tian, for a woman of the evangelical faith to curl the 
lip in scorn at this good preacher's words. His lan- 
l guage and arguments are strictly orthodox. If Chris- 
T tian dogmas are soundly based and authoritative, 
` then is he correct. He cannot be successfully met 
without fatally weakening the ‘‘Christian Plan of 
“Salvation.” He speaks by the card, and is backed up 
by the God of orthodoxy. We know what sister 
«Susan” thinks of Turnstall and his allegations. With 
` her splendid head thrown back, her eyes flashing fire 
and her form quivering with mingled feelings of con- 
tempt and indignation, Susan B. Anthony, in the 
language of another, might say, ‘I deny the allega- 
tions and I defy the allegator”—and she would throw 
a double meaning into the last word. She could do 
- this consistently and without explanation or apology, 
for she is not of Turnstall’s fold. Sister «‘Frances,” 
hew do you like it? We know that you have spoken 
your piece on this topic before, but as you area 
Methodist and as such bound not to speak contrary 
to what has been taught you by the Methodist God’s 
representatives on earth, your arguments have always 
seemed like special pleading; lacking consistency and 
handicapped by Bible interpretations not warranted 
in a good Methodist. In a word,—we say it with the 
most profound admiration for you and your works— 
your speech squares not with your theology, and thus, 
acking the jewel of consistency, carries not with 
i ™ if the fire of conviction to your sisters in the church. 
ibe Theologically you may be a Methodist, but practically 
TE you are, in the sight of the ‘anointed,” a most 
dangerous heretic; and but for the free-thinkers who 
guarded your rights in framing the constitution of your 
country, you would to-day be suffering tortures worse 
than Knox and Calvin inflicted upon those who dared 
to think for themselves. According to Turnstall and 
the theological dogmas which invest his decision with 
authority, you are a moral leper! You, Frances Wil- 
lard, whose magnetic presence, burning words, con- 
vincing arguments, and great organizing and execu- 
tive abilities have done more good, saved more homes 
Eá from ruin, brought peace, comfort and happiness to 
ni more forlorn hearts than any thousand preachers of 
à your theology in America! Look this vile moss- 
covered monster, Old Theology, square in the face 
with your eyes undimmed by hereditary tendencies or 
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early training! Either you must give up your the- 
ology and be consistent, or retain it and be grossly 
inconsistent; daily defying the law of God and đeep- 
ening your damnation by teaching doctrines declared 
to be false and pernicious by the ‘‘conscnsus of the 
competent” in Methodism. Dr. Turnstall belongs to 
the “‘regulars;” you must either take his medicine or 
leave behind the Methodist hospital with its fetid 
odors, hellbroth, and female slaves and come out 


into God’s fresh, wholesome bracing air where intel- 


lectual freedom, untrammeled religious aspiration, 
and love of humanity are carrying the world upward 
and away from the putrid reminiscences so dear to 
theologians. 


REMINISCENCES OF BUCKLE. 


A gentleman who was favored with an oportunity 
to make the acquaintance and to learn the views and 
personal habits of Henry Thomas Buckle, says that in 
speaking of religion he affirmed that there was no 
doctrine in Christianity that had not been announced 
before, but that Christianity was by far the noblest 
religion in existence. The chief point of its superior- 
ity, he said, was the prominence given to the humane 
and philanthropic element; and in giving this promi- 
nence was its originality. He believed, he said, in a 
Great First Cause, but had not arrived at the belief by 
any process of reasoning satisfactory to himself. 
Paley's argument from the evidence of design he re- 
garded as futile. He expressed belief in a future 
state, and declared most impressively that life would 
be unsupportable to him if he thought that he were to 
be separated forever from one person, alluding it is 
probable to his mother, to whose memory he dedicated 
the second volume of his History. He had. he said, 
no doubt that in a future state we shall recognize one 
another. He declared himself unable to form any 
judgment as to the mode of future existence. Relig- 
ion he thought on the inerease in the world, but 
theology was declining. 

Buekle spoke about his education. He had been 
truly self-taught. When he was a boy he was so deli- 
cate that it was thought he could not live; the 
celebrated Dr. Abernethy. who was a particular friend 
of his father, saw how important it was to keep him 
from mental excitement, and begged that he might 
not be troubled with lessons. Accordingly he was not 
sent to school at any time, except for a brief period to 
a clergyman, who had directions not to make him 
study; and he was not regularly taught anything. 
Until eight years of age he hardly knew his letters, 
but at fifteen he read Shakespeare with great zest. At 
seventeen he conceived the plan of his book, and re- 
solved to do two things to fit himself to write it: first 
he resolved to devote four hours a day to the study of 
physical science, in order that he might be fully able 
to understand and to unfold its relations with history; 


secondly, he resolved to devote an equal portion of: 


each day to the study of English composition and prac- 
tice in writing in order that he might be able to set 
forth his opinions with force and perspicuity. To these 
resolutions he adhered for twelve years. Every day 
after breakfast, he shut himself up for four hours with 
his experiments and his investigations; and afterward 
devoted four hours to analyzing the style of the best 
English authors, inquiring, as he said, ‘where it was 
that I wrote worse than they.” He studied, not only 
in England, but in Germany and other European 
countries, He learned all the languages that he 
knew, and he knew all that I ever heard of, says the 
gentleman who jotted down in his journal recollec- 
tions of the historian, without the aid of a master in 
any excepting German, in which he began with a 
master, but soon dismissed him because he hindered 
more than he helped. He read Hebrew with a Jewish 
rabbi, but that was after he learned the language. He 
considered knowledge of languages valuable only as a 
stepping stone to other learning, and spoke with con- 
tempt of a person in Egypt. who was mentioned as 
speaking eight languages familiarly. ‘‘Has he done 
anything?” <No.” «Then he is fit only to be a 
courier,” 


Buckle had a library of 22,000 volumes, all selected 
by himself. He spent eight or nine hundred pounds 
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a year upon his library. He owned copies of all the 
books referred to in his history. When he engaged in 
composition he walked about the room, his mind en- 
grossed with his subject, until he had composed an 
entire paragraph; then he sat down and wrote it, 
never retouching nor composing sentence by sentence, 
which he thought tended to give an abrupt and jerky 
effect to what was written. 

These, and other reminescenes by Mr. Buckle’s ac- 
quaintance, present a very familiar and home-like 
picture of the brilliant historian, whose early death 
was a loss to the world. 


MORE SPIRITUALIZATION, LESS MATERIALIZA- 
TION. 


For nearly a score of years the Spiritualist move- 
ment has been racked and torn by dissensions over 
materialization. Vital force and money sufficient to 
have established the biggest publishing house and mis- 
sionary bureau in America, have been expended in pat- 
ronizing and defending dark room and cabinet exhib- 
its and the exhibitors. What is there to show for all 
this vast outlay? Absolutely nothing of value to the 
world or to Spiritualism. The only point clearly 
settled is that more than ninety per cent. of what has 
been presented as spirit materialization is made up of 
downright, premeditated humbug, fortified in some 
instances by a slight psychical coloring. Probably if 
a census were practicable it would be found that a 
majority of Spiritualists to-day is composéd of those 
who are still dissatisfied with the claims of 
materialization, and of those who sweepingly deny 
the validity of the proofs. 

Is it not time that this great volume of money and 
energy were turned into another channel? Would it 
not be well for those claiming the name of Spiritual- 
ist to expend their surplus forces in stimulating the 
epiritualization of the so-called Spiritualist move- 
ment? Supposing that for the next score of years the 
same amount of ardor and moncy were to be utilized 
in spiritualizing Spiritualists, will any one dare to 
question the grand and beneficent results? The ma- 
terialization craze has spent its force; and, it is to be 
hoped, is passing into innocuous desuetude. Now let 
there be a revival of real spirituality, a quickening of 
the finer qualities of the spirit, an aspiration for in- 
ward development that shall overflow in acts and 
deeds which will mark the movement as the world’s 
greatest benefactor in the opening years of the twen- 
tieth. century. 


GHOSTS. 


A writer in the London Quarterly Review who dis- 
courses in regard to ghosts and the belief in them 
which prevailed two or three hundred years ago in 
England, and especially at a time when the bard of 
Avon was writing his masterpieces for the stage says: 
“We can not doubt that Shakespeare, like his con- 
temporaries, believed in ghosts, while we do not. 
How, then, can we say that he is true to nature, when 
he makes Hamlet or Brutus or Macbeth see ghosts. 
talk with them, and thereby in all respects believe in 
them? Skeptical arguments against the reality of 
ghosts were not unknown to Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries. He must have read them himself in Plu- 
tarch’s Brutus, but we can not suppose that those 
arguments had more effect on him than on Brutus 
himself. And we can not escape from the difficulty 
by saying that the superstition being natural to the 
poet, and to the men of his time, it was natural that 
he should make the personages of his plays ‘subject to 
it. For the ground-work of all our study of Shakes- 
peare assumes that he was not merely of an age, but 
for all time. What wedo say is that the men of 
Shakespeare’s age believed in ghosts because they had 
seen them, and we for the same reason disbelievé in 
them. We have, like Coleridge, seen to many. 
Plenty of ghosts have been and still are seen, but the 
sight has been verified by investigators with habits 
of mind derived from the practice of the Baconian 
method of examining facts.” 

This writer says that ghosts have been verified like 
many other phenomena, once so mysterious as to be 
supposed to be supernatural, and have been found to 
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have their place under natural laws, that they are 
subjectively real and do not come under the laws of 
the physical eyes and of optics. «It is true,” says 
the writer, ‘that in many authenticated ghost stories, 
of our own times even, there is an element of unex- 
plained coincidence which still seems to give them a 
supernatural appearance; but these, too, the friénds 
of psychical research believe that they shall one day 
bring under ordinary natural law.” 

Undoubtedly all apparitional phenomena come un- 
der natural laws even though such phenomena, be- 
cause the laws are not understood, are imagined to be 
supernatural. That such phenomena are purely sub- 
jective would seem to be disproved by the simulta- 
neousness of the appearances to two or or more persons. 
There is evidently something objective to the percip- 
ients to produce upon them at the same time similar 
vivid impressions giving rise to a distinct form or 
image, as real to them as any ordinary object pre- 
sented to the sense of sight. That the apparition is 
the actual spirit, or that the spirit is objective in fact 
in the sense that matter is cannot be affirmed, but it 
has to be so conceived owing to the limitations of 
sense preceptions; and practically the individual that 
perceives what, under material and mundane condi- 
tions corresponds with or represents a human being 
no longer in the flesh, perceives what to him or her 
is an objective and not merely a subjective reality. 
In earth life we do not actually see one another, but 
we see that which corresponds with and symbolically 
represents the deeper reality—the spirit. Every indi- 
vidual spirit has to be thought of if conceived at all, 
as objective to every other spiritual being. 


WOMEN AND THEOLOGY. 


Those who try to identify the cause of woman’s 
rights with the Christian theology overlook the fact 
that Christianity is an orientalism, that only where 
it has been modified by Roman and Germanic in- 
fluence and by modern anti-Christian and extra-Chris- 
tian thought do its representatives regard woman’s 
position as other than one of subserviency and subor- 
dination. Every effort to improve the condition of 
woman has been oposed by appeals to the Scriptures, 
which plainly teach that the position of woman is 
secondary to that of man, for the reason that man 
was made first and woman sinned first. During the 
decay of ancient institutions Christianity put itself in 
opposition to a strong tendency of the times by em- 
phasizing the duty of chastity and marital fidelity; 
but its teachings in regard to the inferiority of wom- 
an and her responsibility for the introduction of sin 
into the world and for the consequent fall and deprav- 
ity of the race, caused her to be regarded as impure, 
and led to an unhealthy asceticism which proclaimed 
war upon nature and produced a revulsion toward the 
opposite extreme. At the same time the independence 
and intellectual culture of woman were discouraged 
and for centuries she ceased to figure in history except 
asa devotee. It is as true of the advancement of 
. woman as of progress in general that during the last 
three hundred years, as Lecky says, ‘‘the decadence 
of theological influence has been one of the most in- 
variable signs and measures of our progress.” 

Recognizing this fact, some make a distinction be- 
tween Pauline Christianity and the moral precepts of 
Jesus; but the influence of the system must be judged 
not so much by its precepts of virtue as by its doc- 
trines, which have been widely accepted and which 
' have been favorable or otherwise to the practice: of 
these precepts. That Christianity, like the older 
religions, has been necessary to the attainment of the 
present social condition is undeniable. It has met 
certain wants and contributed some valuable elements 


” @~—-—+to human prcgress. It has, in certain respects, on 


the other hand, been reactionary and retarded pro- 
gress. Only where the theological teachings of the Bible 
in regard to woman have been outgrown or greatly 
modified is woman’s position one of elevation and 
independence. . 


Talmage, the Brooklyn jumping-jack of the pulpit, 

in one of his recent sermons addressed seamen as fol- 
_lows: “All you in the forecastle and all you who run 
\p and down the slippery ratlines, take to sea with 


you Him who with a quiet word sent the winds back 
through the mountain gorges. Some of you Jack 
Tars to whom these words will come necd to tack 
ship and change your course if you are going to get 
across thesea of life safely and gain the heavenly 
harbor. Belay there! Ready about! Helm a-lee! 
Mainsail haul!” Talmage has no more knowledge of 
the tacking of a ship than of many other subjects on 
which he talks glibly, all unconscious of his ignor- 
ance., The general orders for tacking are, as one 
acquainted with terminology says, ‘‘Ready about— 
ease down the helm—haul the spanker boom amid- 
ship—helm’s alee—rise tacks and sheets—mainsail 
haul—let go and haul—down tacks and aft sheets— 
brace up—full and by.” Talmage’s nautical blunder- 
ing is almost as bad asthat of GeorgegM. Towle in 
“The Voyages and Adventures of Vasco da Gama.” 
In that work the navigator, in a heavy gale to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, is made to shout: 
‘‘Makethe masts fast with ropes, my men! Pass the 
shrouds over the yards! You two take the panels off 
the tops and sails! Strike all sails except the fore- 
sails; we'll weather the storm with them.” A writer 
who calls this a trespass on the scaman’s domain, 
says: ‘‘It is hardly necessary to add that it soon fell 
to a flat calm. No self-respecting gale would consent 
to remain ina locality where such language was used.” 
The language of the sea is simple but so precise that 
only those who have followed a seafaring life are like- 
ly to use it correctly. 


Mr. McQueary in his speech before the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, defending himself against the charge of 
heresy, said, “I am willing to bow to the authority of 
the council at Nice, that great council that formulated 
and established the great Catholic creed of Christen- 
dom. Will this court bow to this august and vener- 
able authority? Surely the church of Ohio will not 
have the courage to reject the decree of the greatest 
ecclesiastical council that ever assembled.” Why 
should Mr. MeQueary, who insists on the right of 
private judgment, ‘‘bow to the authority of the council 
of Nice,” which was composed of men who knew less 
than he does, less than the average preacher of to-day 
knows? Why should he, from the standpoint of a 
Protestant and a rationalist, appeal to a creed formu- 
lated by fallible men who lived in a pre-scientific and 
superstitious age? Why does he not step out into the 
sunlight of free thought and declare that he recog- 
nizes no authority higher than human reason, and 
that every man must judge for himself what he shall 
accept, and if he is a preacher what he shall preach. 
It is more than likely, itis stated, that Rev. Howard 
McQueary, if the ecclesiastical court that heard his 
case, shall give a verdict against him, will find an 
avenue for his views through the pulpit of the Unitar- 
ian church, which would doubtless welcome him, and 
in which he would find an ample field of yseful- 
ness. 


Tho heart hungers for the real presence of the dear 
departed. ‘The tenderest sympathies and affections, 
the deepest demands of the soul, and the loftiest range 
of the intellect, all reach toward the life beyond, and 
would make it interblend naturally and beautifully 
with our own daily life. Spiritualism meets these de- 
sires, and calls into action all these faculties in a har- 
monious search for truth. The facts of spirit presence 
and power are the proof positive of immortality—out- 
ward experiences verifying the voice, within says: 
Thou shalt never die. They come in a hour when 
they are needed, to confound materialism; to save all 
that is worth saving in dogmatic theory; to give us a 
new Bible exegesis, giving significance to the spiritual 
truths, the visions and the experiences of the book; 
to open the way for a more perfect psychology, a 
natural religion, full of inspiration, and a more per- 
fect spiritual philosophy.—G. B. Stebbins. 


At the gathering of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers at Pittsburgh last fall, Chauncey M. Depew 
said: ‘‘To close a line like the New York Central, and 
inflict the attendant hardships upon hundreds of thous- 
ands of people, and the enormous losses upon business 
men and wage-earners alike, is so great a calamity 


and near a crime that those who are responsible and 
in the wrong are bound to suffer.” Mr. Depew does 
not overstate the truth. That congress and the legis- 
latures of the several states have the right to regulate 
the business of railroad corporations is now beyond 
dispute. ‘There is evidently the same constitutional 
right to control and regulate the employes of a public 
corporation who cannot justly imperil the lives or in- 
terfere with the business of thousands of citizens. The 
employes and the corporation have relations. not 
simply to each other, but to the community which also 
has rights. There is needed legislation which will 
compel the settlement by arbitration of the differences 
that arise between railway companies and their em- 
ployes, without permitting any action that may jeop- 
ardize the lives of people or interrupt the transporta- 
tion of property. 


The following extraordinary phenomenon took place 
at 237 Elgin street, on a recent Sunday evening, writes 
H. J. Brun, of Melbourne, Australia, in a letter to 
The Two Worlds. As the family were sitting round the 
fire the lady of the house saw a portrait of an old 
lady friend of hers—Mrs. Smith—appear on the side 
of the stove quite distinctly. She called her husband 
and daughters to witness it; they also saw plainly the - 
portrait, and were very much startled. On the fol- 
lowing Thursday, about 1 p. m., while at dinner, an 
old clock, quite out of order, struck ‘‘one” very loud- 
ly, which caused great commotion among the mem- 
bers of the family. On Friday afternoon the lady sent 
her son to request me to call upon her. I did so, and 
she then related the above circumstances. I advised 
her to mentally call the spirit of the lady friend, 
which she did; and then and there appeared the same 
distinct portrait. I stooped down toward it and saw 
it quite plainly; it appeared of a brownish tint, but 
changed to a pale and deathly hue. Her friend was 
about eighty years old.~ . 


‘‘Preaching is not essay-making, nor theologizing, . 
nor championing sects, nor an apology for religion,” — 
says the Boston Advertiser. ‘Jt is the heart of aman : 
who has a message out of life for life, who reaches up 
toward God and out toward man, whois filled with 
an inexpressible yearning toward and love for both; 
it isthe heart of such a man filling a human voice and 
speaking through it to men. Itis the greatest of op- 
portunities. When it speaks, men listen.” 


i 
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The Observatore Romano assails the authorities of 
Rome for allowing an organization known as the 
«Jesus Christ Republican Socialist Club” to exist, on 
the ground that the bearing of such a title by a politi- 
cal organization is an offense against religion. ‘Why 
not,” some one asks, ‘look toward Brazil, where they 
have ‘The Brewery of the Holy Ghost,’ and no priest 
has ever protested against such a profanation of the 
name of the third person of the Trinity.” 


Dr. Edward W. Emerson, son of the late Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, delivered a lecture lately on ‘Henry 
Thoreau” before the Concord Lyceum, in which he 
contradicted the idea so generally accepted that 
Thoreau was an echo of Emerson. Those who knew 
Thoreau or have carefully read his works will recog- 
nize his original, powerful individuality, and know 
that he was never conscious of imitating anybody. 


The widow of Lawrence Oliphant—Rosalind Dale- 
Owen—who some months after his death married a 
young assistant in his business, at Haifa, in Syria, is 
now engaged with her present husband and with a 
lady of fortune from New York in writing out, under 
the dictation of the spirit of Oliphant, a novel of a 
mystical and psychical sort. 


Professor de Morgan, President of the Mathematical 
Society of London: ‘I am perfectly convinced that I 
have both seen and heard, in a manner which should 
make unbelief impossible, things called spiritual, 
which cannot be taken by a rational being to be 
capable of explanation by imposture, coincidence, or 
mistake. So far I feel the ground firm under me.” — 


q | HYPNOTIC MONOPOLY--TOE JOINTS--TRILOBITES 
E By G. B. STEBBINS. 


F The last specimen of professional assumption is be- 
E fore me. The Medical Society—old school and ‘“‘reg- 
A ular,” of course, —of Illinois wants healing by hypnot- 
ism (the new-fangled name for magnetism) put into 
the hands of ‘the faculty’—nobody to hypnotize 
without sheepskin diplomas, nobody to practice mind- 
cure and its like without a sheepskin. 


If these medical pundits were experts in hypnotism 
there might be some shadow of reason in their wish, 
but they are confessedly ignorant, only gleaning a 
little light from their brief experience, admitting the 
healing virtue of what they sneered at yesterday, re- 
fusing even to gain light from those who know more 
than they do, and have had more experience, and yet 
cooly asking the monopoly of hypnotic healing! There 
are not, probably, in the whole state ascore of physi- 
cians of the old school, and not many of any school, who 
know enough of the philosophy or the practice of hyp- 
notism to safely be trusted to magnetize any person or 
to deal with trance conditions without peril to the 

F ` patient. Yesterday they were mocking at what they 
E: would ignorantly monopolize to-day. 


g = Not a ehair ora professor of hypnotism in any 

Eo- medical college; no means, such as they hold indis- 

$ pensable, for knowledge of this healing art, no dis- 
positión to learn from experts in magnetism who have 
no sheepskin certificates, but can show long lists of 
cures from their practice. George Francis Train is 
a modest man compared with these. Wait a little, 
gentlemen, until you learn the A, B, C of the matter. 
I know the first four letters of the Greek alphabet. If I 

-- 7 "should set up as a teacher of Greek my ridiculous as- 
sumption would approach yours in thiscase. If I 
should ask that nobody save those who only knew 
these first four Greek letters should teach the lan- 
guage I should stand by your side, as your equal in 
coolness as well as absurdity. 


How many spies and police will it take, gentlemen 
of the medical profession, to stand guard at every 
house while we hypnotize our sick? How can your 
police get in if we chose to bolt our doors? «Every 
g man’s house is his castle,” is an old law saying; we 
can keep you out and heal our own sick as we please, 
and you can not seize our medicine and implements. 
You had better give it up, as many sensible physi- 
cians judge it best to do. 


a If one looks into a geological cabinet and sees a 
petrified trilobite his thought goes back a long way to 
a crude mold in antedeluvian days. I hada like sen- 
sation lately. In a late medical journal I saw an 
article on “The Revolution in Medicine,” by Dr. 
Austin Flint. Either this writer, or a remote ancestor 
of like name, propounded the ‘‘toe-joint” theory, where- 
by the whole spirit-rapping delusion wasto come to an 
end. The theory was a grand success. It made its author 
a good laughing-stock, and his fellow medicos could 
not accept it, even from a learned professor. ‘The 
raps were, literally, ‘‘heard round the world,” while 
the toe joints limped a few miles and gave out. His 
“revolution in medicine” is the microbe and the lymph 
—the last injected’ with keen lancet by a regular 
i E doctor. Koch is king, and in his train the typhoid 
A lymph, the diphtheritic lymph, the lymph for 
measles, that for scarlet fever,and so on will promptly 
arrest these diseases in the bright future. Middle 
aged persons, duly submissive to the medico-legal 
powers that are to be, will be lanced and scarified 
from head to heel, marked and scratched all over 
like tatooed New Zealanders, but will be healthy— 
provided they are not poisoned by bad lymph, as 

` they very likely will be, which will send rottenness to 

their bones. À 

s This all may be, but nobody knows yet,and it is not 
l at all probable. Dr. Flint knows as little about lymph 
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as he did about toe joints, and the whole faculty know 
as little about it as they do about hypnotism. Sensible 
doctors will go slow. The working hypothesis of 
the medical faculty is materialistic. Some stuff from 
the outside must be got into the body in some ab- 
normal way. hence tae great Koch, with his foul 
lymph. Hypnotism is a glimpse at the vis medicatriz 
nature, the invisible healing potency, and it is ‘all 
Greck” to the old-fashioned doctors. ‘They see it as 
the blind man in the parable. with his newly-opened 
eyes, suw ‘men as trees walking.” But enough. I 
want to pull myself back into this closing decade of 
our century, or I shall mumble about toe-joint raps 
and feel as though a trilobite shell was closing around 
me. The moral of all this is, that. with due respect 
to sensible and large-minded physicians, the 
people,” have some rights, and intend that they 
shall be respected. 


“We, 


SPIRITUALISM FROM DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS. 
By T. W. DAVENPORT. 

Iam more than ever interested in the contents of 
the progressive RELIGO. PHILOSGPHICAL JOURNAL, but 
I presume that while some consider the change in form, 
type and matter an improvement, others will deem it 
retrogression. It is well known that there is quite a 
large body of enthusiastic Spiritualists who are so 
fond of exciting manifestations that they cannot bear 
to hear mediums criticised, much less to hear them 
condemned, and I presume that no amount of hum- 
buggery willeurethem. Such Spiritualists do not and 
never did like THE JOURNAL, and it is to be presumed 
that they are not subscribers to it. But what THE 
JOURNAL has lost in this direction, has been more than 
made good by the aceession of those sedate minds not. 
satisfied with a heavy admixture of falsehood with 
truth, and another class who are more or less inelined 
to doubt everything that does not bear the stamp of 
vivid scientific investigation. It cannot be doubted 
that the latter is largely increasing in numbers as a 
result of the application of scientific methods in every 
department of human enquiry. “ven the church, for- 
merly considered the repository of faith. cannot afford 
to be unscientific. That preacher is a very bold and 
rash man who, presuming upon the ignorance or big- 
otry of his hearers, launches out into the scientifically 
condemned vagaries once so popular with true believ- 
ers. 

We hear no more of the personal Devil or anthropo- 
morphic God, of infant damnation or total depravity, 
no more of the special creation six thousand years 
ago. or the halting of the sun and moon as a verity: 
very little of the fall of man and the Garden of Eden: 
nothing at all of the material resurrection or the uni- 
versal deluge, or the unventilated ark stuffed full of 
unfed, untamed, uneared for beasts. Upon them sci- 
ence fas written the word myth, and even the church 
now receives them with that estimate. And what the 
church has had to undergo in the way of scientific 
supervision, Spiritualism cannot avoid. Whatever of 
the alleged spiritual phenomena that is false or incon- 
gruous and explainable without such agency, will be 
segregated and lopped off, and true Spiritualism will 
be all the better for it; as much better as the church 
for the loss of its monstrosities of faith. 

While I presume many Spiritualists accept, and will 
continue to accept Spiritualism in the same way that 
church members accept their religion, viz.: by faith, 
it should be borne in mind that the distinction between 
Spiritualism and the older religions, is that which 
must forever be found between faith and knowledge. 
The question to the faithist is, properly, what do you 
believe? To the true Spiritualist it is, what do you 
know? And hence, though scientific methods will cur- 
tail the domain of faith, they will only extend, and 
diversify that of knowledge. By the word knowledge 
is meant more than mere material things; it includes 
the imponderables of whatever name or nature, and 
that seientist who cannot follow scientific methods in 
his search among the imponderables, is a mere par- 
tialist, who should settle back to his proper place 
among the fossils that he can both feel and sec. 


It must be remembered by Spiritualists who evince 
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principal difficulties in the way of concurrent opinion 4 
‘are those which pertain to the percipient. How can we 
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some nervousnesss at the non-acceptance, or partial 
acceptance, of spiritual truth by members of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, that the test of all 
knowledge is in the investigator himself, that the 


expect a proper decision, as to colors, from one color 
blind, or our piano tuned by one who does not perceive 
the difference of tones; or our children properly 
trained by those wanting in affection, or the truth 
told by those who have no feeling of moral obliga- 
tion? For all these to be well performed, requires 
not only natural adaptation, but special training, and 
as the incompetent in all these callings are weeded 


out and excluded by the testimony of those who are s 
competent to judge, so will the spiritually blind, deaf ( 


and dumb members of the psychical society fail to con- 
vince those who can see, contrary to the verdict of 
their own faculties. 

Agassiz, though oblivious to his own want of fitness 
to judge in matters pertaining to Spiritualism, was 
fully cognizant of the general truth that long con- 
tinued practice of methods adapted to one branch of 
knowledge unfits one for successfully pursuing another 
branch, and hence in his famous scheol he desired to 
exclude from membership the old scholastics who had 
beeome fixed in their methods. The homely old 
maxim that it is hard to teach an old dog new tricks, 
is based upon this general truth. People get so ac- 
customed to certain lines of thought, that it is almost 
impossible to move them into new and different ones; 
it is so impracticable to get them out of the ruts which 
have become a part of their existence, and until this 
moving out is done no change is possible. What is to 
be expected of a mathematician who has a life-long 
habit of dealing with quantities, except that he will 
be dissatisfied with every investigation mixed with 
uncertainty. Such a one, investigating commercial 
mediumship, would from sheer habit throw it all away 
as fraud, when there was the finest opportunity offered 
for the exercise of genuine scientific research. Log- 
ically, the scientific incredulous and the non-scientific 
over credulous, are full brothers, the former throwing 
all away because of some error, and the latter accept- 
ing it all because of some truth. 

If our spiritualistic brethren only knew it, we have 
in the doings of the Society for Psychical Research a 
rare opportunity for studying the effects of previous 
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training upon the minds of those who are admitted to 
be eminent in their several professions. The mathe- 4 
matician from habit. become instinct, is inclined to i 


treat the phenomena mathematically, and when he 
comes across anything new and strange he must sym- 
bolize it with a character or word, and in his thoughts 
afterwards, which always take a mathematical turn, F 
he involves and evolves his symbol with great satis- : 
faction, as though symbols ever expressed anything 
more than quantitive relations. Indeed, how sugges- 
tive and explanatory is the symbol ‘‘odic force” as a 
substitute for a really scientific report upon the phe- 
nomena! 


Or the mathematician includes the manifestations « 
by number, within his formula, and calculates the 
probabilities of thought transference and unconscious 
ecrebration. The physicist is differently affected: his 
bent is to refer everything, which his eyes do not dis- 
cover, to an attribute of matter. He does not, how- 
ever, recollect that while Sir Isaac Newton expressed _ 
the force of gravity by the symbol “g” and attributed 
it to matter as an inherent quality, yet his mind was 
busy pondering how a quality could act where it was* 
not, and he said it was inconceivable to him. 


Let the Psychical Society print and circulate their 
ponderous reports; they are doing a needed work. 

With all of their inventions and discoveries the ma- ` ` 
terialistic scientists have never explained away one 
genuine spirit rap; they have never satisfactorily ac- 
counted for the phenomena upon any of their ingen- 
ious hypotheses for the reason that nothing short of a 
continuous spiritual existence can account for them. 
Odic force, hypnotism, thought transference, mind 
reading, unconscious cerebration, like guide posts all 
point toward the true source, but all of them separate 
from and disconnected with the spiritual factor 
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incompetent to answer the question of the little Fox 
‘girl: “How is this, mama; old Split Foot can see as 
well as he can hear?” 

SILVERTON, OREGON. 


SPIRIT, NOT ETHER, THE MEDIUM OF HEAT, 
LIGHT AND ELECTRICITY. 
By Wo. I. GILL. 


Ether, through all the ages, has been an ctherial 
foundation for many things in the region of romance 
supposed to be science. 
of function and authority it never before enjoyed. It 
has risen from a very tenuous gas to the rank of a 
solid, though more tenuous than any known gas, yet 
more compact than any known solid, but lighter than 
all, perhaps entirely weightless. Itis indecd a most 
wonderful invention—too wonderful even to be a dis- 
covery. It was invented as an hypothesis to explain 
the phenomena of light, and has been applied to heat, 
magnetism and electricity, and as it is supposed to 
_ render these phenomena conceivable according to 
other known material laws, it is considered as estab- 
lished beyond all reasonable doubt. For modern 
materialism it is, probably, the acme of conjecture in 
this line. But it involves insurmountable logical 
difficulties, and thence results in agnosticism, which 
is a soft nebulous pillow for the tried brains of cosmic 
monists of all sorts. Hard, unyielding logic carried 
out straight without a curve would not be half so 
nice—to them. But there are people to whom this is 


the most agreeable, and “an absolute need of their in- 


tellectual nature, developed by exercise and confirmed 
by habitual practice. They demand that hypothesis 
shall be self-consistent. Only the self-consistent con- 
ception is real or answerable to any possible part. 
On this ground they have never been able to yicld 
assent to the hypothesis of an undulating universal 
ether as the medium of light. To explain things by 
the invention of what contradicts itself in the utter- 
ance, is no credit to science. The explanation is the 
darkest part. It is as if one should explain footprints 
in the sand by saying they must have been made by a 
three legged biped. Just as inconsistent as this are 
the most authoritative descriptions of this famous 
ether. It is honored with the performance of 
achievements which require it to be both ponderable 
and imponderable. It can not be both. It must be 
one or the other. 

If it is ponderable, it cannot be universally and 
equally diffused. For it must obcy the law of gravita- 
tion, for that is the meaning of being ponderable; and 
in accordance with that law it must collect in spheres 
with axial and orbital motions, with wide spaces be- 
tween its condensed and orbiculated portions ; and it 
will also in the process be likely itself to develop heat, 
light and clectricity. Hence it cannot perform the 
task assigned to it as a medium immutable yet im- 
plicitely shiverous. 

On the other hand, if it is not ponderable, it cannot 
be made to shine by the stroke of « ponderable body; 
nor could it retard the motion of any body. Itcannot 
in any degree resist or react, and so can have no fric- 
tional force. From this lack of all possible reactive 
agency it cannot be made to shiver and transmit either 
light or heat by undulation. Its function requires it 
to be neither ponderable nor imponderable, and yet 
both all the time. . 

The. theory is also otherwise self-contradictory. It 
affirms that this ether is everywhere homogeneous 
and indivisible, an absolutely continuous substance. 
But the atoms of matter are always described as im- 
penetrable and occupying space, as a characteristic of 
all matter. Therefore, homogeneous jelly cannot be 
in the occupied spaces, but only between and around 
them. Hence it must be continually dividing and 
uniting and changing places with the incessant rela- 
tive local changes of material atoms and their aggre- 
gates; and in such motion it would generate heat if 
not light, and inequalities, perhaps stormy as in our 
atmosphere, and could not be an unchanging medium 
for light or anything. 

Still, this appears to be the best that cosmic monism 
can do; and no one can deny that it is eminently agnos- 


It has now attained a dignity | 


tic;` and for minds fo an agnostic turn it must be 


supposed satisfactory. The marvelous element in 
this great complex phenomenon is that this impossible 
monstrosity has been approved and lauded as a sub- 
lime product of the scientific uses of the imagination, 
in which there is neither distinct image nor scientific 
consistency nor possible use. 

Still, it is not enough to criticise the hypothesis. A 
better one should be furnished. Nature hates a vac- 
uum, even among agnostics, and this will live till 
superseded by a better one. Such an one can be fur- 
nished by a philosophical Spiritualism developed and 
consistently carried out, on the basis of modern 
psyschology, as taught or allowed even by these 
agnostic cosmic monists and matcrialists. All these 
when they turn their attention to psychology confess 
that all phenomena are subjective states. In that 
case the medium of their connection must be their 
subject. This subject ties them all together in a po- 
tent unity, and no other connection is necessary. All 
that either science or philosophy here deman-s or 
warrants is that the orderly sequence of phenomena 
shall be observed with the consideration of the sub- 
ject as comprehending all, and the back ground of all, 
instead of an impossible ether, this unchanging sub- 
ject itself being commensurate with its own modes 
(all phenomena), and filling with its unconscious 
etherial presence all intermediate spaces. 

This doctrine of psychology that all phenomena are 
subjective states, if thoroughly comprehended and in- 
telligently utilized would give to Spiritualism a per- 
fect philosophy in which spirit is all in all, and would 
inaugurate the practical as well as speculative era of 
the reign of spirit, through the larger and higher 
working of its unfolding laws. It will be long before 
this is generally attained; but it is the coming event 
whose shadow is now appearing. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY 
By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


XII. 
IN THE DARK. 

The three following experiments are introduecd, 
principally to illustrate the manner in which suspi- 
cions may be reasonably overcome: 

In a strictly private cirele of five gentlemen, and a 
lady acting as a medium, I was granted the very un- 
usual favor of being present at their meetings. The 
society was composed of two lawyers, a physician, a 
merghant and a banker, all men of good education, 
seriously earnest in their investigation, and of the 
highest moral reputation in the community. There 
was no pecuniary advantage sought for by any of 
them, their meetings being held solely for their own 
gratification and instruction. 

We all joined hands, except the medium, who was 
securely bound down to her chair, hand and foot, by 
myself, with wax-ends. In this situation a number of 
trifling and unmeaning acts were done, which could 
be sufficiently well accounted for by the supposition 
that some one had broken the circle to effect them; 
but when in a dark interval of ten seconds, a ponder- 
ous and bulky object, which not less than two of the 
party could possibly have lifted up, was raised over 
my head, and placed upon the table without the slight- 
est noise, within five inches of my face, the explana- 
tion was not so obvious. This conclusion seemed in- 
evitable, that not less than four of these five men must 
have joined in effecting the fraud, if fraud it was, 
namely; the twe who perpetrated it and the adjoining 
two who loosed their -hands to enable the others to 
do it. 

I thus find myself driven by the supposition of fraud 
to a very unsatisfactory and irrational judgment; that 
five earnest and intelligent men, without any assign- 
able motive but the one they profess, are to be found 
gladly willing to subject themselves to public ridicule, 
giving their time and thought month after month, toa 
series of tricks most absurd and childish in the ab- 
stract, when from the circumstances of the case, they 
must execute these apparently foolish things them- 
selves, or be perfectly certain that others of their 
number are performing them, 

Again, I seated myself at a small pine table in the 
fourth story of a hoyse, where I selected a room, with 


but one entrance to it. The shutters were closed, but 
the open door, opposite to a window in the hall, threw ` 
sufficient light for exact vision. Taking the two young 
boys, who were the mediums on this occasion, and 
grasping their four hands firmly in mine, I made sure 
that we were alone. A table and four chairs consti- 
tuted the furniture, Placing a friend on the outside 
of the room, with instructions to open the door at a 
given signal, I took my seat with the boys, still hold- 
ing their hands, and crossed my legs over theirs. The 
door was shut to, and we were in darkness. At once 
the table, at which we were sitting, began a frantic 
dance, and a speaking trumpet loudly shouted in my 
ear, ‘‘what shall we do?” I replied bring me my hat, 
which, on entering, I had placed in a distant corner of 
the room, and at once heard the trumpet striking some- 
thing in that direction, then felt an object as if pushed 
up my arm to my head, on which it was slapped down 
with considerable force, and a bell, after ringing vio- 
lently, placed on the top of it. I instantly shouted, 
“open the door.” It was flung open, and I gladly 
found myself in the familiar light, still holding the 
boys, my hat on my head, a hand bell upon it, and not 
another soul in the room. 

On one occasion, having missed a train, a stoppage 
of three hours occurred before my journey could be 
resumed. Purchasing some newspapers to help me 
through the weary time, in one of them there was an 
account of a medium, Mrs. Maud Lord, of whom I had 
never before heard. As the place was not far off, and 
the relief was great to get away from the wooden 
benches and iron elbows of the station, I forthwith 
went to the address. Everybody there was a stranger, 
yet the light had not been extinguished a minute when 
my open hand was violently slapped in a manner that 
indicated exact vision, and then energetically and 
painfully shaken, as if by some unusually strong man, 
after a long separation, whilst a voice in my ear called 
me by a boyish nick-name I had not heard for forty 
years. This name was distinctly heard and remarked 
upon by those in the immediate vicinity. The medium 
also addressed me by my christian and sur-name, de- 
scribed relatives of mine correctly, their right rela- 
tionship to each other, and gave their names in three 
instances, ‘Those whose names, personal peculiarities, 
habits and relationship she spoke of, in no instance 
were living, and it is most remarkable that no mistake 
was made with respect to this. 

She apparently had an intimate knowledge of my- 
self and five relatives who had lived in many parts of 
the world, and some of whom had died fifty years be- 
fore she was born. It was not only the relationship 
between the dead and myself, which she so positively 
knew, but the relationship of the dead to the other 
invisibles, said to be present, of no kinship to me. It 
was, in fact, an accurate transcript of my secret knowl- 
edge and associations connected with it, coming out 
without any suggestion or conscious thought on my 
part. 

Innumerable scintillating sparks rose from the floor, 
and oval shapes of phosphorescent light floated about, ` 
resting occasionally on the persons or heads of those 
present. On covering the light, with their hands, it 
still continued to shine on underneath them, as if not 
coming from any exterior source. 

Almost everybody was touched by fingers of differ- 
ent sizes, for which no cause could be ascertained, but 
generally in a furtive and momentary way, that car- 
ried with it the idea of human dexterity, corrected, 
however, by the fact that the hands, arms and manner 
of accost were sometimes those of small children, when 
certainly there were no children in the room and none 
could have gained admittance. The touches were so 
quickly made and so evasive that there was no oppor- ~ 
tunity to grasp the hand. To bring the operator, 
whoever it was, a little nearer to me, I asked to be 
kissed, as a trap to seize her, if she acceded to it. Im- 
mediately arms were thrown around my neck and I. 
was kissed repeatedly on the face. There was no“one 
there that I could feel or grasp. What, however, I 
did not ask for or expect, was a sentence whispered to 
me by the same lips that kissed me, which had no 
meaning unless it came from the alleged source, and 
could be understood by no living person but myself. 

Names were called of several persons present, and 
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names given of those said to be addressing them, 
which were stated to be correct. There could be no 
absolute proof of the genuine character of the physical 


acts, but their various degrees of personal familiarity, 


simultaneous with the communications, awakened so 
many reminiscences, and were so naturally appropri- 
ate to the relationship between the persons, that it 
was difficult to resist a hasty sense of identity. Some- 
times, also, the peculiar form of the physical demon- 
stration enabled me to recognize the personality rep- 
resented by the intelligence, as clearly as if a name 
had been given. 

When there was no immediate recognititon of the 
intelligence assuming to be present, the form of mani- 
festation was changed, until it compelled an acknowl- 
edgment. There was much ingenuity. and persistence 
shown in this. This medium must have had some 
occult method of getting at your thoughts and at facts 
connected with your history. It would be too glar- 
ingly irrational to hold her consciously responsible for 
this minute knowledge of the life associations and do- 
mestic trifles of fifteen or twenty strangers, repeated, 
perhaps, every day for many years. 

Much more vigorous conditions than we can apply 
to a number of people in the dark, are necessary to 
establish in the strictest way the phenomenal character 
of the objective acts; the mental ones, however, in 
which it is not possible to be deceived, bring their own 
proof and give the co-incident occurrences a substan- 
tial value. Even when arms are about our neck, or 
when we are being kissed, the sense of touch can de- 
tect no human form in the act, and we are forced to 
the conclusion that the arms and lips are bodiless, yet 
directed by perfect vision in the most profound dark- 
ness. 

Finding myself on one occasion in a closely crowded 
circle of noisy and discordant people, and as usual in 
such an assembly, nothing personal falling to my 
share, after two hours of patient waiting, it became 
At length, intending to with- 
draw quietly and brave the odium of disarranging the 
proceedings, a voice spoke to my unuttered thought, 
As a noisy guitar 
was at the time swiftly sailing around, I hesitated 
somewhat to put myself in its way. Nevertheless, 
being reassured by the voice, I stood up silently, and 
when the instrument came to my neighbor on the 
right, it tapped her on the head, and rising up, passed 
over me, ruffling my hair, and desce..ded to the person 
on my left. This was repeated three times. No hu- 
man adroitness could have compassed this feat in the 
profound darkness. The voice had kept faith with 


me. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


SEVEN MONTHS OF SPIRITS. 


The recent death of Prof. Austin Phelps, of Andover, 
brings to mind the noted pamphlet which he, many 
years ago, wrote upon modern Spiritualism, and the 
facts which led to his interest in the matter. Those 
of us who are old enough, well remember the great 
excitement that was caused by transactions of a 
remarkable character which were continually taking 
place at the residence of Dr. Eliakim Phelps, a Con- 
gregationalist minister scttled over an orthodox 
church at Stratford, Ct., and the father of the Andover 
professor. These occurrences were witnessed by 
large numbers of people, who visited the house from 
all over the state, and, indeed, from many places far 
beyond the borders of Connecticut. There was never 
the slightest reason to suppose that Dr. Phelps was 
himself other than perfectly honest in the matter, 
both in hf relations of what took place, and in his 
endeavor. to trace the phenomena to a legitimate 
cause. , “ 

Mrs. Phelps was a widow, with children, at the 
time of her marriage to the Stratford clergyman, and 
when these remarkable and, to him especially, annoy- 
ing manifestations began to demonstrate themselves, 
he was disposed to attribute them to mischievous 
tricks on the part of the members of her first family. 
Having become convinced that this was not the case, 
and the matter having excited public curiosity to an 
extent that was very annoying, he challenged the 
strictest investigation, even going so far as to offer 
his house and all that it contained to any one who 
should discover a natural law for the disturbances of 
the household peace. ‘These phenomena continued 
during a period of seven months, and, although prop- 
erty to the value of several thousand dollars was injured 
or destroyed by the turbulent demopstrations of an 


unknown and undiscoverable power, there did not 
appear to be, at any time, an attempt to do violence 
to the person of any member of the household or of 
any one who visited the family for the purpose of 
investigation. 

Bells were rung about the house, even in rooms and 
other places where no bells were hung, and the ser- 
vants were continually disturbed and frightened while 
in the performance of their domestic duties. Silver 
spoons were bent double in the presence of various 
witnesses, and window panes were broken without 
visible agency. The spirits seemed to have some 
reverence for the plate, which was not shared by the 
the glass; for, in every instance in which a piece of 
silver was put out of shape and rendered useless, it 
was afterward restored to its original form; but I do 
not remember. that a pane of glass was ever replaced. 
Seventy-one panes of glass were broken, and of these 
the owner stated that he had himself been a witness 
to the destruction of over thirty, and that he had seen 
numberless articles in motion when there was exerted 
no physical power by which the motion could be 
produced. He further stated the agents by which, in 
many instances, the glass of the windows had been 
broken. «I have seen,” he is made to say in a letter 
written by Dr. Hayward to the Transcript in February, 
1881, “I have seen objects, such as tumblers, candle- 
sticks, snuffers, etc., which but a few moments before 
I knew to be at rest, fly against the glass and dash it 
in pieces, when it was utterly impossible from the 
direction in which they moved that any visible power 
could have caused the motion. As to the reality of 
these facts, they can be proved by testimony a hun- 
dred-fold greater than is ordinarily required in our 
courts of justice in cases of life and death.” 

Some of the manifestations took very strange forms. 
Trunks and wardrobes would be mysteriously emptied 
of their contents, which would afterwards be found in 
various attitudes in different parts of the house. Dif- 
ferent articles of clothing would be brought together 
and arranged so as to make it appear that human 
bodies were encompassed by them, and thus were 
found in different rooms, the contents of the chests 
representing effigies of human beings; but in no 
instance did it appear that the clothes themselves 
were destroyed or in any way injured. The spirits 
were not quite so tender in their dealings with them 
as with the spoons—they did not restore them to their 
original shapes and places. The servants and the 
members of the family had to fold them up again and 
return them to the places from:which they had been 
removed. On one occasion, it was said, that when 
the whole family was at church, and the house seem- 
ingly locked, the front door was opened. Upon 
returning and finding things in this condition, they 
naturally concluded that a robbery had been commit- 
ted; but the strictest search failed to find that any 
article had been removed from the house. They had, 
however, been greatly disturbed. Furniture was 
thrown about in disorder; chairs were found upon the 
beds, and tables with their legs in the air. ‘The fire 
irons were scattered about, some in rooms and places 
where they did not belong. A tea-kettle, which had 
been left in the dining room, was found behind somo 
boxes in the cellar. In one bedroom a sheet had been 
taken from beneath the blankets and placed outside 
the counterpane, and upon this were arranged a pair 
of stockings and a nightdress, with arms crossed upon 
the breast, representing a corpse lying upon the sheet, 
while upon the walls of the room were found unde- 
cipherable characters, said by some to belong to a 
spiritual language which certain mediums could 
interpret. The interpretation was, however, so far 
as I remember, never attempted. Next day the shect 
was found upon the floor of the room, with a wash- 
stand lying full length upon it. The wash-bowl and 
pitcher had been removed, and were found standing, 
one on each side of the wash-stand, while the articles 
used to represent the dead body of the day before 
were found stuffed into the bowl and pitcher. 

The spirits seemed to entertain a very strong affec- 
tion for this nightgown and these stockings, for how- 
ever carefully they might be locked away in a trunk 
and the key concealed, they were day after day found 
in various parts of the house, while the key remained 
in its hiding place and the trunk was always found 
locked as it had been left. Day after day these things 
went on until at length Dr. Phelps decided to call in 
the aid of some reverend friends to help him unfold 
the mystery. But their presence seemed to make no 
difference. Knives and forks were thrown about; 
spoons were bent and again straightened, and furni- 
ture was endowed with vital energy as before. Lamps 
were taken from the tables and placed upon the floor, 
and upon their chimneys were suspended hats and 
caps; nails, pieces of iron, keys and other things were 
placed upon the mantel; books were opened, and 
screams were heard from empty rooms, and an iron 
stand containing the fire-irons jumped from its place 
to the middle of the room, and began pounding the 
floor with a violence sufficient to jar the whole house. 
All these things took placce in the presence of members 
of the family and visitors, and no clew could be found 
to the phenomena. It was, however, taken for 


granted that some spiritual agency must be at work 
to produce the marvels that were being witnessed day 
after day, and it was further concluded that no good 
self-respecting spirits would be guilty of transactions 
so trivial and unmeaning in their character. Science 
did not seem able to render any aid in the investiga- 
tion, and it was therefore regarded as a settled fact 
that everything that had transpired must be the work 
of the devil. This appeared to be supported by letters 
which the spirits were said to bave written at the 
request of diverse individuals. One of these was 
signed “H. P. Devil.” But there soon afterward 
appeared one with the subscription, ‘Your faithful 
brother in Christ, R. A.” 

No wonder Prof. Phelps writes to the Congregation- 
alist: «I do not hold to the hypothesis that Spiritual- 
ism is of satanic origin, without qualification... .... It 
is not wise to find more of the demoniacal in the uni- 


| Verse than we are compelled to find. But so long as 


science gives us nothing better, my mind falls back 
upon the biblical demonology, as being the. most 
probable thing we have within the range of human 
knowledge, in explanation of the mystery.” 

The son Austin, who had just commenced his theo- 
logical studies at Andover, was now called home to 
assist in the investigation. He seems to have accepted 
at once the theory that the whole disturbance was the 
work of satan and his imps, and he determined to call 
in superior aid and put a stop to the unruly demon- 
strations. It was all, however, of no use. They 
neither recognized his authority nor paid the slightest 
respect to the wishes of his venerable father. Prayer 
was resorted to, with unswerving faith in the promise 
that ‘whatever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive.” Faith was certainly strong, for one 
morning, after having spent the night in prayer, the 
aged minister told his daughter, with all confidence, 
that they would not be troubled any more, a voice 
having declared to him, in answer to his prayers, that 
from that time all these demonstrations should cease. 
They did not cease, however, but faith did not waver, 
and prayer was continued. This only seemed to 
incense the unseen visitants, who even went so far, 
on more than one occasion, as to hur! the Bible at the 
head of the venerable clergyman as he was engaged 
in the pious exercise. It does not appear that any 
actual harm was ever done in these attempts to show 
their displeasure at his proceedings, though in several 
instances the sacred book would brush his whiskers 
in its hurried flight through the air. ' 

This was taken as additional evidence that the 
spirits engaged were followers of his satamic majesty, 
and they were therefore questioned as to their esti- 
mate of the truths contained in the volume. One of 
them is said to have replied that «there was a good 
deal of truth in it, and also considerable that was 
nonsense.” 

From other questions, to which answers were 
reccived by means of raps, it was ascertained that 
their disrespectful treatment of the book did not 
arise from any opinion of the contents, but that they 
had no superstitious reverence for the material com- 
ponents of the book, whatever might be the nature of 
the lessons and doctrines which it taught. 

Nothing whatever had any effect in imposing even 
a temporary check upon the daily and nightly per- 
formances of the undesirable guests. The young 
divinity student, fresh from the halls of theological 
lore of the most brimstonian kind, was set at defiance 
and utterly baffied, as had been all others engaged in 
the investigation. As they began without notice or 
apparent cause, so they ceased. No means that were 
attempted had any effect whatever in mitigating the 
unpleasantness. The only effect that was ever experi- 
enced from the attempts to obtain a cessation of the 
phenomena was an irritation, which, for the time 
being, was manifested by an increase both in number 
and in force of the demonstrations. After about seven 
months the manifestations ceased, and the family was 
again left in peace. 

One peculiar feature of the matter was that some of 
the spirits seemed to be persona!ly attached to the 
son Henry. When he left home they would accom- 
pany him, and manifest themselves in various ways 
to him. On these occasions some of the power seemed 
to be drawn from the house, and the demonstrations 
became less violent. When, for instance, this boy 
was at school he would on occasions be pinched 
and pricked with pins, his clothes and his books would 
be torn, and knockings would be heard about his 
room. Once, while taking a walk in the neighbor- 
hood of the school, his cap was lifted from his head, 
without any visible agent or apparent cause, and 
thrown to the ground. Almost at the same instant 
some one fired off a gun which was pointed toward 
him, and, as he stooped to pick up his cap, the bullet 
passed over him and buried itself in a fence by his 
side. In relating the event to his father, he said that 
he had been informed, by means of raps, that the 
removal of his cap was a measure taken by a friendly 
spirit for the preservation of his life. As was very 
natural the proprietors of the school in which he had 
been placed, declined to allow him to remain with 
them, unless he could dismiss his invisible and unde- 
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sirable companions. As, however, he had no. power 


_ over them, he was unable to comply with this reason- 


able requirement, and he was taken away. He 
returned with his father to Stratford, aud from this 
time the power appeared to wane. The disturbances 
began to subside, and about the middle of December, 
1851, they ceased altogether. 

Several accounts were given of these weird mani- 
festations during the life of Dr. Phelps, but he said, 
on several occasions, that no verbal description could 
do justice to the scenes that were enacted in his house 
during the months that these manifestations lasted. 
An idea of the stupendous force that was at times 
evinced could not be imparted ‘in words, because it 
was beyond anything with which we are familiar in 
our study of natural law. After the death of the 
venerable divine, his son, who, at this time, was one 
of the professors at Andover, wrote to the Congrega- 
tionalist a series of articles entitled “A Pastor of the 
Last Generation.” In these were contained a state- 
ment of the case, in which, as I have mentioned, he 
attributed the whole thing to demoniac agency. He 
further maintained that his father, long before his 
death, had renounced all interest in spiritual phenom- 
ena. It is probable that in this he was wrong. I do 
not think that he would be guilty of a wilful misre- 
presentation, but in his ardor to vindicate his strong 
religious views, he was probably led unconsciously 
into a somewhat stronger coloring of the facts than 
the circumstances warranted. At any rate some of 
the friends and personal acquaintances of the reverend 
gentleman have taken exception to the son’s state- 
ments regarding this matter. It must be remembered, 
however, that these were all firm believers in, and 
advocates of, the spiritualistic theory, and were 
thereby, perhaps, as strongly biased in favor of the 
views of their school as I have supposed that the 
Andover professor was in those of his. 


Ihave already mentioned a letter which Dr. Hay- 
ward wrote upon this subject to the Boston Evening 
Transcript, in February, 1881. In this he makes the 
following reference to the articles in the Congregation- 
alist: 


“In part III., Prof. Austin Phelps speaks of his 
father’s belief in Spiritualism in a manner that does 
not seem to me to convey the views of that gentleman 
correctly, and having had myself some facts from Dr. 
Phelps, the father, us late as 1875, which facts Prof. 
Phelps, the son, had no means of knowing, and believ- 
ing that they should be made public at this time, in 
order that he (Dr. Phelps) should be put on record 
correctly, and that Spiritualism may have, openly, 
the benefit of this good man’s privately cherished 
opinions concerning its truthfulness and use, I desire 
that you will give these facts publicity in your 
columns.” He then states the facts and assumes that 
though Dr. Phelps looked upon the manifestations as 
a ‘‘visitation from God,” as stated by the professor, 
he did not regard them as an affliction, but considered 
rather that he had been blessed by them, inasmuch as 
they had been the means of convincing him of the 
unity of the material and the spiritual worlds. He 
maintains that he had it from the reverend doctor 
himself, that he regarded the destruction of his prop- 


‘erty as a small matter compared with the benefits 


that he had received from the invisible powers, and 
that his spirit relatives were in communication with 


_him, keeping him continually apprised of coming events, 


‘sometimes years before they took place.” ‘The son, 
however, maintained his position to the last, unshaken 
by the rejoinders to his statement, and now that he, 
too, has passed away, I suppose that the matter will 
have to rest where it at present stands. 


Of the authenticity of the facts as recorded, there 
has never scemed any reason for doubt. Of the laws 
which operated to produce the phenomena, there will 
probably be, for a long time, a wide divergence of 
opinion.—/. S, C., in Boston Herald. 


HYPNOTIZED INTO TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Mr. Wells Drury, of San Francisco, sends to THE 
JOURNAL the account given below,—clipped from the 
Examiner of that city, of how a young man was hyp- 
notized into total abstinence. Mr. Drury writes: “Mr. 
Cook, the person mentioned, I know very well. I 
know that he was at one time addicted to the exces- 
sive use of stimulants and I know that for two years 
he has not touched them. He has never vouchsafed an 
explanation to me, but Ihave frequently heard the 
story as told in the publication which I send you.” 

Many strange things have been done by hypnotism, 


but none so remarkable as the hypnotizing of Carroll 
Cook’s palate by Kennedy the mesmerist. 


It isa wonderful thing for one man to be able to say to. 


another you shall not eat nor drink of a certain thing 
so long as you live, and be able to enforce his com- 


other things able to doas he pleases, he can not 
disobey Kennedy’s order. 

And this was the way in which the spell was put upon 
him. Cook has been for years a free living man about 
town. He had some law practice, inherited an estate 
from Mrs. Shillaber, and married the daughter of W. 
W. Stow, who is a very rich and liberal man. Cook 
was fond of good company-—a trifle too fond, per- 
haps-—liked a cocktail, and did not often stop at one, 
wore his hat on the back of his head and was inclined 
to be gay and convivial. People spoke of him asa rising 
young man and hoped that he would steady and settle 
down. A few hoped that he would settle up, for he 
was free with his money and spent it rather faster than 
it came to him. 

There was nothing evil about the young fellow, but 
he was not living up to the promise of his youth and his 
friends were inclined to be fearful for his future. 

He was a trifle too fond of saloons and the company 
he met there, and his patronage enabled at least one 
saloon man to buy diamonds and pictures of the nude 
from the Paris Salon—at least he said they came 
from the Paris Salon, though a jealous rival declared 
they were copies by Charles Rolla Peters. 

You could not say that Carroll Cook was going to 
the bad from over-indulgence because he always 
showed up with a clean shave next day, but he would 
often have to stretch his hat to get it on, and he has 
been heard to remark that his hair pulled. He spent 
more time in saloons than is good for a man to do 
when he has a nice family to care for and a law prac- 
tice to build up, and he did some other things that 
made his brother, W. Hoff Cook, ask that some one 
else be put in charge of their joint interest in the 
Shillaber estate. 

All this was rather more than two years ago. 

Suddenly about that time a remarkable change was 
noticed in Carroll Cook’s habits. 

He ceased to visit saloons, dropped most of his fast 
companions, devoted himself to his business and his 
family and could never be inductd to take alcoholic 
liquors of any kind. The strect said that Carroll 
Cook had sworn off, and men winked at one another 
and suggested that he must have pot a bad seare. 
Others offered to bet that his good resolutions would 
not last. 

But time passed and Cook did not fall back into his 
old ways, His practice improved, his appearance 
showed the benefit of a change of habits and his 
friends felt a great load had been taken off their minds. 
His old-time quickness of perception came back to 
him, and in every way he showed that abstinence was 
good for him and that his habits had completely 
changed. This went on until it ceased to be a matter 
for comment. The new barkeepers did not know 
Carroll Cvok and the old barkeepers had forgotten 
him. Occasionally some one would speak of the won- 
derful nerve of that young fellow Cook, who had ‘‘quit” 
all of a sudden and kept it up for more than a year, 
for the bibulously inclined who know their own weak- 
ness are apt to look with awe and «admiration on one 
of their old friends who had the will power to cut 
down his allowance. 

Now it turns out that it: was not Cook’s will power 
at all, but his lack of will power. 

The secret came out through the instrumentality of 
young Mr. Griffin, who is popularly supposed to do 
the thinking that makes Mr. Stubbs a power in the 
counsels of the O. and O. Steamship Company. This 
is how young Mr. Griffin told the remarkable story. 

«I was supping with a charming coterie of ladies 
and gentlemen ata house on Washington street, famous 
for its hospitality,” said he, ‘when an incident oc- 
curred that attracted our attention and called forth 
an explanation that, ?pon my word, filled me with 
amazement, and you all know I’m not the sort of man to 
give way in that direction without good cause. Op- 
posite to me sat one the lovlicst young ladies in 
society, a sweet, charming girl with such deep blue 
eyes and the most delicate shade of blonde hair I ever 
saw, and you know that I have had no small acquaint- 
ance.’ 

“Oh, go on with your remarkable incident.” 

It was Mr. Hinkel that interrupted. He has got 
rather tired of hearing young Mr. Griffin brag about 
his knowledge of the world: 

“JT noticed her particularly, and it was that which 
made me jump to my feet and say ‘Sir’ when I saw 
Carroll Cook, who had eaten a piece of mince pie, 
after apparently choking for a few seconds, splutter a 
goodly portion of it over her lovely shoulder. In an 
instant I saw that Mr. Cook had no control over his 
acts, and with the rest.of the guests waited for an 
explanation: It came. 

«+ «The only excuse I have to offer,’ said Mr. Cook, 
blushing from a deep consciousness of the horrible ill- 
breeding he had shown, ‘is that there must be some 
alcoholic liquor in that pie.’ 


< ‘Why, of course,’ said our hostess, who was listen- | 


ing intently, ‘did you ever know of mince pie being 
made without brandy? But I donot quite understand 


mand though thousands uf miles away, yet that is | you.’ 


what Kennedy did to Curroll Cook, and though the 


«Oh, my palate is hypnotized, you know,’ 


seemed to change his mind, and, gazing at me fixedly, © 
said: 
then, changing his tone to one of command,-he ex- 
claimed: 
liquor again.’ 


tinued young Griffin. 
asked of Mr. Cook about the way it felt, but all he 
could say was that his palate refused to pass any alco- 
holic liquor and that it had been hypnotized by Ken- 
nedy. 
found that he had not been known to drink for fully £ 

two years.” e 


there is reason to believe that it is true in every de- 
tail. 


farmers and Nottingham weavers, and fitting ‘them 
for the work of founding a free commonwealth in the — __ 4 
new world, is beginning now to receive the consider- 

ation that it deserves. 
the Pilgrims, and all their achievements, have been 
attributed to their theological creed and church polity. 
The following, from the New York Tribune, indicates 
the tendency and disposition to take a broader view 
of the subject: 


States grew directly out of Congregationalism will not 
now work well. 
the English semi-feudal manor system, and yearning 
also for liberty of conscience, found it in the Nether- 
lands during the great truce of 1609-1621; but they 
found more than asylum. 
ing twelve influential years amid the representatives 

and federal institutions of the United States of Holland, io 
they must have been dull pupils indeed not to have in 
imbibed much during their republican education. 
While Robinson was absorbed in writing theses to 
controvert prelatism, and to uphold Dordacene Cal- 


given to Dutch politics and municipal methods. 
Hence, the Mayflower band was not a herd of deer led 
by lions, nor a cotnpany of forty mechanics led by an 
intellectual giant or two. 7 
educated in statecraft, and knew how to begin a *4 


said 
latter is an unrestrained white American citizen, in all ' Mr. Cook in the sort of tone one would use to speak 


of a matter that he supposed was well known to every 
one. 
‘ ‘Hypnotized! n exclaimed half a dozen at once, 
‘Please explain.’ aa 
«Cook saw there was no way out of the affair, ex- E 
cept by a complete explanation, and he made a com- E. 
plete breast of it. “3 
«It was about two. years ago that Kennedy, the ae 
mesmerist, was here. 
him and was at first inclined to doubt his skill. There 
were some who said he was a fraud and that his sub- 
jects were accomplices, and I think he was told that 
I was.among the scoffers. One night I was in a sa- 
loon on Kearny street taking a drink when Kennedy 
and some friends came into the place and 1 spoke to 
him in a laughing manner. He looked at me fora 
few seconds as though he did not quite like the man- 
ner of my address, and was about to resent it, but he 


‘Cook, that whisky won’t do you any good; a 
‘I command you to never drink alcoholic | 


«I laughed, as any man would at such an order, 


and proceeded to take my drink, but much to my sur- 
prise, I found that I could not control the muscles of 
my mouth to swallow. I poured the liquor betwecn my 
lips, and it fell out, though I held my head back. 
tried to swallow that liquor as though my life depended 
upon it, but it was no use, and from that day to this 
it has been impossible for me to drink liquor of: any E 
kind.. One day I was given a glass of lemonade in a “3 
glass that had a trace of whisky in it, and the drink ie 
sputtered all over my clothes.’ Be: 


«You can imagine the sensation that created,” con- 
«All kinds of questions were 


I made inquiries about Cook everywhere, and 


That was the story told by young Mr. Griffin, and - 


THE PILGRIMS TEMPERED AND MELLOWED IN 
HOLLAND. 


The part that Holland had in developing the Scrooby 
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The Pilgrims had been 


nation. Once on a soil that knew not the ecclesiarcb 

or the emperor, they showed what the self-ruled dem  4§ 

ocratic idea in Church and State could do. By a noble i 

reversion they began anew to improve and develop 

the ancient Teutonic ideas of order and freedom. It 

is very evident that in their enthusiasm for the men 

and their principles, Americans ‘have failed to notice 

certain important and fundamental things in the origin 

of Plymouth. Underneath all the phenomena of Pil- 

grim zeal and suffering, more enduring than the 

Pilgrims’ noble compact, unnoticed like the upholding 

power of earth, lies the primordial fact of the local 

settlement of the Pilgrims in a form of civic commun- 

ity older than Saxon England, older than the primi- 

tive Church, and older than the classic States of a 

antiquity. That form of community was based on @ 

land.” So speaks Dr. Herbert Adams, a New-Eng- _— 

lander of New-Englanders, in his «Germanic Origin 

of New-England Towns.” A 
That the Pilgrims were at least stimulated in Hol- 

land to some of their noblest purposes in education, 

toleration, and wlfat may now be called the main fea- $ 

tures of the American Commonwealth, is hardly to be = £ 

doubted.. Indeed, this is now generally recognized j3 
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by. New-Englanders—especially those living beyond 
the border of the ancestral home of American Congre- 


_ gationalism, whether of the «‘liberal” or the ‘<ortho- 


dox” sort. Itis these New-Englanders abroad who 
will probably be found the most generous contributors 
to a memorial that is intended to do equal honor to 
both host and guest. Holland was the little republic 
which, however defective in principle and detail, gave 
our fathers and Revolutionary sires, as Franklin says, 
their ‘‘great example.” What sort of a memorial 
shall be erected at Delftshaven, and what will be the 
cost? 

It is proposed to erect on the Riuge Plaat—an 
island that has formed in the Maas River, opposite 
Delftshaven, since 1619, and which is now faced with 
a heavy granite seawall and covered with greensward 
—either a statue of heroic size on a lofty pedestal, or 
a tower of suitable architecture. The sum necessary 
is $25,000, which ex-Minister Roosevelt, of New York, 
asserts is equal to $60,000 when expended on the 
other side of the Atlantic for labor and materials. 
Either the point round which the Speedwell moved off 
on her voyage, or the more commanding site opposite 
on the island, is open to the selection of the committee. 
Such a proof of the willingness of Americans to 
acknowledge that their Republic had roots, and that 
their kinship with the Teutonic nations is gratefully felt, 
would be a strong influence for peace. It would also 
be a mighty object-lesson to Europe of the power of 
the democratic idea of Church and State, of which the 
United States is so signal an example. Most truly 
Teutonic, more English than the Englishmen left 
behind, best exemplar of ‘distinctive America,” was 
the English Pilgrim after being tempered and mel- 
lowed in Holland. To his honor and that of his host, 
the American people will surely rear this memorial. 
According as are the offerings, so will the character 
of the memorial be. 


WISE WORDS. 


Hon. St. Clair McKelway, an able lawyer and a 
brilliant and versatile writer, best known as editor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, delivered an address before the 
Law School of the University of the City of New 
York, of which the following are the closing words: 


Your profession, young gentlemen, will continue 
substantially to control and to perform the action of 
government. ‘To mine is committed the education or 
reflection of public opinion. As these two callings 
comport themselves so will the future of these United 
States be. Iwant you to take high ground and to 
hold it. I want you to realize that there is something 
better than success in this world, and that is right- 
eousness. I want you to realize that there is some- 
thing grander than demagogy, and that is principle. 
I want you to feel that there is something stronger 
than the politicians, and that is the people. I want 
you to know that there is something more enduring 
than organizations, and that is ideas. I want you to 
see that there is something finer than politics, and 
that is the reform of abuses. I want you to be sure 
that the best way in the long run to reach the hearts 
and minds of the nation is to obey the still small 
voice of conscience within your own souls. 

Your days of academic tutelage are over. Here- 
after you will go to school to real courts; not to moot 
ones. To real cases; not to make-believe ones. ‘To 
juries and to contending advocates; not non-combatant 
professors. The school of preparation you. will ex- 
change for the school of practice. The school of study 
you will exchange for the school of life. The hooded 
destiny which we call inclination, the hidden provi- 
dence which we call accident, will doubtless cast your 
lots in varying parts of this and perhaps of other 
lands. Remember that the heavens are as near to 
the poor as to the rich, to the weak as to the strong, 
to the humble as to the powerful, and that the dis- 

` tance between the skies and any man is great or small 
according to the direction in which he trains his 
character. Strive to reach the moral heights of your 
calling and you will: reach its real heights of honor. 
On every such height their lies repose. I congratu- 
late you upon the completion of your studies and upon 
your hopeful entrance into affairs. May yours be 
the delight of battle with your peers, as well as the 
still pleasure of tranquil studies. May it be yours to 
compose rather than to aggravate the contentions of 
men. Accept as your high privilege the trusteeship 
of public and personal rights. Select as your ideals 
the mental and moral giants of your transcendently 
great field of work in the world. Infuse with a 
passion of earnestness, sincerity and justice the small- 
est case or the largest that may come to your charge. 
Despise devises. They are the pelty weapons of 
petty minds. Make yourselves the disciples or the 
leaders of political and moral reforms, as differing 
opportunities on differing abilities may prescribe. 
Keep cumpany with advanced thought and with pro- 
gressive thinkers. Honor the church. Magnify the 
state. But keep them forever separate. Be as true 


to the little, the vexing, and the concrete duties of 
daily life as you are in this hour of unlimbered hope- 


fulness and passionate enthusiasm to the’ ideals that 
brood like angels above you. 

In the name of your preceptors, in the name of this 
audience, whose warrant I have, and in the name of 
the state, whose educational commission I bear, I wish 
you all happiness and all prosperity, urging you to 
wear as in letters of gold upon your foreheads the im- 
mortal aphorism of the pre-eminent philosopher of 
your profession, that: ‘The greatest trust between 
man and man,” the world around and all time through, 
«is the trust of giving counsel.” 

The last result of mere cunning in our history is 
written under the name of Aaron Burr, and men have 
to search deep in the tomb of failure to find him. 
The climax of patriotism and of principle in our his- 
tory is the halo around the sainted head of the mar- 
tyred Lincoln, and men have to look up into the skies 
to sce any place large enough to hold his fame. Both 
were members of your own profession. Both might 
have taken parallel paths. Before the one opened 
opportunity, education and influence at the cradle. 
Before the other great obstacles and great problems 
uprose, all the way from the log-hut to the tomb. 
How the one vilified and the other glorified his life 
you are all aware, According to the motives by which 
you act, the objects to which you address yourselves, 
and the associations which you select, will your careers 
approximate the eclipse of the one or the immortality 
of the other. 


MENTAL IMPRESSION. 


Some few years since I was resident at Norwood, 
and my husband being temporarily absent, I had a 
young French lady staying with me. 

One day I took her to the Crystal Palace to see the 
fire-works, but when it began to get dusk she said in 
a very decided, almost rude way, “I shall not stay to 
see the fire-works, I must go back, and you must go 
back with me.” I remonstrated with her on what 
appeared a foolish whim, as she could assign no 
reason whatever for her determination. Friends 
whom we had met also tried to persuade her to alter 
her mind, but to no purpose; so, with much disap- 
pointment on her account, I returned home with her. 

The housemaid opened the door to us, and her 
manner appearing constrained, I said, somewhat 
sharply, Where's cook?” ‘Gone out, ma’am.” 

“Gone out! How dared she go out when the house 
was in her charge?” I exclaimed. Mdlle H. then 


‘said, «I smell tobacco smoke; what is the meaning of 


it?” 

While we were thus angrily questioning the servant, 
a loud rat-tat-tat came at the front door. The house- 
maid (now deadly pale) rushed forward to open it, 
but Mdlle. H. intercepted her, saying peremptorily, 
«I will open it myself,” which she did with caution. 
On the door-step stood a swell-mob’s man. She 
slammed the door hastily against him, then seizing 
the alarm-bell rang it loudly. Our neighbors soon 
came to our help, and the police quickly followed. 
The house was searched throughout. Some expensive 
velvet dresses had already been taken out of the 
house, and in the back kitchen were found my dress- 
ing-case, the plate, and other valuables all ready 
packed for removal. 

There is no doubt that had we remained at the 
Palace, as we had originally intended, a serious rob- 
bery would have been committed.—S. L., in Light. 


EMOTIONAL EXPRESSIONS. 


Dr. S. V. Clevenger, the well known writer on 
nervous diseases, in a recent publication says: 

«‘The matter of blushing or paling is wholly beyond 
the control of the individual and differs with the 
individual. The condition of the heart has much to 
do with these manifestations, as has the irritability of 
the brain. Rage, fright, pleasure or pain, or exces- 
sive emotion of any kind, often produces pallor in 
persons healthy or unhealthy. Again, these same 
emotions, or any one of them, may be habitually dis- 
played by great redness or flushing of the face. Or, 
as if to make matters more complex, a person may 
pale at one time and biush at another from incident- 
ally the same cause. So extreme in some persons are 
these exhibitions of their emotions as to be positive 
sources of misery. But neither the blushing nor the 
paling, as a rule, has anything to do with the bravery 
or cowardice of the individual. During the war I 
remember the remarkable effect of a cannon hall pass- 
ing within an inch of my Colonel’s head while he was 
on horseback in the field. His whole head and neck 
became as red as a boiled lobster. <As a broad rule it 
might be said that pallor is more apt to accompany 
intense emotion, and blushing the milder emotion, 
but there can be no cast-iron rule in the matter. As 
a rule I have observed that men going into action for 
the first time usually exhibit great pallor. On the 
other hand, though, I have seen cowards shrink away 
from the fields in mortal terror with faces red as beets 
or without exhibiting any signs of emotion whatever. 
As the soldier sees more service and becomes more 
used to the danger, the blood-shed and carnage of the 


battle-field, these scenes arouse in him less intense 
emotions.” : 

Herbert Spencer, in his ‘‘Principles of Psychology,” 
sums up these emotional expressions as the ‘‘undi- 
rected overflow of nerve force.” While it is thus 
seen that psychologists and physiognomists and men 
of scientific research are agreed that the expressions 
of emotions do not manifest themselves the same way 
in the same individuals, the question as to the origin 
of these forms of expressions and their various causes 
has not been so detinitely settled or so clearly defined. 
In the discussion of this subject Charles Darwin, the 
great evolutionist, gives some very interesting data. 
In his ‘‘Expressions of Emotions in Man and Animals,” 
he says: . 

‘‘The most striking case, though a rare and abnor- 
mal one, which can be adduced of the direct influence 
of the nervous system when strongly affected, on the 
body, is the loss of color in the hair, which has occa- 
sionally been observed after extreme terror or grief. 
One authentic case has been recorded in the case of a 
man brought out for execution, in which the change 
of color of the hair was so rapid as to be perceptible 
to the eye. Another good case is that of the trembling 
of the muscles. ......Of all emotions fear notoriously 
is the most apt to produce trembling, but so do often 
great joy and anger. I remember once seeing a boy 
who had shot his first snipe on the wing, and his 
hands trembled to such a degree from delight that he 
could not for some time reload his gun.” 


MEASURING THE UNSEEN. l 

When Comte’s ‘‘Positive Philosophy” was published 
some forty years ago, Kirchhoff. had not made the dis- 
covery which lies at the foundation of all spectroscopic 
analysis. It seemed then that there could be no 
question of the correctness of his assertion that the 
chemistry of the stars would be forever beyond the 
reach of human investigation. What could be more 
certainly impossible than that. men of science, separ- 
uted from the stars by millions of millions of miles of 
space, void with the exception of a possible ether, so 
etherial as not to perceptibly interfere with the motion 
of the rarest comets, could ascertain what substances 
exist, and their chemical nature, in those inconceiv- 


ably distant orbs? His reasoning was good, but his 


argument contained a flaw in assuming as a self-evi- 
dent fact that which was not a fact, writes Henry M. 
Parkhurst in the Sidereal Messenger 

The sense of sight alone can give us information 
with regard to the stars. No sound can cross the 
depths of space; still less can our other senses aid us; 
for they require close proximity if not actual contact 
as the basis of their indications. Comte argued that 
all that we could learn of the stars must be learned 
through the instrumentality of the sense of sight; and 
he assumed that it was absolutely impossible for us, 
by the sense of sight, to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent chemical elements in the stars. Yet the dis- 
covery of the principle of the spectroscope has made 
this seeming impossibility possible. Comte’s system 
of «Positive Philosophy” was founded upon the 


assumption that there were some things that men ` 


positively could not know; that it was useless to look for 
it or to hope for it; and this was one of them. Let 
me read to you his exact language: 

‘Of all objects, the planets are those which appear 
to us under the least varied aspect. We see how we 
may determine their forms, their distances, their bulk, 
and their motions, but we can never know anything 


of their chemical or mineralogical structure; and, ` 


much less, that of organized beings living on their 
surface.” 
Although the word ‘‘planets” is used in the trans- 


lation of this sentence, it is of the stars that he is. 


speaking, and the argument applies equally to the 
planets and fixed stars. The fact that to-day, what he 
pronounced forever impossible, and there was no one 
to tell him nay, has already been attained, should be 
a lesson to us never to be positive of the impossibility 
of obtaining any sort of knowledge. 


Professor Oliver Lodge, F. R. S., who had sittings 
with Mrs. Piper in England, in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Psychical Research (December number), 
says: 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Piper in the trance state has ac- 
cess to some abnormal sources of information, and is 
for the time cognizant of facts which happened 
long ago or at a distance; but the question is how she 
became cognizant of them. Is it by going up the 
stream of time and witnessing those actions as they 
occurred; or is it through information received from 
the still existent actors, themselves dimly remember- 
ing and relating them; or, again, is it through the in- 


fluence of contemporary and other wise occupied minds - 


holding stores of forgotten information in their brains 
and offering them unconsciously to the perception of 
the entranced person; or, lastly, is it by falling back 
for the time into a one universal mind of which all or- 
dinary consciousness, past and present, are but por- 


tions? Ido not know which is the less extravagant | 


supposition. 
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A SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 

“Play us a tune,” cried the children, 

“Something merry and sweet, 
Like birds that sing in the summer, 

Or nodding o` the wheat, 
Dancing across the meadows 

While the warm sun burns and glows, 
“Till we fancy we smell in winter 

The breath of a sweet June rose. 


“Play us a tune,” said the mother. 
“Something tender and low, 

Like a thought that comes in the autumn. 
When the leaves are ready to go. 

When the fire on the hearth is lighted, 
And we know not which is best, 

The long, bright evenings coming, 
Or the long, bright days at rest.” 


And the dear little artist bending 
Over the swaying bow, 
Drew tones so merry and gladsome, 
Aud tones sosoft and low, 
That we scarce could tell who listened 
Which song had the sweetest words, 
The one that sang of the fireside, 
Or the one that sang of the birds. 
MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


Let us look the virtues of the American 
woman fairly in the face, and be not too 
proud to own that, in some respects at least, 
she is our superior says the London Queen. 
These respects may be more or less super- 
fical, but they are not, therefore, to be des- 
pised. There is necessarily a great deal of 
surface about life, so itis important to have 
it pleasant; we may never have occasion 
to go beyond it, and when satisfactory,it is 
always so much to the good. Now, the 
external attributes of the American lady 
are excellent. She talks well, she dresses 
well and she plays her part well socially. 
It may be worth our while to discuss these 
merits a little in detail. Mr. Bryce, in the 
third volume of his ‘American Republic,” 
leads the way. He enlarges on the bright- 
ness and quickness of American women, 
their perceptivity and receptivity, their 
keen and intelligent interest in the drama 
of human life, as well as their readiness to 
act a lively part in it. They are both capa- 
ble and eager, and ail alive to their finger 
tips. Further, they are thoroughly self- 
reliant; they take their lives into their own 
hands, and manage theirown affairs, for 
the most part, without men’s intervention. 
They expect men to be gallant ‘enough to 
give assistance when it is asked for, 
especially in the shape of money. But 
they do not tolerate interference or con- 
straint. Now, setting aside the occasional 
charm of a ‘‘clinging” attitude in women, 
it must be a great relief to most men to get 
rid of all care and responsibility in regard 
to them. Besides, there is more to interest 
the man as a spectator; the play of life 
among his womenkind is more entertaining, 
more fresh and varied to him, when he is 
not the sole motor and guide of itall. In 
this way he gains in amusement what he 
loses in glory.. But the American woman 
does not confine herself entirely to what we 
call in England the ‘‘feminine sphere”; she 
has something to say of general affairs; she 
takes an interest ip all that goes on in the 
world of business and of politics,and has de- 
cided opinions upon it, which she expresses 
freely and with the incisiveness which 
distinguishes conversation in her country. 
She not only talks well, she talks a great 
deal. It is œ nventional with us to regard 
this as a drawback; but I venture to think 
that on the whole itis ‘‘an excellent thing 
in woman.” English women do not talk 
nearly enough, and in general socicty they 
seldom talk with effect. Timidity, innate 
reserve, and the habit of following conver- 
Sationally in the man’s wake, check that 
spontaneity and liveliness in talk which is 
woman’s natural dower. Women ought to 
re in conversation, and in America they 

o. 


No sooner are the Swiss girls large 
enough to possess the requisite physical 
strength thag. they are set to the most ser- 
vile work thé®:and affords, says a traveler. 
The child has a panier basket fitted to her 
shoulders at the earliest possible moment 
and she drops it only when old age, prema- 
ture, but merciful, robs her of power to 
carry it longer. I have seen sweet little 
girls of twelve or fourtcen staggering down 
a mountain side or along a rough pathway 
under the weight of bundles of fagots as 
large as their bodies, which they no sooner 
dropped than they hurried back for others. 
I have seen girls of fifteen years, barefooted 
and bareheaded and, in the blistering rays 


of an August sun, breaking up the ground 
by swinging mattocks heavy enough to tax 
the strength of an able-bodied man. I 
have known & young miss no older than 
these to be employed as a porter for carry- 
ing the baggage of travelers up and down 
the steepest mountain path in all the region 
round about. She admitted that it was 
sometimes very hard to take another step, 
but she must doit. And she carried such an 
amount of baggage! A stout-limbed guide 
is protected by law, so that he can not be 
compelled to carry above twenty-five 
pounds; but the limit to the burden put 
upon girls is their inability to stand up 
under anything more. But the burden in- 
creases with the age and strength of the 
burden-bearers till by the time the girls 
come to womanhood there is no sort of 
menial toil in which they do not bear a 
hand, and quite commonly the chief hand. 


* The conclusion to be drawn from the 
facts and figures contained in the -report of 
the chief examiner of the Civil Service 
Commission is that women as a rule are 
in many respects smarter than men. The 
examiners figures show that out of 43,957 
persons examined in Washington for all 
branches of the civil service, not including 
the railway mail service, there were 4,745 
women or 10 4-5 per cent. Out of the total 
number examined only 26,790, or a little 
over half passed. Of this number 13 4-5 per 
cent. were women, The percentage of 
women passed was three times larger than 
the percentage of women examined, thus 
showing that the women did much better 
as a class than the men. Of, to put it 
another way, nearly four-fifths of the 
women examined were successful, while 
nearly half of the men failed. The records 
for shorter periods were all in the same 
way. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
women were so much brighter than the 
men, the latter are always preferred by 
ofticials when calling for clerks. About 90 
per cent. of all the calls made are for men, 
the officials claiming that they are more 
faithful and careful. According to the 
chief examiner, the average age of those 
taking the examination is about 30 years, 
and. the applicants belong to all classes. 
Some are believed to undergo the examin- 
ations out of curiosity, but nearly all are in 
earnest, and take frequent occasion during 
the examinations to remind the examin- 
ers that they want office and want it 
badly. 


The army of society business women in 
England increases constantly. Lady Brooke 
has lately opened ashop where needlework 
and fine underwear is sold. She employs, 
itis said, a large number of girls, skilled 
workwomen, to whom she pay 5 shillings 
per week. Probably the first lady laun- 
dress is Lady Wimborne, who has estab- 
lished a very successful laundry on her 
husband's estate in Dorsetshire. She has 
secured several large contracts for hotel 
washing, and her business energy and 


methods are said to command the respect. 


and admiration of all cognizant of them. 
Although started to furnish occupation for 
poor girlsin a neighboring town, the enter- 
prise has been conducted with such skill as 
to have been self-supporting from the 
first, and is now yeilding its founders a 
profitable income. 


Hannah More records in her diary a story 
which she calls ridiculous, but which 
afforded her a deal of pleasure. Once 
when she was visiting the Garricks, the 
great actor, afterdinner, read her last poem 
with all his pathos and all his grace. 
“I think,” says the good old maid, “I 
never was so ashamed in my life; but he 
read it so superlatively that I cried like a 
child. Only to think what a scandalous 
thing, to cry at the reading of one’s own 
poetry.” But it seems Mrs. Garrick cried 
too,and made many apologies for crying at 
her husband’s reading. “And,” Hannah 
continues, ‘‘she got out of the scrape by 
pretending she was touched at the story, 
and I by saying the same thing of the 
reading.” 


In the course of « brief address at the 
Buriington (Eng.) school for girls lately 
when Mr. Gladstone distributed the prizes, 
he said: ‘‘Well, ladies, you who belong to 
the favored half of the human race, 
enormous changes have taken place, not 
only in your actual, but also in your pros- 
pective, position, as members of socicty. 
It is almost terrible to look back upon the 
state of women 60 years ago, upon the 
manner in which they were viewed by the 
law, and the scanty provision made for 
their welfare, and the gross injustice, the 
flagrant injustice, the shameful injustice 
to which in certain particulars they were 
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subjected. Great changes have taken 
place, and still greater, I will not say are 
impending, but are much discussed.” 


of gold, the spirit goes to his own grave, 
and sits thereon, patiently waiting for the 
archangel Gabriel to descend and with his 
mighty trumpet-blast, awake the slumber- 
ing hosts, and rehabilitate the spirits, in 
their immortal bodies; the corruptible flesh 
sown, to be reaped incorruptible. 

There are visions of the son of man, 
coming in a cloud, and of the hosts gath- 
ering for final judgment, and of the 
separation of the sheep and goats to their 
many mansioned heaven, or torturous hell. 
Time passes unreckoned as mortals reckon 
it. The spirit sits and waits, not alone,for 
there are many such. Down sweeps a 
band of planetary spirits, on their errand 
of mercy and love. ‘‘ Friend! why do you 
sit here? come with us and learn the laws 
that govern the universe. Why sit you 
brooding in darkness, while the beams of 
light are streaming from the source divine? 
Fear not we will help you, and every 
stumbling-block shall be removed from 
your feet. Come up higher friend!” But 
he answers. ‘I know not what you speak 
of, I am waiting for the judgment-day, - 
and for Gabriel to blow his trumpet, and 
resuscitate these bodies buried here”. Then 
follows explanations, which probably have 
no effect, and arguments without. result. 
Again and again the higher spirits come 
with a word of loving advice, and finally 
the spirit begins to realize the fallacy of 
his belief. When he reaches that point, 
there is no difficulty afterwards if he is 
inclined to advance, in knowledge and truth. 

Others there are who have learned 
something of the truth on earth-life, and 
therefore have not to outlive those earthly 
conditions. The conditions of spirits are 
as diverse asare those of mortals. Un- , 
shackled by the body and its physical ' 
wants, the requirements of the disembodied 
spirits are spiritual. 
of natural economy, each individual gains 
in proportion to his needs, desires and 
capabilities; that which is best calculated 
to aid in his development. Wonderful, 
and inconceivable to mortals, is the depth 
of knowledge the planetary spirits have 
attained. l 

Past all mortal conception, the harmon- 
ies of music compared with which the 
earthly music is as buc a feeble thrill of the 
awakening birdling, to the full chorus of 


Dr. Helen L. Betts of Boston, is the first 
woman physician chosen to visit the labo- 
ratory of Prof. Koch of Berlin for the pur- 
pose of investigating his discovery. She 
has been delegated by the Woman's Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania, of which she 
is a graduute. 


ANTIQUITIES OF OUR CONTINENT. 


In various parts of this country sundry 
ancient remains have recently been brought 
to light,and the reports about them are of 
interest to the students of American 
archeology. 

In Texas, near the town of Carnesville. 
three explorers have discovered an’ ancient 
place of sepulture in which there are many 
catacombs containing the petrified remains 
of an unknown race. Among the articles 
unearthed were ancient pieces of sculpture 
and weapons of war. 

In New Mexico. near Albuquerque, an 
ancient smelting furnace, filled with ore, 
was discovered a few days ago. Not far 
offa bar of smelted silver was found. 
The furnace was five feet high and three 
feet square, and was so built that heat 
could b? evenly distributed to every part 
by a system of pipes. 

In Colorado, near Red Cliff, about. a 
fortnight ago, sundry prehistoric relics 
were discovered by miners in a cave that 
had been the place of sepulture of a prim- 
itive American race, and had been closed 
for ages. The petrified bones of human 
beings and beasts were found 400 feet be- 
neath the surface, and, though the latest 
report tells only of the beginning of opera- 
tions, the miners had dug up a hardened 
cc pper knife twelve inches long, with an 
oval handle, 

We have a report from Paris, Tex., of 
the discovery of some interesting remains 
of the old Spanish explorers and miners. A 
fox that was pursued by a party of hunters 
took refuge in a rock pile, and when the 
hunters moved some of the loose rock 
they saw thatit covered the mouth of a cave, 
on the sides of which were traces of tool 


work. The cive widened into a large the wildwood songsters in their glory. 
chamber, from which there were branch- | Above and over all is the spirit of love, _ 
ing passages, evidently constructed by the redeemer of the world, the one-thiig-: 


in mortal or immortal life which satisfies 
the vague longing of every soul. Here 
shall all inspirations find a language, 
every loving word and deed bloom 
eternally, and every spirit grows towards 
the fulness of knowledge, amid ‘The 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.’’ 


human skill. Among the things found 
were some valuable minerals, fragments of 
iron tools, bits of pottery, and pieces of 
heavy wicker baskets. In a large cham- 
ber a human skeleton was found. There 
seems to be no doubt that these remains are 
Spanish. 

Within the last few years the discoveries 
of ancient prehistoric relics and Spanish 
remains in the vast region lying between the 
Yellowstone river and the Gulf of Mexico 
have been extensive and important. Those 
near Albuquerque are being examined by a 
commission from the Interior Department 
and geologists from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The same parties will doubtless 
examine the Colorado and Texas remains 
here spoken of. Their official reports will 
be looked for with interest. 


HOW LOVE SAVED A LIFE. © 


To THe Epitor: First permit me to 
thank you for the kindness which prompted 
you to send me THE JOURNAL. To me it is 
now not only the one single true friend vis- -- 
iting’me in my lonely isolated situation, 
and enfeebled health, but it furnishes me 
food for thought and is an aid to soul 
growth. 


The excellent and startling article of 
Julian Hawthorne, ‘‘How Love Saved a 
Life,” page, 502 (6), Jan. 3d, 1891, hada 
parallel case in my own family some six- 
teen years ago. The deceased was our 
daughter Mary. Love for her was the im- 
pelling cause to action, and the means em- 
ployed, human magnetism. Our daughter 
was at the time keeping house for two of 
her brothers, running a farm in Catawissa, 
Mo., and the rest of my family lived 
on another farm four miles distant. Mary 
was suddenly taken ill, and the physician, 
Dr. C. Wilson, of Lexington, Ky., then on 
a visit to his nephew,a friend of our family, 
diagnosed her case which was one of ma- 
larial fever. In two days she got much 
worse, and we were apprised of her illness | 
and hastened to her side. After a careful 
examination of her condition, I'told Dr. Wil- 
son that there was much congestion of the 
brain and sent for Dr. Ditwilder, of Cata- 
wissa to counsel with us. He agreed with 
me, and the treatment was changed. But 
in spite of all we could do she sank rap- 
idly, and the morning following both the 
doctors despaired of being able to save her. | 
About 10 a. M. Dr. Wilson sitting by the 
side of the bed with his fingers on her pulse 
remarked to me, who was standing at the | 
foot of the bed, that she would soou leave : 


WAITING FOR GABRIEL. 


By M. Scorr CAMERON. 


Readers of Tuk JOURNAL are interested 
in whatever pertains to the philosophy of 
Spiritualism. A spirits condition after 
passing from mortal life is a topic for fre- 
quent discussion and inquiry; hence the 
following which is claimed to have been 
given inspirationally may be of interest: 

To those who believe in immortality, and 
yetare hedged about with the old and 
superstitious idea that a spirit is changed 
by death in the twinkling of an eye into an 
angel of light, or consigned to realms of 
darkness and woe, I will endeavor to give 
what light and knowledge I possess on the 
subject. ‘. 

A disembodied spirit at the time of its 
passing, 1s in no respect different from an 
embodied spirit in its moral character. In- 
decd it is oftenthe case that a long time 
elapses before the spirit is aware of the 
change. Hovering round familiar places, 
seeing, yet unseen, speaking to the friends 
and companions in the old familiar way, 
unheeded and unanswered, it painfully 
and slowly dawns upon the spirit that 
there has been some change, and that the 
occupation and place on earth, have some- 
how slipped aside. Then gradually he 
recognizes that he is among the so-called 
dead. Al the thoughts and ideas enter- 
tained of a future life are unchanged. 

Looking around, and seeing no shining 
hosts bearing conquering palms, and harps 
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us. Istepped tothe door and called my 
‘wife, returning immediately to my former 
position, closely watching every lineament 
of her dear countenance. With what poign- 


~ant sorrow I noticed the dew of death 


Spreading over her brow, the eyes glaze, 
and finally her chin drop, none but those 
who have watched a loved one pass from 
Just as Dr. Wilson said 
to me, ‘‘she is gone,” her mother and two 
brothers entered the room. I told the doc- 
tor she was not, and requested my wife to 
be calm and come to my side. I could not 
believe her dead, but thought her soul in 
the state of transition and fully believed I 
could retain it in its tabernacle. I placed 
my hands on the soles of her feet, then icy 
cold, and rivited my gaze on her glazed 
eyes, Oh! how fervently I then prayed 
for strength and success. For about five 
minutes, which to me scemed an age, I re- 
mained in that position, endeavoring to 
charge her body with my magnetism, and 
all the power of my will centered on the de- 
sire that the departing spirit might remain 
en rapport with her body. Slowly I felt a 
very gentle warmth. near my fingers, I 
removed my right hand from the feet, 
spreading the fingers of my left over her 
soles, bent my body forward and extended 
my right one toward her head, never for 
one moment relaxing my will force. After 
some time the rigidity of the facial 
muscles became natural, slowly the eyes. 
lost their glassy stare and the mouth grad- 
ually closed Dr. Wilson, who had in- 
tently watched me, no doubt considering 
me demented, said, ‘ʻI feel a fluttering of 
the pulse.” Shortly after, Mary, looking 
at me said: ‘‘Oh father! why did you 
not let me go?’ and dropped into a calm 
sleep. Dr. Wilson rose from his chair 
and addressed me, saying: ‘‘Doctor you 
have done what no medicine could do, I 
now leave your daughter in your care.” 
She rapidly gained her health and lived to 
be the mother of two children. 
S. M. ROTHHAMMER. 
ST. CLAIR, Mo. 


PARADISE. 


The following extract from an editorial 
on ‘‘Paradise,” found in an old copy of the 
Investigator is worth reproducing for its 
fine thought and etpresson: 


The conception of an eternal hell isa 
It is not more repug- 
nant to our reason than it is revolting to 
our feelings. Except to the mind of a 
monster, its contemplation can afford no 


pleasure or satisfaction of any kind, even 


for a moment. Asa fable, it is unredeemed 
either by poetical fancy or moral beauty. 
It is a conception of unmixed horror and 
perfect deformity. Notso the conception 
of a Paradise. There is much of poetical, 
even of moral beauty, in the idea of some 
bright and tranquil and happy land, far 
from the selfish bustle and gnawing cares 
of earth; some sunny heaven where the 
weary voyager rests in peace and pleasure, 
the clouds and storms that darkened his 
worldly pilgrimage all blown over; some 
quiet and glorious home where the severed 
ties of kindred and of friendship and of 
love shall be reunited at last and forever; 
where there is neither sense of sorrow, nor 
fear of disappointment; where the wounded 
spirit shall have repose, and the broken 


. heart find comfort; where all our brightest 


dreams shall be realized, all our best affec- 
tions gratified, and all our earthly griefs 
and separations forgotten. or remembered 
only asa gloomy night dream, when we 
awaken inthe morning to hope and hap- 
piness. All religions have profited by this 
enticing conception. The church, in every 
age, has preached of paradise. Even the 
rudest indian has been told of heaven: 
“Some safer world in depths of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the wat’ry_ waste, 


Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 


A MODERN PROPHECY. 


To tHe Epitor: As my “Isolated 
Fact” seems to have excited more or less 
interest among your readers, I send another 
still more striking which demands the 
attention of the psychologist. Among the 
most curious prophecies given by Mrs, 
Hamillton was one in relation to my mother, 
While describing our home ina distant 
villiage she came suddenly upon three steps 
that led into a garden from the kitchen. 
Here she stopped exclaiming ‘‘tell grandma 
to beware of these steps; I see two falls for 
grandma, in one she will sprain her ankle, 
in the other she will slip from these steps 
and injure her leg.” 

‘About three months afterwards my 


., mother. did turn her foot, giving it a 


sudden twist which left her with a lame 
ankle, and in the December following she 
id slip from those identical steps and 


splinter the ‘‘shin-bone,” the double 
injury proving a serious accident. At the 
moment of my mother’s fall, I was arrang- 
ing a chapter for a forth-coming book on 
prophecy, collecting notes from eminent 
authors upon the subject, and was slowly 
drifting with the tide of opinion away from 
the theory of literal prediction as a pos- 
sible modern fact, when ‘‘those steps” 
proved a ‘‘stumbling stoñe” and ‘‘rock of 
offense.” in the way of my firmest con- 
viction. I slipped from much homely faith 
and well grounded theory into a perfect 
quagmire of Joubt and disgust. Here was 
an instance of literal prediction, neither 
ambigous nor fallible. Itcould be account- 
ed, for upon no theory of mind reading, 
mental reflection or cunning coincidence; a 
modern prophecy pure and simple, given 
by a person in a perfectly normal state of 
mind and body six months before it occur- 
ed a poor woman who used her innate 
psychic powers to get her living, ignored 
by the wise,and alternately patronized and 
ridiculed by the ignorant until her death, 
which, by the way, she also foresaw. Peace 
to her ashes! May she rise to haunt the in- 
telligence and philanthropy of our cultured 
age until sensitives are treated with the 
consideration and care their delicate organ- 
izations demand, until the trve medium 
meets with the protection and patronage 
necessary to the highest development, and 
ignorance can no longer be imposed upon 
by the charlatan and the fraud. 


JULIA SADLER HOLMES. 


THE UNIVERSE A UNIT. 


To tHE Eprror: That clearheaded 
thinker, B F. Livingston, usually very 
lucid in the treatment of any subject that 
engages his pen, seems a little awry when 
he says that volcanoes, wind storms, ete., 
are not like organized matter under the 
contro] and supervision of mind. If the 
universe be an organism in the same sense 
that the human body is, it is hard to see 
that any of its forces are at loose ends, or 
beyond the control of mind. He admits 
storms have beneficent results; and so we 
might say of moralevil. Thus far then, 
mind is admissable in the whole economy of 
nature, It is but a comfirmation of the 
persistance of force, and that continuity of 
energy that makes the universe one, not- 
withstanding its infinite complexity. 
~“ Were cyclones absolute evils, as if dom- 
inated by the ‘‘prince of the power of the 
air,” then an alien and disturbing force 
breaks the chain of continuity, and the 
correlated forces that make a beneficent 
unit are refractory, and that for harmony 
is impossible. Movements of matter I 
take to be automatic, under the super- 
vision of mind; yet both mind and matter 
are restricted by a law of necessity, as are 
the waves of the sea. Freedom is given 
to all the elements; but it is the freedom of 
a fly in a bottle. All good is in the en- 
velope of evil; and evil itself is but an inci- 
dent in the grand drama of evolution. We 
cannot grasp the infinite plan of life, for 
the reason that humanity is yet in its cradle: 
but we can have faith that some eternal 
good awaits us beyond our little horizon. 

The terrific storm, with its thunder and 
lightning, cleanses the air of all its im- 
purities and restores the equilibrium of its 
constituent elements; and so the rioteus 
passions of men drive the wheels of amoral 
progress. The French revolution was not 
an unmitigated curse, nor were the cruel- 
ties of the Spanish inquisition. As the 
blood of martyrs was the seed of the 
church, so redhanded persecution was fol- 
lowed by freedom of thought. All prog- 
ress comes by reason of a rebound, and 
thus, as in our cosmogony, there is an 
occasional eddy and backwater in ‘‘the 
stream of tendency that makes for right- 
eousness.” Happen what will, there is a 
‘divinity that shapes our ends rough hew 


them as we may.” 
PINEŁLAs, FLA. $ R. E. NEELD. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC WAYS. 


To THE Epitor: In 1861, when Victor 
Emanuel was proclaimed king of Italy, 
Pius 1X. declared that he could not, with- 
ouc gravely wounding his conscience, make 
any alliance with modern civilization. 
Shortly after that he, in one of his allocu- 
tions, condemned that same modern civil- 
ization which does not prevent even her- 
etics from taking public office and which 
opens Catholic schools to their children. 
In 1864 he published a syllabusin which 
he fulminated against the whole democratic 
theory and opposed categorically, and with 
the most tremendous energy, almost every 
achievement of science which led to liber- 
alism in thought and action.. 

In 1867 he published an encyclical letter 
against the Italian government, and- con- 
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demned all the laws voted by the national 
parliament for secularizing the estates of 
the church. He declared against the in- 
creased facilities for the higher instruction 
of women in France, against the liberal 
laws which Austria was beginning to 
make in harmony with modern ideas— 
laws recognizing the liberty of conscience 
and of the press, mixed marriages. primary 
instruction, etc. These laws, he said, 
were abominable, contrary to doctrine and 
to the rights and constitution of the 
church. 

Leo XII. is willing to pose as a repub- 
lican to help overthrow the Italian govern- 
ment. He is now engaged on a letter of 
advice to labor and socialist parties. No 
nation escapes his meddling impertinence. 
The whole Roman Catholic system is a 
“galvanized hypocrisy.” 

Its politics and religion are a system of 
expedients. Its end and aim is dominion. 
For the people it has degradation and 
Slavery. King and priest and slave are 
names we have fought against for hun- 
dreds of years; still we have no peace from 
their evil machinations. We are in the 
midst of a campaign of craft @nd intrigue. 
We remember the past. 


“Loyola rising from his deep perdition, 
With fierce Saint Dominic by fre edom stood 
And the cowled murderers of the Inquisition, 
Samd themselves with freedom’s flesh and 
o! 


The attrition of intelligent forces and the 
divine integrity of human nature, when left 
free from priestly guile, are our best de- 
fenses. Let us work to diffuse light in 
school and lecture room, in press and pul- 
pit. K. E. A. 


SHALL WE WEAR BLACK IN MOURN- 
ING FOR THE DEPARTED? 


To tub Eprror: While wesee the silent, 
sorrowful mourners robed in deepest hue, 
and enveloped in a garb darker than the 
darkness of night, the ‘Te Seems to be the 
universal answer ‘tyes’ to the question. 
Why dowe wear black when death has 
taken our dear ones? To signify sorrow 
at the fulfilling of natural law? As an 
emblem of grief at the parting from our 
dearest ones? 
retire from the gay scenes of life till time 
has alleviated the trouble and numbed the 
memory of their absence? Or, because it is 
the custom of the country and we dare not 
rebel against what our friends might say? 
More than all these, it is according to the 
forms of religion we embrace. 

But surely we ought not to mourn when 


a weary spirit is set free, when it goes 
to a = spiritual environment  surpassiug 


that of earthly life. We should not re- 
reget that God’s laws are fulfilled, and 
drape the body in mourning for one who 
has attained the possibilities of spirit life. 
Would we, for our own satisfaction, wish 
to keep our loved ones from the higher life? 
We must needs have areligion that teaches 
us the importance of right living, that 
helps the soul to assert itself over things ma- 
terial; and to see with eyes not mortal our 
friends in form not material, to hear as an 
inspiration the higher truths of the spirit- 
ual world, by being impressed with their 
presence, Shall we wear black when death 
has taken our loved ones? No, let us open 
our homes to the sunshine and our hearts 
to the loving, arraying our bodies in pleas- 
ing colors, as old earth does -after the death 
of winter, when spring brings back the life 
we thought was dead. 
; Mary FitLD-HAMMOND. 


”UPWARD STEPS.”—JACKSON ON 
STEBBINS’S BOOK. 


To rue Epitror: I observe you have 
advertised in to-day’s issue of Tue JOUR- 
NAL our old friend G. B. Stebbins’s “Up- 
ward Steps of Seventy Years.’ 

We are delighted with the book, and I 
would like to “specially recommend it to 
your readers and to everybody else. I do 
this without fee or reward of any kind, 
solely through regard for our mutual friend 
and earnest appreciation of the volume. It 
is rich in entertaining and instructive rem- 
iniscences of many worthy and historical 
characters, grandly illustrative of the 
growth of our age toward light and free- 
dom, and is all written in the well- known, 
clear and happy style of his other writ- 
ings. 

fis chapters upon Spiritualism and natur- 
al religion and ap sal psychical science are 
very valuable. aken all together, I know 
of no book in modern literature so well 
calculated to do good, to entertain, to in- 
struct, to interest every mature and sym- 
pathetic mind, or, as I jocularly tell the 
folks, ‘‘to make one wise into salvation 
through faith” in the everlasting reign of 


As an explanation that we | 


the righteous laws of growth and develop- 

ment, as shown by the facts of history and 

science. Amen! 
Hockessin, DEL. 


A WORD FROM MRS. DUNIWAY. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway. of Port- 
land, Oregon, isa woman of ability, repu- 
tation ahd intiuence, and although the fol- 
lowing from a personal letter by her to 
the editor of THE JOURNAL was not written 
for publication, it is of a character to in- 
terest our readers generally, and we know 
that our good friend, the writer, will pardon 
the freedom taken in publishing it: 

Your efforts to lift the psychic phenom- 
ena of the period above the piane of spec- 
ulative humbuggery and stamp it with the 
seal of indisputable science, are worthy of 
all praise. I have for many years been 
aware that there was vastly more truth in 
psychic phenomena than is dreamed of by 
the average Christian. But it is an en- 


J. G. JACKSON. 


couraging omen when standard-bearers . 


like Professor Swing, Dr. Thomas’ and 
Frances Willard can openly endorse you in 
your own columns, even though they do 
not yet deem it safe to speak the whole 
truth in Unity. The Union Signal and 
other conservative papers where their ad- 
vanced opinions would, if expressed, create 
either a revolution or a panic. The world 
is progressing and you, my good friend, are 
a valiant leader of its hosts. That your 
hands may be upheld and your steps di- 
rected, in the future as in the past, by the 

ever-living power of an excarnated host; 
and that you and your good wife may reap 
to the full the well-earned result of your 
labors, is the sincere desire of your admirer 
and friend. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE S. P. R. 


The next meeting of the Branch will be 
held at the Association Hall, corner of 
Berkeley and Boylston streets, on Tuesday, 
January 27th, at 8 p. m., with the follow- 
ing programme: 

1. Report of some recent experiments in 
automatic writing, by T. Barkworth, to be 
read by the secretary. 

2. Report of some sittings with Mrs. 
Piper in America, by R. Hodgson. 

No admittance except by ticket. Specia. 
tickets are sent to members and associates. 
Other tickets, each of which will admit 
three persons, will enable members and 
associates to introduce their friends. Extra 
tickets may be obtained by members or 
associates on application to Richard Hodg- 
son, secretary, 5 Boylston place, Boston, 
Mass. 


Of Mr. G. B. Stebbins’s ‘Upward Steps 
of Seventy Years” Unity says: 


Mr. Stebbins is well known as a lecturer 
and writer on modern Spiritualism and 
other liberal topics. Mr. Stebbins was an 
active worker in theanti-slavery movement, 
is a pronounced advocate of woman's rights 
and a believer iu the spirit of human ad- 
vancement all along the line. His autobi- 
ography of seventy years covers the most 
exciting and progressive period of Amer- 
ica’s histcry and contains many interesting 
and valuable reminiscences. 


Detroit Free Press on “Upward Steps”: 
“Mr. Stebbins is a- well-known . De- 
troiter....... He has met many notable 
people and has had many unusual experi- 
ences. These he tells, and having some- 
thing to tell, telis them well.” 


K. E. A writes: Edward King in his 
book, ‘‘Europein Storm and Calm” pp.356, 
says: “I shall not soon forget an anecdote 
which a friend told me of his first walk 
over a field of battle during the French and 
Russian war. He said that the frozen 
corpses scattered hither and yon. impressed 
him even more than did the groans and 
shrieks of those who were still living. and 
to whom no help could be given for hours. 
While passing a heap of Mobile Guards 
who had evidently been killed all at once, 
and nearly every one of whom was grasp- 
ing vigorously his gun, he saw one hand- 


some fellow lying so quietly pallid in the . 


cold moonlight that he was tempted to 
approach and note his rank. It was a 
young soldier hulding in his stiffened hand 
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a gun labeled ‘N. Y. U.S. A’. He said 
that he removed the cap from the corpse's 
head and unclinching the cold fingers 
took the gun, and carried away these 
souvenirs to Versailles. He affirms seri- 
ously that for five nights afterwards he 
was awakened regularly, at the same 
hour, by the graspof a relentless hand 
upon his arm, and felt that he was strug- 
gling with an invisible force. ‘It was’ he 
said, ‘the dead Guard Mobile trying to 
get his gun back again.’ ” 


A young man in this city who was 
hypnotized a short time ago by a doctor 
was told that the next morning at 8 o'clock 
he must paint the house he lived in 
a brilliant red, says a Chicago paper. On 
coming out of the hypnotic state, he re- 
membered nothing at all what had oc- 
curred, and went about his work as usual. 
Next morning, precisely at 8 o'clock, the 
idea came to him. He looked at the house, 
and said that it struck him very forcibly 
that the walls would look very nice if 
Of course those who were in- 
terested in theexperiment were on hand,and 
said that it was of no use to paint the house 
red. They, however,had no effect on him; 
he was determined to give the house a coat 
of red paint. He actually went to work 
on the job, and only when told .that his 
freak was a result of the hypnotic experi- 
ment did he cease work. 


Mr.S. L, Tyrrell, Fox Lake, Wis., writes: 
Yours of January 7th is received. I am 
glad my reply to your important sixth 
question was thought worthy the award. 
It is doubtless one of nature's kindest com- 
vensations to the old that she so often sub- 
stitutes a happy egotism for declining in- 
tellect, and hence I was doubly gratified at 
‘the favorable comment on my article. as it 
seemed encouraging evidence that al- 
though I had reached the very suspicious 
age of 77, I might still venture occasionally 
a brief contribution to THE JOURNAL. I 
hope to be able to send something before 
long. By your wise and independent dis- 
crimination, THE JOURNAL in its scientific 
and literary contents has become the peer 
of any religious periodical of the time, 
and no intelligent person need hesitate to 
circulate it among any class of people. 


To tell the truth of electricity, about 
which we are wont to speak glibly enough, 
and which we introduce into our equations 
quite as a matter of course,we know, 
directly, absolutely nothing whatever says 
the Electrical World. Concerning electri- 
cal energy we know much; but the factor 
of it which we call electricity eludes alike 
our senses and intelligence. From a prac- 
tical point of view, electricity is hardly 
more than a mathematical coefficient, of 
which we may in due seascn learn the 
physical significance. 


Minot J. Savage is coming back to Chi- 
cago. This will be joyful news for thou- 
sands of liberal religious people in this city. 
He istobe the minister of the Church of 
the Messiah on Michigan boulevard. It is 
most opportune that this strong man is to 
represent advanced thought in this city 
during the years when vast numbers from 
all parts of the world will fiock here. Rev. 
Mr. Utter, the retiring minister, is to take 
charge of a mission church at Salt Lake 
City, where the Unitarian Association sees 
a hopeful field: l 


Tne calendars that come ın the fall are 
as numerous as the flowers that bloom in 
the spring. Many further resemble the 
flowers in that they come without being sent 
for, and fade after a very brief existence. 
One of the most sensible and business-like 
calendars that we have seen comes to us 
from N. W. Ayer & Son, Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Agents, Philadelphia—bears their 
“keeping everlastingly atit” imprint. It isso 


‘gible to make a remedy. 


large and clear that its dates. can be easily 
distinguished across an office, and is prin- 
ted in a manner to reconcile the most fas- 
tidious to its company fora year. It is 
sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents. 


Josiah P. Mendum, for more than half a 
century proprietor and publisher of the 


Boston Investigator, died last week at his 


home in Melrose, Mass., in his eightieth 
year. Years ago it required courage to 
publish a paper like the Investigator, which 
did good work in battling against the ab- 
surdities of orthodoxy and advocating the 
principles of secular government. Mr. 
Mendum was respected for his personal 
qualities by his neighbors and all who 
knew him personally. 


Rev. Solon Lauer writes from Boston: I 
am back from the Rocky Mountains, and 
so much improved in health that I have ac- 
cepted a ca'l to the Unitarian Society at 
Chicopee, Mass., where I hope to be able 
to_hold the fort in the interests of a broad 
and reverent religion. 


W. Harral, of Houston, ‘Texas, writes 
that a Mrs. Smith of that city is a medium 
who holds séances at which manifestations 
of a wonderful character occur, under con- 
ditions precluding the possibility of decep- 
tion. There are, he says, fifteen to twenty- 
five materializations every night. 


Anthony Higgins, a man of brilliant in- 
tellect, but erratic and given todissipation, 
well known years ago as a radical lecturer, 
passed to spirit life from Washington, D. 
C., on the lith. His remains were crema- 
ted at Baltimore. 


Mr. A. A. Thomas writes from Florida: 
I like THE JOURNAL better and better and 
look for it weekly. Although it is worth 
much more than I pay for it, I wish it was 
twice as large. 


CATARRH CURED. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the 


means of a certain cure before it is 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. 


too 
J. 


late. This 
A. Lawrence, New York, 


you can easily do by sending a self 
who wiil send you 


FREE, by return mali, a copy of the original recelpt for preparing the best and surest remedy ever 


discovered for the cure o 


Catarrh in all its various stages. 


Over one million cases of this dreadful, 


disgusting, and often-times fatal disease have been cured permanently during the past five years by the use 


of this medicine. Write to-da 


for this FREE recipe. 
of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longer, if you desire a s 


Its timely use may save you from the death toils 
y and permanent cure. Address 


Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren, Street, New York. 


‘event WATERPROOF COLLAR or CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
to Split.: 


Not to Discolor:? 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


BE UP 
TO 


Not 
THE MARK 


j 4 


RADE 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


- SEVENTY 


To cure Riliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation. 
Malaria. Liver Complaints, take the safe 
and certain remedy, SMITH’S 
Ose the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot- 
te) They are the most comvenient; suit all ages. 

‘rice of either size, 25 conte per bottie. 


‘LESSING * 7. 17. 70; Ph vure, 


OtO-BT8' 
pane! size of this picture. for 4 
"his «CuUppers or stamps). 
JF sMiTiaco ‘ 
Makers vf Bite Beans St Louis, Mo. 


e O TT ores 
g 
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“What is Scrofula | \'IRITUAL REMEDIES. 


3¢ is that impurity in the blood, which, accumu- 
fating in the glands of the neck, produces un- 
sightly lumps or swellings; which causes painful 
Yunning sores on the arms, legs, or feet; whic!- 
adevelopes ulcers in the eyes, ears, or nose, often 
causing blindness or deafness; which is the origin 
of pimples, cancerous growths, or many other 
manifestations usually ascribed to “ humors: 
It is a more formidable enemy than consumption 
or cancer alone, for scrofula combines the worst 
possible features of both. Being the most ancient, 
it is the most general of all diseases or affections, 
for very few persons are entirely free from it. 

How can it be cured? By taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which, by the cures it has accomplished, 
often when other medicines have failed, has 
proven itself to be a potent and peculiar medicine 
for this disease. For all affections of the blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is unequalled, and some of the 
cures it has effected are really wonderful. If you 
suffer from scrofula in any of its various forms, 
be sure to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Soldbyalldruggists. $1; six for$5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Intelligent Readers will notice that 


Tutt’s Pills 


are not “warranted to cure” all classes 
of diseases, but only such as result . 
from a disordered liver, viz: 


Vertigo, Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Costiveness, Bilious 
Colic, Flatulence, etc. 


For these they are not warranted in- 
fallible, but are as nearly so as itis 
Price, 25cts. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the abovo diseaso; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in ite efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. Ces 181 Pearl Bta N. Y. 
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Rh URINE 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


—_———— 


“ Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders*'—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis.. and so says everybody. 


Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia. Dysentery, Diarrheea, 
Liver Complaint, Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache. Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis, Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 
and Fever. sy 
sone postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Society for Psychical 


Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues 8.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested: to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. ' 

Applicants for Membership in the Soctety should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Society can be obtained 
from 


RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 
Secretary for America, 
5.Boylaton.Place, Boston, Mass. 


D. D. HOME. 
His Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


\. ithin the compass of ar advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium\can be 
given; it must be read before its importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on itis 
less than value, but Mrs. Home is desirous that this 
worry should,have an extended reading in America- 
hele the book wil! bc “oid at a low 5 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. . 


For sale, wholesale an? -etal! y INO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. : 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FC- 
ETHICAL CULTURE. 


CONTENTS. 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What is a MoraPAction? Is there a Higher Law? Is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; The Social Ideal; The Rights of 
Labor; Personal Morality; On some Features of the 
Ethics of Jesus; Does the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from.a Modern 
Standpolnt; The Success and Failure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unitariantsm Falls to Satisfy; The Basta 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religtous Union. 


OPINIONS. 
W. D. HOWELL'S, in Harper's Monthly: ‘“Where it 
deals with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Salter’s 
book is consoling and inspiring.” 


Nation: “Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive. personality, modest, cour- 
ageous, simple-minded, generous and earnest.” 

Congregationalist: “Mr. Salter is so radical that 
probably only a few, even among advanced Uni- 
tarians, agree withhim. Yet he isso plainly desirous 
of tinding the truth, and so free from any tutenttonal 
irreverence that conservative Evangelical beltevers 
hardly will object to his spirit.” 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICALJOURNAL: “A few 
of the lectures give to the theoretical side of im- 
portant problems careful consideration and deep 
thought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes fragmentarily, in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Saiter's philosophic and re- 
lHgious position is evidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward thetsm and immortality of the soul, 
at least for a morally select portion `° humanity. la 
his conception of Spiritualism is prominent t ose 
aspects of it which offend his refined taste, and ,t is 
not strange therefore that he fails to appreciate this 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through study and in- 
vestigation instead of, as now, chiefly through the. 
interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and bis are 
nearly identical.” 

Cloth, 332 pages. Price, 51.50. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C, BUNDY, 


Chicago. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


This Is founded upon Revelations 12- 7-9 and wil 
oe found tnteresting. Price, 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by Jon: C. BUNDY 
_ Citcage 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


{All books noticed under this head are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
LIGI0-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 1 


The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature. 


By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, author 
of “A System of Psychology,” “The 


Problem, of Evil,” ete. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1890. 
pp. 226. 


It is suprising that Mr. Thompson can 
find time amidst the dutics of a busy pro- 
fessional life to write so many and such 
valuable works as have come from his pen 
since 1884, when he first introduced himself 
to the reading public by a systematic work 
on psychology, in two large octavo volumes. 
The reviewer is not aware that this author 
has ever written a work of fiction—al- 
though his father was a novelist and wrote 
“The Green Mountain Boy’s’—but Mr. 
Thompson shows large acquaintance .with 

` fiction, and in regard to its office in litera- 
ture, its construction and_ its scientific. 
moral and esthetic value he has clear 
conceptions, and decided views. Fiction 
he defies as a representation of human 
experience, or that of beings with like 
faculties to those of men. Experience in- 
volves a selective process, combining de- 
tails into one whole in which the general 
impression prevails and to which the par- 
ticulars are subordinated; hence bringing 
‘together details without regard to the 
genera! effect and plan is fatal to art, 
though it may have a scientific interest. 
There must always be a selection of objects 
of interest from a large number of unin- 
teresting things in experience. Things of 
current interest chietly occupy the mind of 
readers moulding their thoughts and feel- 
ings. Thestory thatem bodies and reproduces 
some phase of present life or brings out 
some underlying thought in the general 
mind, which is struggling for expression, 
will have the most readers. Mr. Thomp- 
son discusses realism and idealism in an 
admirable manner, showing that realism 
could not, if it would, dispense with cre- 
ativness except by abolishing art and reduc- 
ing it to science, and that the value of 
creative art is determined by the artist's 
appreciation and fulness of beauty and the 
faithfulness with which he records what 
he has received. In fiction the realistic in 
life should be reproduced under the guid- 
ance of ideals formed by the synfhetic and 


4 ~ gelective activities of the mind. 


The work is characterized by discrim- 
ination and taste as well as profound 
thought, and the style is scholarly and lucid. 
There is not a little original thought in the 
book. 


Is This Your Son, My Lord? A Novel. 
By Helen H. Gardner. Boston:Arena Pub- 
lishing House, 1890. pp. 258. Price, paper, 
50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


The author of this work is already 
known to the public by her previous books 
“Men, Women and Gods’ and “A Thought- 
less Yes,” by her contributions to maga- 
zine literature and her public lectures. 
This story purports to exhibita true pic- 
ture of immorality in high places, of cul- 
tured criminality, of veneered sensualism, 
of low standards of purity, lack of con- 


' ‘Scientiousness in regard to marriage held 


by so-called respectable people. Though 
the writer seems deeply convinced of the 
truthfulness of her vivid picture, it is 
somewhat sensational and probably over- 
drawn. While such loathsome characters 
as she portrays do exist it is not true that 
they are types of a large class, recognized 
as respectable or decent. The freedom 
with which she deals with certain repulsive 
aspects of the sex question will shock 
those who still retain old fashioned notions 
as to the delicacy with which such vital 
questions should be treated. Incidentally 
nearly every social apd religious question 
is discussed in these pages from the most 
radical points of view. Among the bright 
and beautiful young people who flit across 
the scenes here depicted of life in city and 
country, occur a number of thrilling love 
affairs in which the author seems to be an 
adept. Her style is dashing, breezy and a 
trifle slangy. The book is handsomely 
gotten up and is a credit to the publishers. 


Selections from the Poets; with responses 
including Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,” with 
responding essay, Man Seen in the Deepen- 
ing Dawn. New York: Samuel C. W. 
Byington & Co., 234 Fourth ave. 1890. 

Dr. Weeks wrote these responses on the 
margin of the pages while reading the 
authors, imitating their style, then copied 
and enlarged his verses and placed them 

- in connection with the poems or passages 
. to which he has replied, making the answer 
to each selection complete in itself. He 
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has done this work in a very creditable 
manner. The thought in the responses is 
elevated and the spirit broad and liberal, 
while the verse, from a purely literary 
point of view, possesses considerable merit. 


The Elixir of Life, or Roberts Pilgrimage 
an Allegory. By Eleve, author of ‘Life is 
Worth Living.” Published by Christian 
Science Publishing Co., 87 Washington st., 
Chicago. pp. 124. 

A well-written, interesting story, the ob- 
ject of which is to show that truth is more 
precious than gold, and an elixir of peren- 
nial life, and that man has an inner under- 
standing which, if cultivated, will give the 
key to unlock the gates of heaven, that as 
Drummond says, “Eternal life is not a 
thing that we are to get when we die. It 
is a thing that we are living now, and that 
we will have a poor chance of getting when 
we die, unless we are living it now.” 


MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY, NOT 
BEFORE MENTIONED. 


Wide Awake. (Boston.) The ¢eontents 
of this popular magazine for January is 
especiaily instructive and pleasing to the 
young. The best story writers contribute 
and with poems and appropriate ‘illustra- 
tions complete a charming number. 

English Illustrated Magazine. (New 
York.) <A varied table of contents appears 
this month. F. Marion Crawford continues 
his serial “The Witch of Prague.” Stu- 
dents in hypnotism will follow ıt to the 


conclusion with unceasing interest. 


The Chautauquan, (Meadville, Pa.) A 
good table of contents fills the pages of this 
popular mouthly. 


The United States Book Company, New 
York, announce for immediate publication 
the superb volumeof 500 largeoctavo pages, 
bound in green cloth, gold and colored 
inks, containing Mr. Jameson's daily 
record of the movements of the Rear Column 
of the Emin Pasha relief expedition, with 
over one hundred Wlustrations from orig- 
inal drawings by the author and an ap- 
pendix on the natural history researches of 
Mr. Jameson, carefully edited by experts. 
Remarks upon the officers of the rear 
column by Mr. Stanley have caused the 
publication of Mr. Troup’s With Stanley's 
Rear Column,” Mr. Ward's “Five Years 
with the Congo Cannibals,” and now Mr. 
Jameson's notes and memoranda have been 
edited by Mrs. Jameson, and are given to 
the public to effectually show how impos- 
sible it was fur the officers of the Rear 
Column to do better than they did, in their 
attempts to fulfil Mr. Stanley's orders to 
the letter. 


A. C. McClurg & Co.'s, of Chicago, Hlus- 
trated Holiday Catalogue for the current 
year comprises illustrated gift, standard 
juvenile books, teacher's, family and pulpit 
bibles, prayer books, calendars, birthday 
books and standard books in fine bindings. 
with descriptions of some of the best new 
books published in 1890, and of a few 
beautiful new editions of works long 
famous and classic. Price, 50c. 


The Sidereal Messenger for January has, 
among other articles, one on “The Proper 
Motion of the Components of 61 Cygni,” 
by S. W. Burnham, and “The Cause of 
Refraction,” by Henry M. Parkhurst. 
The Sidereal Messenger always contains the 
latest information on astronomical subjects 
and it is edited by Mr. Wm. W. Pain, 
Northfield, Minn., in a creditable manner. 


Current Comment and Legal Miscellany 
for December contains articles on “Salmon 
P. Chase,” “Justice Miller,” ‘The Farmers’ 
Alliance,” “The Need of a Bankrupt Law,” 
and other subjects of interest, 


John Wesley and Modern Spiritualism. An ap- 
peal to the Ministers and Members of the Methodist 
Church based upon reason. By Daniel Lott. We 
are constantly called upon for something from the 
pen of John Wesley, and this may be of interest to 
many. He was aman of superior mind, in many 
respects and far in advance of his time, as will be 
found by examining his sayings and ideas. Price, 
25 cents. For sale at this office. 


Heaven and Hell, as describe i by Judge Edmonds 
in his great work on Spiritualism As Judge Ed- 
mond's writings are mostly out of print,this pamphlet 
may be welcome to many, as it describes two scenes 
in heaven and two in hell, in his most graphic and 
careful style. Price, 10 cents. For sale at this 
office. 


The Constitution of Man considered in relation to 
external objects, by George Combs. More than three 
hundred thousand copies of the Constitution of Man 
have been sold and the demand is still increasing. 
It has been translated into many languages, and ex- 
tensively circulated. A celebrated phrenologist 
said of this work. The importance and magnitude 
of the principies herein contained are beyond those 
to be found in any other work. For sale at this oftice, 
price, $1.50. 
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started in to take charge of washing and cleaning. 


K 


See it grow ! You won't have to look back far. 


1877 was the year when Fearline 


It wasa- 


new idea; people didn’t know about it; when they did find 


out, they were afraid of it. 
But look at it now. 


Every year has been a big advance 


on the year before — and 1890 a bigger advance than ever. 
It’s the biggest year, against the biggest opposition—smooth- 
tongued peddlers to fight against, cheap prices and poor 


quality, prize packages, imitations of all sorts. 


started ahead and has kept 
ahead than ever. 


A poor thing can’t grow like this. 

Find out for yourself why FPearlexe grows. 

about it of some one who is using it. 
308 


can’t, 


Beware of peddlers and imitations. 


But Pearline 
there—and now it’s farther 


A. dangerous thing 
Ask 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


How Do YOU FEEL = You EAT 


Millions of American people feel badly after they eat? In fact it has been said that we are a race of 
Dyspeptics. What caused it? Orereating! Over drinking! Over working! If you are losing flesh; have 
no appetite, or voraciously eat without satisfaction, feel gloomy, morose, sleep poorly, it is all because 
your stomach is lacking some of the active properties needed for good digestion. 

Aa A ag @! ie ALS furnishes all the gastric ferments in the same propor- 
SI ERL IN G DI( rESTER. tions as they existina healthy human stomach, and by 
ee whe ase Of Sterling Digester the food is digested in a nate 
ural manner, allowing the worn out stomach to rest, without impairing the work of nutrition. 


A WEAK STOMACH IS MADE STRONG tine muic the mast 


antee that it will do all 


enjoyable thing in life 


nier atoe BUY A WHOLEMONTHS TREATMENT 


that is claimed. 


Cost $1.00,—Three Cents a Day; One Cent a Meal. Sold by druggists generally. or, sent by mail prepaid upon 


receipt of price. Itis the only guaranteed cure for Dyspepsia in the world 


m't take a substitute. TH 


IS NONE. Sample bottle of Sterling Digester and our little book titled “How Do You Feel After You 
Eat” mailed upon receipt of 5one cent stamps tu pay postage, ete. Circulars FREE. Write to-day. 


Tho Sterling FRomedy Co., 78 


Auclitorium Bilde, Chicago. 


INDIAN WAR BOOK. skar ir Press, for oaniy q 


SITTING BULL 7n: INDIAN WAR! 


By W. FLETCHER JOHNSON, author of “Johnstown Flood,” 
Giving an intensely graphic life of the great medicine man and his tragic death.which has infuriated 
the remaing braves of the Indian race for a territic life or death struggle. Also, sketches of leading 
chiefs, descriptions of the hostile forces. and complete history of the bloody war now in progress. 


A THRILLING, EXCITING, 


QUICK-SELLING BOOK. 


About 500 Pages, extra size, l2mo, Cloth, $1.50. Outfit FREE. 

Send 15 cents AT ONCE to pay for mailing outfit, and push canvass instantly. We guar- 
antee to supply you the best book, and grant you the best termas. Sale should exceed Johnstown 
Flood. Excitementisintense. Act fastantly und big money is yours. Address 


L. P. MILLER & CO., Dept A, 214 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Note.—This book will be richly illustrated, and issued as soon as the great decisive battle is over. 


THE 


PATHWAY OF THE SPIRIT. 


A gulde to Inspiration, Illumination and Divine 
Realization on Earth. 


By JOHN HAMLIN DEWEY, M. D. 


This work is Number 2 of the Christian Theosophy 
Series and is having a large and rapid sale. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago, 


TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar. 


This admirable Address has permanent value. and 
is well worthy the attention of all sober-minded 
people, and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 
cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 


ANGEL WHISPERINGS 


FOR 
Searchers After 


BY HATTIE J. RAY 


The Trutn. 


This volume is presented to the public in hopes 
that many may draw inspiration from its pages. ‘The 
poems are well called “Angel Whisperings i 

Price. ornamental cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


| STARTLING FACTS 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


BEING A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OP 


Witches, Wizards, and Witchcraft; Table Tipping, 
Spirit Rapping, Spirit Speaking, Spirit Telegraph- 
ing; and MATERIALIZATIONS of Spirit 
Hands, Spirit Heads, Spirit Faces, Spirit 
Forms, Spirit Flowers, and every other 
Spirit Phenomenon that has Occurred in Europe and 
America since the Advent of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, March 31, 1848, to the Present Time. 


N. B. WOLFE, M. D. 


The book makes a large 12 mo. of over 600 pages; 
itis printed on fine culendered paper and bound in 
extra heavy English cloth, with back and front beau- 
tifully Uluminated tn gold. g 

After comprehensively epitomizing the “Startling 
Facts” contained in his book, comprising original in- 
vestigations made under most favorable auspices, 
Dr. Wolfe says: ` 

“With these avowals of its teachings the book 
stands before the world, asking no favor but a read- 
ing—no consideration but the fair judgment of en- 
lightened men and women. As Death is a heritage 
common alike to King, Pope, Priest, and People, all 
should be interested tn knowing what it portends—of 
what becomes of us after we dle. Those who have 
tasted death, our spirit friends, answer this great 
problem in this book of 600 pages.” 

Price, $2.25. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. IDAIG BUC tO 
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WAS IT ONLY A DREAM? * 
BY PETER THOMPSON. 


Well—was it only a dream? 
Asleep, or I seemed to be sleeping 
When something within me awoke, 
No voice, not even in whisper, ` 
But in mystical language it spoke, 
Its features persuasively tender 
Though weak was the mental control. 
It pointed to something beyond us 
And said—twas the land of the soul, 
I moved with the form without effort 
Being led by power of its will 
To a scene so enchantingly brilliant 
That my senses o’erwhelmed with a thrill. 
Such a vision that opened before me, 
Had T but the language to tell 
Could a mortal yet live and behold it? 
Yet to me it was pictured so well; 
- The sea in the radiant distance, 
The mountain, the valley, and plain 
The glory that seemed to pervade it; 
Is it mine to behold it again? 
I gazed on the wonderful picture 
Till lost in asea of delight, 
` When Oh! can [ speak the sweet aceents 
My children were clear to my sight, 
Their mother bright angel was with them 
Al three in a circle of light, 
# awoke—the stillness around me 
Was only the stillness of night. 
Oh dream—was dream or a vision 
That quickened my senses that night? 
it opened to scenes so clysian 
That rapture came in at the sight. 
Oh soul is thine to inherit 
When past from thy earthly carcer 
The half that is shown to the spirit 
When the vision is rendered so clear? 
The vision, the eye the external 
Can see but the forms that are fading 
While the real, the true the eternal 
The earthly forever is shading. 2 
There are glories that wait the hereafter 
That wisdom may hold from our sight 
There are eyes only fitted for matter, 
As well as the soul's inner light. 


* I hud two noble boys. In the fight for human 
liberty and national unity their earthly careers 
were prematurely ended. But I see in nature the 
expression of power, wisdom and love, and I can 
safely have confidence. The mother of my sons, 
gifted with the divining of spirits, could see them 
after their transition. She as passed on to be 
with them. 


Every factory and workshop in the land should 
keep on hand Salvation Otil. 25 cts. 


The most reliable family medicine for coughs and 
colds is Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 


Beecham's Pills act like magic on a weak stomach. 


DONALD KENNEDY, ROXBURY, MASS. 


When we saw this namein our advertising col- 

: umns, we felt like taking uff our hats. We were also 

reminded of a debt of gratitude of long standing. 

There has never been any personal intercourse be- 

tween this editor and the above named gentleman. 

neither has he any knowledge of us as far as we ure 
advised. 

Our acquaintance, if it can be called such, began in 
this wise. It was a generation ago. We stood be- 
hind the counter in a tea store. A row of bottles tn 
red wrappers occupied ashelf, of which we knew 
nothing. The proprietor was equally ignorant, but 
moved by curiosity, he had uncorked a bottle. We 
were courteously invitedto partake. Before doing 
so we looked to see what the “discoverer” had to say 
for himself. We shall not repeat his story, though 
its main features are still fresh in mind. We were 
impressed by his spirit of candor. His remedy was 
notacure-all. He had heard that dyspeptics were 
benefited by-it, but he did not recommend it for such 
cases. It was just that little chance expression 
which fixed our attention. We had been struggling 
in the toils of the monster dyspepsia for years. Life 
was a burden. We had concluded our case was 
hopeless. But we selzed upon this straw, as drowning 
men will. Itwasae lucky providence, or a fortunate 
aceident, whichever you prefer. The first dose 
satisfied us that we had found a true remedy. 

We had not expected to see the end of thut year. 
We have seen the beginning and end of many since 
then. We-mever told this story to Mr. Kennedy, but 
have told it to scores who have acted upon the in- 
formation and were benetited as we were.— The Pro- 
hibition Adrocate, Nov. 15. 


LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE, 


MARY BOOLE. 

Part of the object of this work is to call attention 
tothe fact that our life ts being disorganized by the 
monotony of our methods of teaching. 

Price, $1.00. 


kor sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicagọ 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. ; 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


s of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil j 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


Scott’s Emulsion Emus r 


is a wonderful Flesh Producer. It is the 


Best Remedy for CONSUMPTION, } 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 4 
) 
2 


s} 


eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion and take no other 


a a 


STRONG WORDS 


LB “I could quote a thousand men, who, when 
everything else failed them, found in Granula 
the very food their system ‘needed.”—JamES C, 
JACKSON, M. D., founder Dansville Sanatorium. 


TI._ “Mr. Gillette [the famous actor] is very well 
and I lay it all to the habitual use of Granula.”— 
Mrs. WILLIAM GILLETTE. 


IIL “The Judge (A. W. Tourgee) has been crazy 
ever since he wasin Dansville about the delicious 
Granula.”—Mrs. A. W. ToURGEE. 


FOR THAT 
“PERFECT HEALTH FOOD” 


GRANULA 


GRANULA CO., Dansville, N., Y. 
Pamphlet free. Trial box, postpaid, for36cts. 


T 60 ass‘td beautiful Silk and 
( Satin pes.. enough to cover 500 


sq. inches 20c; best 25c. Lemurie’s Silk Mill, Little 
Ferry, N. J. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. 


Edited by M. 1.. Holbrook, M. D., Editor, Author 
and Publisher, with an Appendix on the Care 
of Children, by Dr. C. S. Lozier, late Dean of the New 
York Medical College, for Women, v-c. 


The diffienlty hae been not to find what to say, but 
to deciae what to omit. It is believed that a health- 
ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pre 
paratory and preventive training, rather than a 
course of remedies, medications and drugs. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chiee go. 


THA SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pr mnhlet form, price 15 cents. 


For saie, wnolesnle and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicaz9. 


THE BIOGEN SERIES 


Consists of concise Essays on Living Questions of 
the day or of historical research in Religion, Sctence, 
and Philosophy, prepared by writersof the most em - 
inent ability. Underthe editorial direction of Dr. 
Elliott Coues. 

NO. 1. “BIOGEN:” A Speculation on the 
Origin and Nature of Life. By Dr. Coues. Now in 
its Sixth Edition. 

NO. 2. “THE DÆMON OF DARWIN.” By 
the author of Biogen.” Nowin its Third Edition. 

NO. 3. “A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.” By 
H. S. Olcott. With Notes by Elliott Coues. Third 
American Edition. 

NO. 4. “CAN MATTER THINK?” Byan 
Occultist. With Introduction and Appendix by Elliott 
Coues. A New Edition. 

NO. 5. “KUTHUMI;” The True and Complete 
©conomy of Human Life. A new Edition. Re- 
written and Prefaced by Elliott Coues. 

NO. 6. “A WOMAN IN THE CASE.” By 
Professor, Coues. Washington, 1887. Second Edi- 
tion. NowW first added to the Biogen Sertes, with a 
new Introduction by Elisabeth Cavazza. 


Price, 50 cents each. 


Chisone, wholesale and retail. by Jxo. C. BUNDY, 
GUIDE-POSTS 
ON 


IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARALA MARTIN. 


The author says ‘Asa firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean. I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair." 

Price 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chieage. 


PIERRE! 


Phil Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 
the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 5.000, one year ago, 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to SU miles. 


The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,U00 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A state, too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
and to-day has over One Thousand Sunday 
schools. 

PIERRE ts to be to South Dakota, what Omaha Is 
to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Michi- 
gan, etc, that is the commercial and wholesale 
center. 

I guarantee any patron aprotit of at least 8 per 
cent. per annum. I shall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 

CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, S. Dak. 

REFERENCES—Kev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Dansville, N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew. U. S. Senator from 
South Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
Bank of Commerce. 


Heaven Revised. 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences After 
the Change Called Death. 


By Mrs. E. B. DuFrey. 


Anexchange in reviewing this work truly says: 
“This is a narrative of personal experiences after 
death, of a spirit that returns and gives it graphic- 
ally. through the medium. It is just the thing fora 
neophyte to read, who destres to know something of 
the beyond, being one of the most common sense 
productions we have seen in Spiritual literature for 
many aday.“ 

Another says: “This is an exposition of Spiritual 
philosophy, from the pen of one who is thoroughly 
imbued with the new light of Spiritual science, and 
there is nothing in the work that can offend the most 
fastidious critic of the orthodox school........Alto- 
kether. it is well worth careful reading by all candid 
minds 


Pamphlet, 101 pp. Price 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES: 


Standpoint of a Scientist. 


From the 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FIRST METHO- 
ODIST CHURCH UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 
—BY— 
ProF. ELLIOTT Cours, M. D., 


Member of the National Academy of Sciences; of 
the London Society for Psychical Research, ete., etc. 


CONTENTS. 

The Woman Question. The Naros, or Cycle of six 
Hundred Years. The International Congress of 
Women. The Opinions of a Scientist. “Substan- 
tially True as Alleged” Phenomenal Spiritualism. 
Experiments with a Table. Test Conditions. The 


One thing indispensable. The Sptritualistic or the. 


Theosophic Explanation? Animal Magnetism and 
its dangers. The Great Power of the Magnetizer. 
Magnetism the Pass Key to Psychic Science. The 
Biogen Theory. The Astral Body. The Better Way. 
Natural Magic. The Outlook. And an invaluable 
stmulant and guide to the NOVICE IN THE STUDY OF 
THE OCCULT as well asa most 


EXCELLENT MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 
Pamphlet. Price 15 cents. One Hundred Coples, 
$10. Fifty copies, %; Twenty-five copies $3.25. Special 
discount on orders for tive Hundred Copies. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNu. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SYNOPSIS 


COMPLETE WORKS 


ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


Comprising Thirty Uniform Volumes, all Neatly 
Bound tn Cloth. 


Postage 7 per cent. extra—If sent by Express, 
the Charges Payable on Delivery: 


Nature's Divine Revelatióna v. Saurna ovis $3 50 
The Physician. Vol. I. Great Harmonis...... 1 50 
The Teacher. “ IL se fee iesea 1 50 
The Seer. “ Jli u il AES, 1 50 
The Reformer. ‘“ VL ses W eass 1 50 
The Thinker. a NG “ te reads 1 50 
Magic Staff—An Autobiography of A. J. Davis.. 1 75 
Morning Lectures. Being 24 Discourses........ 1 50 
A Stellar Key to the Summer land............... 75 
Arabula, or Divine Guest........0..: sce esee ones 150 
Approaching Crisis, or Truth vs. Theology. «ses 100 
Answers to Ever-recurring Questions...... .... 1 50 
Children's Progressive Lyceum Manual.. .... Ae 60 
Death and the After-Life...... rrr err eee 75 
History and Philosophy of Evil..............0008 75 
Harbinger of Heaith...... ETE T E E .. 150 
Harmonial Man, or Thoughts fdr the Age...... 75 
Events in the life of a Seer. (Memoranda.).... 1 50 
Philosophy of Special Providences...........-.- 50 
Free Thoughts Concerning Religion............- 75 
Penetrallg, Containing Harmonial Answers.... 175 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse....... e... 125 
The Inner Life, or Spirit Mysteries Explained.. 1 50 
The Temple- or Diseases of the Brain and it 
NO@PVG@S 3s ciice sc ceed cs sce TENT sence 
The Fountain, with Jets of New Meanings ..... 100 
Tale of a Physictan, or Seeds and Fruits of 
Crime: asico coe shes sae henaa Kircctiee sien OD 
Diakka, and their earthly Victims.....c ccc. c cee 50 
Genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love..........0+ 15 
Views of Our Heavenly Home...........-ceeeeee 75 
Beyond the Valley....... sana enea E EEN E 
$27 60 


tF The Complete Works of A. J. Davis, if ordered 
to one address, at one time, will be sold at a liberal 
discount. 


The Three Sevens. 


This is a book by Dr. W. P. and Mrs Phelon 
treating of the “Silence of the’ Invisib! “This 
story is,” in the language of the authors, ‘‘s parable, 
teaching as twenty-one years bring us to the aduit 
physical life; so also may ‘the sevens’ of years bring 
adult spiritual growth. The attempt is to portray 
the trials, temptations, sufferings, growth and attain- 
ments of the spirit during earth-life.’’ The marvels 
in the story are alleged to be not greater than those 
well attested by psychical researchers. 

Cloth, 271 pp. Price $1.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago, 


OUR PLAG, 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and. Stripes; 
ROBERT ALLEN CAMPBELL, 


Compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of “The 
7 Rebellion Record,” ete. 

This work as a history Of the “Stars and Stripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in official docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so succinctly and interestingly arranged that 
the whole story istold in a moderate volume. 

The symbolic meanings of the colors and thede- 
signs of the “Star Spangled Banner” are beautifully 
brought out and embellished with 29 illustrations— 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 
and United States ensigns. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Upward Steps 
Seventy Years. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC, BIOGRAPHIC, 


HISTORIC. 


GROWTH OF REFORMS—ANTI-SLAVERY, ETC. | 


—THE WORLD'S HELPERS AND LIGHT- 
BRINGERS—SPIRITUALISM--PSY- 
CHIC RESEARCH—RELIG- 

IOUS OUTLOOK—COM- 

ING REFORMS. 


: GILES B. STEBBIN S, 


Editor and Compiler of “Chapters from the Bible of 
the Ages,” and “Poems of the Life Beyond”; 
Author of “After Dogmatic Theology, 
What?" ete., etc. 


CONTENTS. 

Dedicatory Introduction, i 
CHAPTER I.—Ancestry; Childhood; Youth; Birth- 
place; Springfield, Mass.; Hatfield; Home Life 

Oliver Smith; Sophia Smith; Self-Help. 

CHAPTER II.-- Old Time Good and Ill; Religious 
Growth; Reforms; Temperance. 

CHAPTER III.—Transcendentalism; Brook Farm; 
Hopedale; Northampton; Samuel L. Hill; W. E. 
Channing; Pierpont; Theodore Parker. 

CHAPTER I1V.—Anti-Slavery; Garrison; “The Fleas 


of Conventions;’’ Personal Incidents; H. C. 
Wright; C. lL. Remond; George Thompson; Gerritt 


Smith; Abby Kelley Foster; Abigail and Lydia 


Mott; Abigail P. Ela; Josephine L. Griffin. 


CHAPTER V.—The Friends; Quakerism; Griffith 
M. Cooper; John and Han Cox; A Goldeu 
Wedding; Experiences of Priscilla Cadwalader; 
Lucretia Mott; McClintock; J. T. Hopper; Thomas 
Garrett; Richard Glazier; ive Friends’ 
Meetings. 

CHAPTER VI.—The World’s Helpers and Light 
Bringers; John D. Zimmerman; W. S. Prentiss; 
wm. Denton; E. B. Ward; Emily Ward; Benjamin 
F. Wade; H. c. Carey; Home Industry; Education, 
Scientific, Industrial, and Moral; “Religion of the 
Body;"’ Jugoi Arinort Mori; Peary Chand Mittra; 
President Grant and Sojourner Truth;John Brown; 
Helpful Influences; Great Awakenings. 

CHAPTER VII.—Spiritualism; Natural Religion; 
Experiences and Investigations; Slate Mba 
Sptrits Described; Piano sic without Hands; A 
Fact Beyond Mind Reading; Lifted in the Air; 
Spirit Portraits; A Michigan Pioneer's Experience; 
Looking Bey ‘ond; Future Life; Natural Medium- 
ship; Tijumination; Blind Inductive Science. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Psychic Science Research; The 
Spiritual Body; Painless Surgery; Psychometry; 


Inspired experiences; George Eliot; Helen Haunt . 


Jackson; rror. Stowe; Mrs. H. B. Stowe; Savona- 
rola; Rev. H. W. Bellows; Dinah Mulock Craik; 
A Simple Michigan Maiden; Lizzie Doten; Reading 
German Philosophy; Record of an Hour’s Expe- 
rience. 

CHAPTER 1X.—Religious Outlook; Coming Re- 
forms; A New Protestantism ; Woman in the Pul- 
pit; Rev. Horace Bushnell's Deep Matters”; Bsa 
icalism; Ethical Culture; Liberal. Christianity; A 
Needed Leaven; Two Paths; Future Religion; 
Coming Reforms; Conclusion. 


Price, cloth bound, $1.25. 


For sale. wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 


A treatise for the personal use of those who are - 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to - 


enter within its influence. 
Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago 
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THE IMMORTAL HOPE. 
By A. M. MUNGER, 


Beneath the snow the roses sleep to-day, 

The summer's brightness could not always stay. 
Grieve not, the blenk days cannot long remain, 
Bright hope assures us, spring will come again. 


Naught that lives is lost; sleep, decay and death, 
Are only fora time. The balmy breath 
From southern skies, awakes the violet, 
And loosens from its chains the rivulet. 


Dost think that in the grave thy loved one lies? 
Not so. The soul blooms in immortal skies. 
What we call death is but the chrysalis, 

From which thy treasure flew to realms of bliss. 


Hope ever pointeth to a shining star 

Beyond deaths gloom. In that bright world afar, 
Immortal dwells the soul that sank in sleep— 
Bursting its charnal house while yet we weep. 


Immortal hope! that bids us look above, 

While stronger grow the cords of kindred love. 
Somewhere their soulsin beauty liveth on: 
Their night all passed—the morning just begun. 


A BACHELOR’S LOVE SONG. 
My bachelor’s den is a queer old pen, 
In the midst of a city’s din, 
O’erlooking the tide that goes ebbing out 
And the flow that comes rushing in. 


Tis cheerful aud bright, ‘tis a home to me— 
A quiet and peaceful place— 
Tho’ it ne'er knew the warmth of a woman's 
heart, 
Nor the light of a woman’s fuce. 


I sit in the dusk as the sun goes down, 
` And smoke in a dreamful way, 
And gaze at the paintings that hang on the wall— 
The faces and friends far away. 


One is the face of a fair young girl, 
As bright as the morning skies, 

Who smiles at me ever with angel's love, 
From the depths of her dark blue eyes. 


She was my first, my only love; 
Forget her, I never can, 

Her love has followed me all thro’ life, 
And made me a better man. 


Hers are the lips I first tenderly kissed, 
With love as deep as the sea; 
And the last lips I kissed, as I bade home fare- 
well, 
Were the lips that are smiling at me. 


Ah, mother, my love for you never grew dim 
Thro’ the long years of toil and unrest, 
. And I love you to-day as I did long ago, 
' When you lulled me to sleep at your breast. 
—[J. H. Ryan, in New York Herald. 


The Parting of the Ways. 


Wilkins and Watkins were college chums and close 
friends. They bad been hard students and had 
taken littie out-door exercise. When they shook 
hands and said good-bye, at the end of their college 
career, they were in inpatred health. Both had dys- 
pepsia, liver troubles and troublesome coughs. 

Wilkins had plenty of money. and decided totravel 
- forhis health. Watkins was poor. “I must goto 

work for my living,” said he, “but I'll try the remedy 
that Robinson talks so much about—Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery.” 

In less than two years, Wilkins came home in 
his coffin. Watkins, now in the prime of life, is a 
bank president, rich and respected, and wetghs 200 
pounds. “The ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ suved my 
life at a critical time,’ he often says. “Oh, if poor 
Wilkins had only tried it!" For weak lungs, spitting 

_ Of blood, all lingering coughs, and consumption tn its 
early stages, it is an unequaled remedy. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Contain ingredients which act spectally on the or- 
gans of the voice. They have an extraordinary eùf- 
eacy io all affections of the Throat, caused by cold or 
over-exertion of the volce. They are recommended 
to Singers and Public Speakers, and all who, at any 
time, have a cough or trouble with the throat or 
lungs. “I recommend their use to public speakers.” 
—Rev. E. H. Chapin. ‘Pre-eminently the best.” — 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Sold only in boxes. ` 


Don't experiment with your health. You may be 
sure of the quality of your medicine, even if you 
have to take much of your food upon trust. Ask 
your druggist for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and no other. 
` Itis the standard blood-puritier, the most effective 
and economical. 


To keep the beard from turning gray, and thus pre- 
vent the appearance of age, use Buckingham's Dye 
for the Whiskers, the best dye made. 


GOING TO CALIFORNIA, 
- A person can take a seatina palace car at Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, any afternoon and go over the 
Atebison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles or San Diego without chang- 
ing cars. 
The fast express on this line makes at least 


twenty-four hours quicker time to Los Angeles than- 


any other line, and in fact the Santa Fe is thé only 
thoroughly comfortable route to take. 
The office is at No. 212 Clark street. 


“Mra. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
i maon, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 

. e 


The Voice 


Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the thrvat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

“ In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never Known it to fail.” — George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED RY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


GILES B. STEBBINS WORKS 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO 
PHY AND NATURAL .tELIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
lifts bim to immortality.” 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an earnest, 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store of 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“It aims to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the higher as- 
pects of the God idea in history. The closing chapter 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts.’’—Detrot’ 
Post and Tribune. 

12mo, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 


= Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George's Pro 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 

“It would be hard to make a more effective reply x 
Mr. George`s assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel slz very than is done by quo:- 
tng from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspapers, showing what chatte! slavery actually 
was.’ —New York Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within, 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, “Man 
thou shalt never die.” 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 


“It begins with old Hindoo poems an€ will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 
the quickening of the best poetry.”—SYRACUSE 
STANDARD. 

“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting fer 
its rich contents.”—ROCHESTER UNION, 

“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long after he is gone.”’—J AMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

OET. 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage, 

For sale, wholesale and retali, by ‘INO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


OPIUM BABIT SURE. 


JEFYERSON, - WISCONSIN. 


WHAT? THE WIZZARD 
BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The new Scientific Toy, which iscreating so much 
interest among men of science as well as the 
children. It surprises and delights every one that 
sees it. It produces a bubble within a bubble, the 
outside one of immense size. The inner one floats 
and flashes with the most brilliant rainbow colors. 
Produces a “balloon” bubble, with car attached, 
which will float for hundreds of feet in the open 
air. “Twin bubbles,” chains of bubbles a yard in 
length, and many other forms of bubbles hitherto 
unknown. 

Just the thing to entertain and instruct Kinder- 
garten puplis or children in the home. Although 
only introduced a few weeks, over 40,000 sold, and 
“Wizard Bubble Parties” are becoming the fashion- 
able evening's entertainment. Sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. $2.00 per dozen to Agents 
and Dealers by express, charges prepaid. All orders 
shipped on day received. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago.. 1. 


«*s Our High Grade Liet and 
a Bargain Book sent to any ad 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


I CURE FITS! 


‘When I say cure I donot mean merely tostop them 

for a time and then have them return again, Imeans 
radicalcure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Offica, 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St. N., We 


Novelty Towel Rack 


The moet ur sigue and | practical articig of thekind made. 
Can be fastened nnywhere. Made of steel, fine 

will last a life time. can not get. out of order, both pete 
& ornamental. No home complete withoutit. mail 25e. 
Agte wanted, Add. PRAIRIE CITY NOV.CO., Chicago, Ili. 


86000. 00 a year is being made by John R. 
Goudwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for us. Reader, 
you ninay not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how toecarn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes, all ages. In any pert of 
JA merica, you can commence at home, giv- 
ing all your timc,or spare moments orn 
the work. All is new. Great pay 8! 

every worker. We start you, eruahing 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned. 
PARTICULARS FI FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & CO., PORTLAND, MAINE. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


OF 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Author of “ Planchette, or the Despair of Science,” 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality," Etc. 


wont naor CURED. no knife: 
Drs. Graricny & rene 
Boo KBE Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 


This is a large 12mo. of 372 pagos, in long primer 
type, with an appendix of twenty-three pages in bre- 
vier. 

The author takes the ground that since natural 
science is concerned with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically impartedgbut are di- 
rectly presented in the irresistable form of daily 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritnalism is a natural science, and all opposi- 
tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it is out- 
side of nature, is unscientific and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks in his preface: ‘ The hour is 
coming, and now ts, when the man claiming to be a 
philosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shall 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 
recorded, will be set down as behind the age, or as 
evading its most important question. Spiritualism is 
not now THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as I called it on 


the title page of my first book onthe subject. Among | 


intelligent observers its claims to scientifc recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt.” 

Cloth; 12m0., 372 pages. Price, $1.50; postage 10 
cents. ; 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Ho For Galifornia, 


I am giving the greatest inducements ever of- . 


ferea, to rich and poor alike. You can get a tract of 
land and have it planted Into Raisin Grapes, and culti- 
vated until in a highly productive condition Tor less 
money than it will return you in one year after it 
is in full bearing, and you can have three years’ time 
in which to pay thisamount. It will not be necessary 
for you to move here at once. Do not fail to send 
for my Pamphlet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you will miss the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 


Address W. H. WERFIELD, 


Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. 7 


the permanent Capital of 
South Dakota, and the next 
large city in the Missouri 
Vailey. Located on the great 
Missouri River, inthe geo- 
graphical center of the state, 
in a few years is bound to be 


THE KANSAS CITY OF 

THE NORTHWEST we of- 

fer well located lots less 
than one mile from Business, the Court House and 
Capitol building for $100 each, one-half cash, balance 
one and two years at 6 per cent. A first-class invest- 
ment for parties with either large or small Capital. 
For maps and information write to 


C. S. CARR & CO 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
¢# Best of reference given. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, 8. 
Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, 8100. You can save 
money and make big money, too, 
by printing for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed mes. "Bend 2 stamps for 
large catalogue of presses. cards, paper, etc., 
direct to factory. KELSEY at 


PENSIONS Settled Under t Aay LAW 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 


tions and information. PATRICK O'FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


South Bend, Washington, 


The Pacitic Ocean Terminus of the 
NorthernjPacitic Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 31st, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers,warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus ofa transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources Of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
ts destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excellent Opportunity for investors or 
Parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

'HOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 
Co., South Bend, Washington. 


L A DIESE? have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphiet free.Sample package 10cts 
THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


if You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powser and you will 
continue to do so. Good sized nample by mail Ten 
Cents. Address 
PIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street, - - Chicage 


VASBLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline......... 10 cts 
One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomade...... 15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream..........-..-... 15 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice.............. lo “* 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented....... -10 “ 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely acented = ss 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........ se 


$1.10 


value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State St, N. Y 
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CONSOLATION. 
By Janet E. Routz REES. 


I. 


Many a rosebush beareth 
Myriad buds in vain, 

Many a heart that careth 
Buries its hopes in pain. 


If. 


And yet the rosebush beareth 
Its perfected flower at last, 
Aud the tender heart that careth, 
Weurs the blossom of the past. 


iif. 


For Nature—“dear old mother” 
Carries within her heart, 
For each lost joy some other 
Of which it remains a part. 
l IV. ‘ 
And thus the rosebush bearcth 
Its perfected flower at last 


And the tender heart that careth 
Guins Peace by the pain of the past! 


LIFE’S LAW. 
Life never dies, 
Matter dies off it, and it lives elsewhere, 
Or elsewhere circumstanced and shaped. Tt 
grows: , 


` Atevery instant we may say ‘tis gone, 


But never it hath ceased: the type is changed 
Js ever in transition, for life’s law 
‘To its eternal essence doth prescribe 
Eternal mutability; and thus 
To say I live, says, I partake of that 
Which never dies. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


l MORALITY. 
Wetannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides: 
` The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


With aching heart and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear our burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish 'twere done; 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


FLOOD TIDE. 


The tide came up and the sun went down, 
And the river was full to its very brim, 
And a little boat crept up to the town 
On the muddy wave in the morning dim. 


But the little boat, with its reed-like oar, 
Brought news to town that made it weep, 

And the people were never so gay as before, 
And they never slept so sound a sleep.. 


News of a wreck that the boatman had seen 
Off in the bay, in a fierce, wild gale; 
Crimson enough such things, I ween, 
Yet the women cried and the men were pale. 


Strange that alittle boat could bring 
Tidings to plunge a town in tears; 
Strange how often some small thing 
May shatter and shiver the hope of years. 


Oh, none but the angel with silver wings 
That broods o’er the river and guards the town 
Heeds half of the woe each evening brings 
As the tide comes up and the sun goes dewn. 
—ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


The superiority of Hood's Sarsaparilla is due to the 
tremendous amount of brain work and constant care 
used in its preparation. Try one bottle and you will 
be convinced of its superiority. 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 96 pages, free: 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
foo low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, Joun B. ALDEN, 


393 Pearl St., New York. 


RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
Also a Declaration of 
‘Principles and Belief,and Hymns and Songs for 
Circle and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 
Young. Price 20 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 


COPYRIGHT 1890 


THEY PROVE EVERYTHING. 


[SCENE IN EDITOR’S SANCTUM.] 


Enter Subscriber —‘‘I suppose you 
are ready to substantiate any statement 
your paper makes? ” 


Editor—‘‘ Oh, yes; we have the com- 
positors ‘prove’ everything that is ‘set 
up? ” 

Sub.—Well, then, can you prove that 
Dr. Sages Catarrh Remedy will cure 
Catarrh in the Head—you advertise it 
to do so?” 


Ed.—Certainly, my dear sir. Tens 
of thousands have proved that. Why, 
the proprietors offer $500 for an in- 
curable case of Catarrh in the Head, 


and they are responsible and able to 
pay if they fail.” 

SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, 
obstruction of nose, discharges falling 
into throat, sometimes profuse, watery 
and acrid, at others, tl.ick, tenacious, 
mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
eyes weak, ringing in ears, deafness, 
difficulty of clearing throat, expectora- 
tion of offensive matter; breath offen- 
sive, smell and taste impaired, and 
general ara Only a few of these 
symptoms likely to be present at once. 

housands of cases result in Consump- 
tion and end in the grave. 


possess a copy. 


every Woman. 


valuable, for it has suved such from life-long misery or early death. 
Nota quack cure-all, but 2 standard work by an eminent lady 
physician. Ever 


Twenty-seven long Chapters. 


On the move 


—Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, after 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets have done 
their work. It’s a healthy movement, 
too—a natural one. The organs are 
not forced into activity one day, to 
sink back into a worse state the next. 
They’re cleansed and regulated—mild- 
ly and quietly, without wrenching or 
Tiping. One tiny, sugar-coated’ Pel- 
et is all that’s needed as a gentle 
laxative; three to four act as a ca- 
thartic. They’re the smallest, cheap- 
est, the easiest to take. Sick Headache, 
Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indi- 
gestion, Bilious Attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the Liver, Stomach and 
Bowels are promptly relieved and per- 
manently cured. 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


is what a loading physician says of MA- 
TERNETY. To many it has proven more 


wife or woman contemplating marriage should 


ghorance has been the bane of woman's life. En- 
shtenmentis her salvation. ‘*Maternity” is a book treating of the 
pn ysical life of women in health and disease; her relation to hus- 
nd, family and society; reproduction, limitation and care of off- 
spring; as well as hundreds of kindred topics of vital importance to 


750 Fages. 20 Illustrations. 
POST PAID, $2.00. 


tY Liberal compensation to Intelligent ladies who act as agents. 
No trouble to sell this book. One agent has made over $1, a 
Circulars and sample pages sent free. Address, 


L. P. MILLER & CO., 
Dept. A.—214 Clark St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE PIONEBBRS 


OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KEK- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose Ilves and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other dtrections 
than the one which now links their names, Jives anc 

rs. 


Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by INO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. : 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 
OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church 0 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 
Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. : 
Eie sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
cago. 


LIGHT OP EK: 


OR 
The Science of The Soul and ‘ʻi. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY AN INITIATE. 


Finely Illustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book is not a mere compila- 
tion, but thoroughly original. 


It is beleved to contain information upon the most 
vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 


It claims to fully reveal the most recondite mys- 
teries of man upon every plane of his existence, 
both here and hereafter, In such plain, simple lan- 
guage that a child can almost understand it. 

The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are 
revealed and explained for the first time, it is’ 
affirmed, since the days of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

An effort ts made to show that the Science of the . 
Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin mys- 
teries which comprise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE OF 
LIFE. 

The following are among the claims made for the 
work by its friends: : 

To the spiritual investigator this book is indis- 
pensible. 


To the medium it reveals knowledge beyond all 
earthly price, and will prove a real truth, “a guide, 
philosopher and friend.” ` 

To the Occultist it will supply the mystic key for 
which he has been so long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become a ‘divine revela- 
tion of Science." 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


“A noble, philosophical and instructive work.”— 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 


“A work of remarkable ability and interest.”—Dr. | 
J. R. Buchanan. 


“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibly inter- 
esting work........ It is more clear and intelligible 
than any otber work on like subjects.” —Mr. J. J. 

orse. 


“A careful reading of THE LIGHT OF EGYPT dis- 
covers the beginning of a new sect in Occultism, 
which will oppose the grafting on Western Occultists 
the subtie delusive dogmas of Karma and Reincarna- 
tlon." —New York Times. 


“It is a volume likely to attract wide attention from 
that class of scholars interested in mystical science 
and occult forces. But it is written in such plain and 
simple style as to be within the easy comprehension 
voces cai of any cultivated scholarly reader." —The Chi- 
cago Daily Inter Ocean. = 


“However recondite his book the author certainly 
presents a theory of first causes which is well fitted 
to challenge the thoughtful reader's attention and to.. 
excite much refiection.""—Hartford Daily Times. 


“Considered as an exposition of Occultism, or the 
philosophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint, 
thisisa remarkable production.. ...... The philosophy 
of the book is, perhaps, as profound as any yet at- 
tempted, and so far reaching tn its scope as to take 
ta shout all that relates to the divine ego-man in ite 
manifold relations to time and eternity—the past, 
present and future.”—The Daily Tribune (Salt 
Ci 

“This work, the result of years of research and 
study, will undoubtedly create 2 profound sensation 
throughout the philosophic world."—The Detroit 
Commercial Advertiser. 


uItisan Occult work but not a Theosophical one. 
TRR It is a book entirely new in its scope, and must 
excite wide attention.” —The Kansas City Journal. 


“The book is highly interesting and very ably 
written, and it comes at an opportune time to elim- . 
inate from the “Wisdom Religion” reincarnation 
and other unphilosophical superstitions of the otber- 
wise i peautiful structure of Theosophy.” —Kansas 
Herald. 


“What will particularly commend the book to many 
in this country is that it is the first successful at- 
tempt to make the truths of Theosophy plain aot 
clear to any one nota special student, and that it la: ne 
bare the frauds of the Blavatsky school.’’—San Fran 
cisco Chronicle. Š 


e 
Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper manu- 
factured for this special purpose, with illuminated 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, 83.00. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chieago. 


THE VOICES. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 
of Reason and Philosophy—tn His unchangeable and 
glorious attributes. 

THE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 
ality of Matter and Mind, fraternal Charity 
Love. 

THE VOICE OF SUPERSTITION takes the creeds at 
their word, and proves by numerous passages from 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defested 
by Satan, from the Garden of Edem to Mount Cal- 
vary! 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER enforces the idea that our 
prayers must accord with immutable laws, else we 
pray for effects, Independent of cause. 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled stecl-plater 
angraving of the author from a recent photograpt.. 
Printed in large, clear type, on beautiful tinted 
paper, bound in beveled boards. : 

Price, $1.00, postage 10 cents. i 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
Chicago. l 
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“TRUE GRIT.” 


Than Robert Collyer, no man can better 
define true grit, and no man’s life better 
exemplifies his definition. He may finish 
his days in New York, or elsewhere, but 
he will always belong to Chitago. Though 
in the full fruition of his genius he now 
belongs to the whole world, there is a sec- 
tion of his soui which fits in nowherc else so 
naturally and happily as in this wind- 
swept, lake-laved, garden city—this city of 
ever-recurring marvels of man’s energy and 
true grit. In days of yore it took more 
grit to cast one’s fortunes here than it does 
now. Thirty years ago liberal religion in 
this ambitious town was weak in organic 
life; it needed a genius with a soul warmed 
by holy fire, a tongue inspired with sweet- 
ness and love from the fountain source, 
-physique of an athlete, the grit of a soldier, 
the tenderness and devotion of a woman. 
When Chicago needs a fresh accessory to 
accelerate her growth in greatness she 
always finds it. She needed a preacher in 
1859, or thereabout. She needed him bad; 
and one that cared more for humanity than 
for theology, one who could teach the love 


7 only dry eyes in the house were those that 
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and not the wrath of God, one who by 
birth and hard experience was equipped to 
meet the peculiar needs of a thriving west- 
ern city where, with unexampled rapidity, 
all sorts of people, from all quarters of the 
globe, were gathering. and struggling to 
make what is to be the biggest city on earth. 
When she realized this need, Chicago lust 
no time in discovering the man. She 
hunted up an obscure blacksmith down in 
Pennsylvania, who was working for a dol- 
lar and a half a day, six days in the week, 
and preaching for nothing on the seventh. 
It didn’t matter to the seekers that this 
sooty, hard-fisted Yorkshire smithy was 
not college bred; nor did they mind that 
he thought himself a Methodist. They 
knew genuine metal when they saw it; 
they knew this man and his religion better 
than did the man himself. Thus it was 
that Robert Collyer came to Chicago. Here 
it was that he grew into the full flower and 
fruitage of his power, until the whole civil- 
ized world came to know and love the 
man and admire his work. Yet, like all 
great men, this man had his weaknesses; 
without the right kind of a wife, one of 
good sense, homely virtues, unfaltering 
courage and supreme devotion to her home, 
her husband and his work, Collyer would 
have never made the record which is now 
public property. Isay this all the morecon- 
fidently because he says so himself, and be- 
cause, like many other old Chicagoans, I 
know he tells the truth about it. Nature and 
grace had never molded this rough stone 
into a diamond of first water, but for the 
skill, patience, endurance, courage and 
faith of the woman he fell in love with at 
first sight as she sat all unconscious of her 
destiny on an English moor one bright day 
more than forty years ago. Yet the latent 
powers were in the man; for, without true 
grit, all the forces of heaven and all the 
power of God manifest in this woman, had 
not made the Collyer of to-day. Her work 
done, this noble woman has left her com- 
panion of forty years and gone ahead, like 
the good house wife and mother and man- 
ager she is, to have things in order when 
the preacher-husband shall have finished 
his mission on earth and is ready to take 
up his assignment on ‘‘the other side.” 

It is only a few months since Mrs. 
Collyer’s transition. The people of his 
New York charge wanted him to preach 
her memorial discourse there; but he felt 
he couldn't do it. He felt that only the 
old-time friends in Chicago knew this 
woman, and of their joint struggles, and 
were close enough to warrant his pouring 
out his heart to them about the matter. 
So he came out here to do it; and last Sun- 
day old Unity church was crowded with 
fourteen hundred friends to listen to the 
heart story. It was a family affair, and 
everybody present was a member. The 


in a halo of glory to receive the commen- 
dation, well done! 


What I have written this busy Monday 
morning may seem curious filling for a 
publisher's column; but if unconventional 
and unbusinesslike it seems at first blush, 
I am sure it has a place here; and that 
it were an insult to the perspicacity of my 
readers to attempt to point the moral, or 
make the application. It is enough if it 
shall help a single soul as it has helped me 
to write it. Grit is the happy title of a 
lecture which Robert Collyer has delivered 
many times. It takes God-like and manly 
attributes to complete the component parts 
of true grit. May every Spiritualist and 
every seeker after spiritual truths cultivate 
it, to the end that the higher Spiritualism 
shall dominate the world, 


Surely you must have friends whom you 
would like to interest in TuE JOURNAL. 
All you have to do is to send their ad- 
dresses in order to secure for them the 
reading of the paper for four weeks free. 


Have you done it? Have you sent Tie 
JOURNAL a new yearly subscriber since 
1801 came in? If you have not, please 


P 


} 


DONALD 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes hold of two 
people alike! Why? Becav-e no two people have 
the same weak spot. Beginning at the stomach 
it goes searching through the body for any hidden 
Nine times out of ten, inward humor 
Perhaps its only a little sedt- 
ment left on a nerve or in a gland; the Medical Dis- 
covery slides it right along, and you find quick hap- 
piness from the first bottle. Perhaps its a big 
sediment or open sore, well settled somewhere, 
The medical Discovery begins the 
fight, and you think it pretty hard, but soon you 


humor. 
makes the weak spot. 


ready to fight. 


thank me for making something that has reached 
your wenk spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 


shone from the preacher's desk, as 
in his quaint and unique way, this 
man of grit stood up in his old place 
and told the story of the woman who had 
been his comrade, his comforter, his in- 
spirer, his strength-giver from the time 
when he first saw her a rosy-cheeked maid 
on the moor until, on another continent, 
she bade adieu to mortal life forty years 


Two Bottles Cured Her. 6 


nrDriceSBaking 
- Q=Powder. 


KENNEDY KNA 


later. CARROLL, IA., July, 1889. 
ake i ake ¢ » T was suffering 10 from_shocks in m 
It takes true grit to make a woman the head a0 much en. ri Tat tithes rdian't A 


main-stay and helper of any man. It takes 
true gritto make a Robert Collyer. The 
lesson of these two lives has been helpful 
to me, as Iam sure it has to thousands. 
May its inspiration continue and, may the 
great work done for the world by these 
two people. united by ties of affection 
welded by a noble oneness of purpose, be 
an incentive to other thousands. When 
the way looks dark, when the billows of 
adversity threaten to overwhelm, when the 
task assigned seems too severe for our 
strength, let us remember the Collyers and 
pray for true grit. For true grit is a 
term whose expanded meaning covers 


resources sufficient to move one from the 


lowest depths to the highest peak of attain- 


ment, to wrest victory out of seeming 
defeat, and tocarry the faithful wrestler 


to recover. I took medicines from many doc- 
tors, but didn't get any relief until I took r 
Koenig's Nerve Tonic, the second dose relieved 
mo and 2 bottles cured me. 8. W. PECK. 


Vanished. 


Rev H. MoDONOUGH of Lowell, Mass., vouch. 
əs for the following: There is a case of which E 
have knowledge. and I am very glad to avail my- 
awl f of tho opportunity to make known the good 
ferived from the use of Koenig's Nerve Tonic. 
Lhosubject isa young lady, who had been suffer- 
ing from early chil On my recommenda- 
tion she procured your remedy, and for three 
months, the fits of epilepsy by which she has been 
30 long subject have ceased entirely. 


Our Pamphict for sufierers of nervous di- 
seases will be sent free to any address, and 
poor patients can also obtain this medicine 
free of charge from us. 

This remedy has been prepared by the Reverend 
Pastor Kænig, of Fort Wayne, Ind., for the past 
ten yeara, and is now prepared under his direc 
tion by the ‘ 

KOENIG MEDICINE CO., 
GO Wes: M-ciron, cor. Clinten Bt., CHICAGO, ILL, 
SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Price $3 per Bottle. 6 Bottles for 8h. 
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make the effort as soon after reading this 
as possible. 


Have you conscientiously maže your best 
effort to pay up arrearages and renew for 
another year, you who have been reading 
a paper on credit? If you have, I have no 
rebuke’ to offer; if you have not, I leave 
you to settle the matter with your con- 
science. 


Owing to a serious break in the shafting 
which carries power to our press-room, 
Tue JONRNAL was delayed in getting into 
the mail last week, and may be again this ‘ 
issue. We anticipate no trouble after this 
issue, however. 


Lyman C. Howe is lecturing this month 
at Meadville, Pa. He will be. followed in 
February by the pleasing improvisatrice 
Miss Jennie B. Hagan. 


At Peru, Ill., last Sunday, Mrs. Sara A. 
Underwood, of Chicago, read a paper, be- 
fore an audience of 600, largely ladies, on i 
“The Unsectarion Education of Youth.” F 
The address was listened to with the closest : 
attention and with cordial manifestations i 
of approval and satisfaction. i 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 4 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. A 
- State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, Ill. ; 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE. 4 
A HAND-BOOK OF a 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, 
AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, p 
A NEW EDUCATION, 


BASED UPON p% 
The Ideal and Method of The Christ oe 
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BY J. H. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the book is not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself, by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 

A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which all forms of Mental and Faith Healing 
are based. with plain. practical and specific ,instruc- 
tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of. 
others. 


More important still is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz., Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seershtp, Mental Telegraphy,. Distant Healing. 
etc., and the new and specitic processes for their im 
mediate development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and legitimate a5 are 
the development and training of muscle, the murical 
or any Other faculty. 


400 pp. Price, $2.00 Postage, 10 cents. a 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, E 
Chicago. ; 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


A druggist named Lutz was recently fined in Baden 
five hundred marks for disorderly conduct in . placing 
a wreath on the grave of the patriots executed at Bas- 
tadt in August, 1848. l 


Mrs. Maria Kullberg, of East Boston, Mass., trans- 
ferred her daughter from the parochial school to a 
public school, whereupon Rev. Hugh O'Donnell, the 
priest of the Roman Catholic parish there advised his 
parishioners to avoid the Kullberg bakery. The 
woman has brought the first suit of the kind ever 
tried in Massachusetts and seeks $5,000 damages from 
the priest for putting a boycott on her business. 

Blind Tom is reported dying of consumption, a 
pauper inmate of a lunatic asylum. Otherwise always 
deficient mentally he had a musical genius by means 
of which he earned $500,000, which, it is alleged, was 
squandered bya man who ‘‘managed” him. An at- 
tempt was made in the courts by his reputed mother 
to secure control of his person and property, but it 
failed, courts conflicting in authority. Now friendless 
and helpless in his old age, if the report of his con- 
dition be true, he lies dying a victim of conscienceless 
greed. 


Mr. R. M. King, the Seventh-day adventist, who 
has been in jail several months at Troy, Tenn., for 
ploughing on Sunday, in a letterto an elder of his 
denomination says: ‘‘It seems strange to me that I 
have to lie in jail for working on Sunday, when I can 
look out from here on Sunday and see people at work 
close enough by to halloo at, and nothing said about it. 
Last Sunday they hauled wood here to a brick kiln, 
four or five men working all day. But, of course, 
they were not Adventists.” The Adventists are un- 


-popular in Tennessee and discrimination against them 


by the authorities is to be expected when religious 
bigotry is stronger than the sentiment of justice. 


Mr. Gardiner Tufts, superintendent of the Massa- 


` chusetts reformatory, in a recent address, said in 


substance: Prisoners are young men, the average age 
of the inmates of the state prisons of the country is 
less than thirty years, while those of reformatories is 
below twenty-two years. This means that most of them 
will live many years after their term of imprisonment 
expires. Prisoners can be reformed. Many of them 
have a great deal of good in them—almost enough to 
have continued to the end. Christian communities 
should see to it that men are kept from becoming pris- 
oners as far as possible, but they should also see that 
aman after release from prison has all the encourage- 
ment and assistance that he needs to keep him upon 
the plane of manhood and virtue upon which he is 
striving to maintain a position. 


~ Engineer Kavenagh, of the Union Pacific, is by no 
means a superstitious man, and yet he believes that 
coming events often cast their shadows before them 
in the form of presentiments. He tells a curious but 
truthful story of his own experience. 


Ea ia 


He was accord- t an expression of the public loss and sorrow.” 


ing to his statement, as given in the Denver Republican, 
running on a road in Central Illinois, and daily piloted 
his engine over a high bridge that spanned a stream 
flowing near Chatsworth, Ills., the scene of the bor- 
rible railroad disaster. The bridge wasa mammoth 
structure eighty feet high, stone and capable of with- 
standing the most savage attacks of nature's artillery. 
Nevertheless, one night, as his steam steed was ap- 
proaching the bridge, Engineer Kavenagh had a pre- 
monition that all was not right. Why he should have 
thought so he could not and can not tell. The day 
had been a bright one; the night was dark, to be sure, 
but not with tempestuous clouds. However, he could 
not shake off the strange warning that had seized him 
and stopped his engine. Going before he peered over 
the edge of a deep cavern, and the thunder of a 
thousand battling waves was borne to his ears. The 
bridge had been washed entirely away. There were 
300 passenger on the train. 


Now that the formula for producing Dr. Koch’s 
lymph has been revealed by him anybody can make it 
who hasthe requisite chemical and medical skill. There 
will doubtless be a great deal of experimenting with 
it, and other bacteriologists may be able to improve 
upon it, since there is evidently involved in ita val- 
uable principle. Meanwhile there are sure to be many 
operations by inexpert and reckless practitioners. It 
should be remembered that Dr. Koch has not attained 
to any results which he regards as final, and there is 
considerable doubt among scientific men as to the 
validity of his most important claims. However, the 
medical profession is conservative and very slow to 
acknowledge new discoveries pertaining to the cure 
of disease. The evidence seems to prove that the 
lymph checks and even cures consumption in its in- 
cipient stage. 


One of America’s most distinguished sons, a man 
of world-wide reputation and one destined to live in 
the annals of history was George Bancroft, the emin- 
ent historian, who passed over into the beyond on 
Saturday, January 17th. He was born in the first 
year of the present century and, though ninety years 
of age, kept his intellectual faculties unimpaired to 
the last. He graduated from Harvard at sixteen, and 
took a four years’ course later at the renowed German 
university at Gottingen, graduating from that also be- 
fore he had reached his majority. For seventy years 
thereafter he led a life of constant intellectual activity. 
His famous history was first planned at the age of 
twenty-five and the first volume published in 1834; 
the tenth and last volume was ready for the press in 
1874. In addition to his literary work he did the na- 
tion service as a member of the Cabinet, holding the 
positions of Secretary of the Navy and minister to Lon- 
donand Berlin. During his life he had been the friend 
and correspondent of most of the notable people of 
this country. Of his literary cotemporaries in this 
country only Holmes, Lowell, Curtis and Whittier sur- 
vive, and these are his juniors in age. The Emperor 
of Germany, with other foreign dignitaries, sent tel- 
egrams of regret at news of his death; the President 
issued an executive order that all public buildings at 
Washington and other cities through which the funeral 
train would pass should display flags at half-mast ‘‘as 
The 


pall-bearers of the illustrious dead were Chief Justices 
Fuller, Field and Blatchford, Senator Evarts, Mr. 
Bayard, Admiral Rogers, Mr. Spofford, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and Mr. John A. King. The President 
and his cabinet, the diplomatic corps and other dis- 
tinguished people attended the funeral services, which 


by special request of the deceased, were unaccom- . 


panied by military ceremonies. 


Says the Detroit Evening News: «Union City, Sher- 
wood and Athens are fast backsliding from orthodoxy. 
They commenced their departure by engaging a Chi- 


‘cago Universalist to talk to them. Now they announce 


a course of liberal lectures by B. F. Underwood, the 
noted free-thinker, of Chicago.” Mr. Underwood has 
just finished a course of lectures to crowded houses in 
Union City, Michigan, the third course he has given 
there the last eight months, and another course is 
soon to follow. Union City and Athens are places at 


which this gentleman has, during the last twenty 


years given many lectures, and these have largely 


contributed to that liberal public sentiment whe =m 
makes it possible for liberal religious teachers to °RCe- 
tain a hearing there now. There isa desire for lib- 


eral religious societies in the communities named, and 
the Unitarians are sending speakers there without 
charge, hoping to reap a rich harvest from the seed 
sown. Their aim is to organize the various elements 
that are in sympathy with broader views than the 
orthodox pulpits present. Organizations under Uni- 
tarian direction are probably best adapted to meet 
the wants of those places, though the larger number 
and most influential and active persons whv will 
have to be looked to for codperation are not accustomed 
to church attendance and have no sympathy with the- 
ology, even in its ‘‘varioloid” form. 


A Bible agent representing a Nashville publishing 
house one day last week visited the house of Rev. 
C. Q. Branch, Portsmouth, Ohio, and taking advant- 
age of the absence of all the other members of the 
family attempted an outrage upon a young daughter 
of the minister. The father’s indignation was so great 
that when he met the collector he knocked him 
down, striking him with such violence that he broke 
his jaw. Those who witnessed the assault say that 
the minister displayed pugilistic powers worthy of 
admiration. Mr. Branch, who is a man of quiet, peace- 
able disposition, surprised his friends and acquaint- 
ances by his exhibition of physical strength and dex- 
terity. Speaking of the affair afterwards, he said: 
«I suppose I have not set a good example as a law- 
abiding citizen, but the provocation was too great for 
me to bear. The idea of a man of that character 
traveling around and representing himself as the 
agent of a bible society and then being guilty of such 
an offense as he perpetrated at my house made me so 
indignant that when I saw him I gave way to my tem- 
per and struck him. [am sorry that any sensation 
has been created. When my daughter told me the 


way he had acted I sat down and wrote to the pub- 


lishing house at Nashville which he represents and 
I have no doubt he will be promptly dismissed from 
their service. I did not care to have the scoundrel 


arrested and thereby compel my daughter to come into 
court and testify.” Public sympathy is of course eh- 
tirely with the minister. 
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IN GENERAL AND PARTICULAR. 


The correspondent whose letter is published below 


_ sould have had earlier attention, but he is only one 
“among scores who pour their queries and requests for 


advice upon us every week in the year. We have al- 
ways hoped to reach a point where we could afford to 
employ an earnest and competent query editor, one 
able to deal with the thousand and one questions com- 
ing in from anxious inquirers. Such an assistant 
should be attached to THE JOURNAL, with no other 
duties than to answer correspondents; replying through 
the columns of the paper when the nature of the sub- 
ject will permit, and by private letters dictated to 
a stenograper in other cases. For the want of such 
an assistant our labors have been greatly augmented; 
hundreds, aye thousands of inquiries frum deeply in- 
terested questioners have had to go unnoticed through 
sheer inability on our part to find time and strength 
amid multifarious and complex duties to attend to 
them; and yet the sum of our replies would fill many 
large volumes. There is seldoma day passes that 
several hours of our time is not taken up by callers 
who are earnestly seeking for light. Discriminating 
as sharply as we may between those whose purpose 
is wholy laudable or whose several states appeal to our 
sympathy, and those actuated only by selfish motives, 


_ or inspired by mere curiosity; giving attention only to 


those really deserving it, yet is the tax very heavy,— 
with no return for it that is legal tender or that will 
help us in carrying forward the publishing business. 
True, our innermost being is often refreshed and made 
oyful in seeing burdens drop away from one who 
sought us staggering undera heavy load of doubt and 
perplexity, or in being able to give a little light and 
good cheer to the sorrowing and oppressed. Personally, 
this is ample compensation. It will not, however, 
pay printers, paper makers and clerks, nor supply our 
-7n natural necessities, nor keep an only daughter in 
e where she is equipping herself to fill her des- 

uny, and doing it with a zeal and singleness of pur- 
pose than which nothing more can be asked. It seems 
to us that could the tens of thousands of wealthy and 
well-to-do people who claim to love the cause of 
Spiritualism and humanity, only realize the imminent 
and ever increasing need of well appointed accesso- 
ries for diffusing a knowledge of spirit communion and 
of the higher Spiritualism that they would rise up in 
their strength and meet the demand. It would seem 
they must realize this need and know their duty al- 
ready. Yet year after year goes by and no sign is 
given of public spirit, generous effort for humanity, 
or any large display of those features which character- 
ize people of other beliefs. So sure as this globe 
travels its orbit, so sure as there is a Spirit-world, so 
sure as goodness and justice reign, just so sure will 
there come a period of reckoning to each individual; 
and the greater his knowledge and opportunity, the 
greater his obligation and responsibility. 1s it not 
infinitely better, safer,:wiser to begin in earnest the 
redemption of these obligations and responsibilities in 
this world, and thus liquidate gradually, rather than 
to be declared bankrupt on presenting one’s creden- 
tials on the other side of the grave? There will come 
to every individual a crisis, when the plea for ‘‘a 
more convenient time” will not be allowed; he will 
disallow it himself; and, impelled by omnipotent but 
long-waiting and patient justice, will sit in judgment 
on his own acts and omissions. 
adhere to strict justice. All the sophistries with which 
he was wont in mortal life to trick his conscience will 
be swept away by his own rulings; moral hypnosis 
will not avail as a plea in mitigation of penalty. For 
the self-condemned soul groping. in black despair 
there were little hope but for the angels of light, the 
missionaries from higher spheres who, burning with 
that love for humanity which he should himself have 
cultivated on earth, seek him out and by slow, pain- 
ful and torturous paths lead him to the sphere of hope 
and unselfish endeavor. This writing is not to frighten, 
but to portray vividly as may be the actual; that which 
is in full harmony with the facts and philosophy of 
Spiritualism which might here be further expanded did 
space permit. Man’s duty and destiny are not the 


.. frivolous things which the flippant words and careless, 


Then will he rigidly 
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selfish lives of so many calling themselves Spiritual- 
ists would make of them: 

To tue Epiror: As with all who begin to investigate 
anew subject, E am beset with doubts and find many 
difficulties in the way, so that I wish to turn to some one 
who I am surecan šet me aright. I had always been led 
tu consider Spiritualism as the tool with which frauds 
deceived the ignorant, but some time ago a prominent 
man of this city died, and n his will he made provision 
for a certain sum of moncy to be used in publishing books 
to advance the cause of Spiritualism, and this set-me to 
thinking. I reasoned that if sucha manas J. H. Wade 
found things in Spiritualism worthy of belief then there 
must be something in it worthy of any man’s attention. 
Accordingly I have conversed with different people on the 
subject, read various books, papers, ete.. and attended 
meetings, but as yet I do not see anything clearly; on the 
contrary I find all more or less confused and contra- 
dictory. 

For example, one of my first experiences was while 
seated at a table with a gentleman who possessed the 
power to cause the table to move. to tip, to answer ques- 
tions upon repetition of the alphabet,and other phenomena. 
Now I find by reading Tuk JourNar that this is claimed 
by some to be caused by spirits, white an author, whose 
book I am at present reading, makes the following state- 
ment: ‘That which importantly concerns the interested 
searcher after means of relation with the higher world 
is the finding out that table-moving, floating hands, writ- 
ing upon Slates, and mediumistic performances have 
nothing to do with Spiritualism."\(—Jodn Durby, in Nine- 
teenth Century Sense.) 

Might I ask you which is right? Again, what are the 
conditions of mediumship? Do all seekers in Spiritual- 
ism gain at last what is termed a spirit control, and in 
what way should one begin to learn if they will ever possess 
this power? H. W. B. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

This correspondent is fairly representative of a host 
of novices who, suddenly aroused to a conviction of 
their life-long mistake, find themselves weighted down 
by ignorance, with no preliminary preparation to prop- 
erly receive, digest and assimilate the facts and philos- 
ophy of Spiritualism. ‘Doubts and difficulties” of 
necessity attend these seekers, and the great danger 
isthat in their ignorance they are prone to believe 
some one whom they select must be an infallible 
guide. Our correspondent ‘feels sure” that we can 
«set him aright.” To some extent we may be able 
to help him, but we do not claim to be more than an 
initiate ourself; and he who claims more but shows 
his own shallowness. Itis not strange our inquirer 
should have been prejudiced by the barefaced fraud 
which stalks boldly before the public, stealing the garb 
of Spiritualism wherewith to cloak its own wickedness. 
To the careless and superficial observer engrossed in 
worldly affairs, or prejudiced by a priori opinions, the 
commercial brand of Spiritualism is naturally thought 
to be all there is of it. 

If the provision in that professing Spiritualist’s will 
has aroused one mind to the probability of truth in 
Spiritualism, it is a greater result than we ever antici- 
pated, and we are glad of it for the reason that it is 
more than probable that it is the only profit to Spir- 
itualism likely to follow that will. The terms of that 
legacy are such that not a penny of the inconsequen- 
tial sum of five hundred dollars a year need be of 
necessity spent for spiritualistic literature, and it is 
doubtful if much or any of it will thus be used. If 
the language of that will has been correctly reported, 
the comparatively insignificant fund can be utilized in 
disseminating Unitarian or Universalist literature, or 
for almost anything else the executors or trustees may 
wish. Mr. Wade’s belief in a future life was 
thoroughly grounded in his own experimental knowl- 
edge of spirit phenomena. On this he rested secure, 
knowing that life does not end at the grave. It was 
an unspeakable source of comfort to him; yet how did 
he pay for it? What did he ever do to advance psychi- 
cal research or assist the interests of Spiritualism? 
Comparatively little. 
local efforts, now and then a small donation to some 
medium who quite as often as otherwise squandered it, 
and patronizing mediums for the purpose of his own grat- 
ification in that he thereby fortified his own belief and se- 
cured passing pleasure—this covers all thathe ever did 
for Spiritualism. Of his many millions, he left nothing 
to Spiritualism; though a few years before his transi- 


A few dollars a year to help. 
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tion he personally told the editor of THE JOURNAL 
that he had made a generous provision in his will for 


the cause. He was a spiritist, but a man whose 


spiritual nature was never permanently aroused in this - 


life. We say all this with great respect to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Wade, who was an honorable and public 
spirited citizen and whose friendship and commenda- 
tion we had, but with equal respect for truth and the 
best interests of Spiritualism, Unless our present 
correspondent passes the point where Mr. Wade 
stopped, goes beyond spiritism into Spiritualism, it 
were as well for himself and the world that he had 
never become interested. 

No subject can be either profitably or intelligently 
discussed without first agreeing upon a common 
definition of terms. Dr. James E. Garretson, the 
emminent surgeon who has written so much and so 
well on non-medical themes under the pen-name of 
“John Darby,” has a large share of «‘nineteenth cen- 
tury sense,” vastly more than he included in his book 
with that title which our correspondent quotes. He 
is himself a medium and a frequently inspired man. 
The paragraph quoted from him, taken by itself, is 
too sweeping. Before it can be interpreted one must 
master his definition of Spiritualism and understand 
the drift of his mind. But we cannot enlarge on this 
point here. The table movements witnessed by our 
investigator may have been produced by discarnate 
spirits, or by those still incarnate for aught that we 
can say. No opinion of value van be expressed with- 
out much more information of this particular case 
than is given. We affirm, however, that table move- 


_ments have been often produced by discarnate spirits. 
«Do all seekers in Spiritualism gain at last what is . 


termed a ‘spirit control,’ and in what way shall one 
begin to learn if they possess this power?” No, all 
seekers do not, only a proportion of them; and this is 
fortunate. <‘-Control,” whether by spirit or mortal, 
is a dangerous power unless wisely and lovingly used. 
One should seek for spiritual influx rather than for 
direct spirit control by an individual spirit. Con- 
tinual domination of one mind or human orgenism by 
another works harm to both in time, but the evidences 
of deterioration are most marked in the person dom- 
inated or <‘controlled.” By sitting an hour alone 
daily for some time, with mind passive and receptive, 
mediumship is often developed. also by sitting regu- 


larly at stated intervals with a small number of con-- 


genial friends equally interested. Rules for these 
experiments are in print; but each circle must be gov- 
erned by good sense and purpose or little will come of 
the effort. Above all, avoid those who advertise as 
‘“‘developing mediums,” and keep away from promis- 
cuous circles. To be used as a machine, without con- 
sciousness or self control, is not the highest form of 
spirit manifestation. Inspiration, conscious assist- 
ance,or stimulatien of one’s own spiritual faculties are 
much superior and far more likely to be productive of 
permanent good. Our correspondent should be cau- 
tious in affirming as of spirit origin the manifesta- 
tions which he may witness; and he should remember 
that demonstrations capable of being readily and 
easily explained by mundane methods are of no value 
in supporting the spirit hypothesis. However, he 
must guard against the growing tendency among 
investigators to relegate all phenomena to psychism 
rather than to spiritism. It requires a well poised 
mind to hold ip balance evenly in these subtle and 
complex studies. 


RUSSIAN HATRED OF JEWS. 


A Hebrew of |New York, a native born citizen of the 
United States, traveling simply as a tourist with his 
family in Russin, was waited on ata hotel by an agent 
of the police and ordered to leave the city that night. 
In 1887 Mr. Lathrop notified Mr. Bayard that one Mr. 
Waldenberg, a naturalized American citizen, but of 
foreign birth anda Jew, long settled in a Russian 
town and doing business there, had been notified to 
leave the country by the end of the year. The United 
States government.took prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures in defense of this man and the Russian authorities 
revoked their order and Waldenberg remained with- 
out further molestation. In 1888, a reputable Jewish 
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citizen of California; who was born in Russia, but had 
left Poland thirty-five years ago, desired to know 
through our State Department whether he could visit 
his Russian relatives without fear of imprisonment. 
The Secretary of State corresponded with Baron Rosen 
on the subject and the baren’s reply was ‘‘non pos- 
sumus.” Last year the attention of the Secretary 
of State was called toa remarkable case of Russian 
outrage. Herman Kempinski, though born in Russia, 
came to this country when seventeen years old. He 
first settled in Illinois, but afterwards went to Bridge- 
port, Conn., and had long been a naturalized citizen. 
He was enterprising and had accumulated considerable 
property. In 1888 he went to Russia, accompanied 
by his wife and children, for the purpose of seeing 
perhaps for the last time, his aged parents residing in 
Konin. Immediately upon his arrival he was ar- 
rested and condemned to exile. His Bridgeport 
friends hearing of his trouble became deeply inter- 
ested in the case, and letters were at once sent to the 
State Department giving all available information. 
The Secretary of State instituted a thorough and vigor- 
ous investigation, and official correspondence was fol- 
lowed by the release of Kempinski, who hag since 
returned to this country. In view of these accredited 
facts it is time for all freedom loving people, irrespec- 
tive of religious beliefs, todemand of the Russian gov- 
ernment that it lift the iron heel of its cruel oppression 
from the neck of its prostrate Jewish subjects. 


A LETTER FROM F. W. H. MYERS. 

Within the past few years the name of F. W. H. 
Myers has become well and favorably known through- 
out the world, wherever interest in psychical research 
and spirit phenomena exists. As one of the charter 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, an 
arduous and candid researcher and the most prolific 
contributor to the Reports, he has done an amount of 
work that appears incredible on this side of the 
Atlantic, where every man of ability is overwhelmed 
with such a variety of duties as to preclude continuous 
and exhaustive study of themes that do not in some 
way advance his secular interests. Connected with 
an organization whose object is of stupendous import 
to the whole world, and with such associates as W. 
Crookes, Prof. W. F. Barrett, Prof. and Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Alexander Aksakof and a 
large number of other distinguished people in Europe; 
and Prof. W. James, Prof. E. D. Cope, Prof. Elliott 


*Coues, Prof. S. P. Langley, Miss Frances E. Willard, 


Richard Hodgson, Minot J. Savage, Giles B. Steb- 
bins, Lyman J. Gage, etc., etc., including an extended 
list of representative people in America,—thus con- 
nected, with such associates and with the record he 
has made in his work, what he says must be admitted 
by all as entitled to weight. It is therefore with 
gratification that we publish the following unsolicited 
and voluntary letter from Mr. Myers: 

To tne EDITOR: Asa reader deeply interested in the 
subjects of which Tue RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 
treats, I venture to offer you a few words of cordial ap- 
preciation of the courage and straightforwarduess which 
mark your dealings with the good and evil sides of this 
It is, one would have thought, 
obviously reasonable that the same men who most desire 
to learn all that can be knownof the new facts opening 
on our view should also be the most zealous in exposing 
the fraud, and correcting the folly, which have so greatly 


- hindered the acceptance or even the discussion of those 


facts by the scient’fic world. What is firstof all needed 
in our inquiry is that the persons who recount at first- 
hand, or who publish accounts of, supernormal phenom- 
ena Shall be unmistakably anxious to tell the exact truth, 
without slurring over weak points. or condoning any frag- 
ment of trickery for the sake of ‘‘the cause,” or from a 
belief that the defaulting ‘‘medium” husobtained genuine 
phenomena on other occasions. After all that has passed, 


` the standard of accuracy and scrupulosity should be 


higher and not lower in this than in those other forms of 


. research, which, like ours, inevitably depend in a great de- 


gree on unskilled evidence to sporadic phenomena. The 

drawbacks to such evidence can be overcome; but only by 

a constant exercise both of care and of eandor, more trying, 

probably, both to the editor’s mind and to the paper's im- 

mediate circulation than anything which the ordinary 
ournalist has to face. 

I think, sir, that every reader of your JOURNAL must 
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recognize the manly fashion in which you meet these re- 
sponsibilities; and I think also that every reasonable 
reader must feel that n oother temper can in the long run 
attract any public which is worth attracting. 

Of course it is often impossible for a newspaper to fol- 
low up some important case into all itsramifications. But 
by handing over such cases for completion to some in- 
quirer who, like Mr. Richard Hodgson, is able to devote 
a well-trained energy to the task, you have, sir, as it 
seems to me, fulfilled the function of a true ‘‘fisher of 
men,”—sweeping the informanisinto your widely-flung 
net, and then passing them on to gne who will bring out 
in full detail the precious facts which they can be per- 
suaded to yield. 

The case of the so-called ‘Watseka wonder,” first, I be- 
lieve, investigated by your care, and lately referred again 
to Mr. Hodgson, with your aid, for further inquiry, is an 
illustration of the valuable assistance which such a paper 
as yours can bring to psychical research in one of its most 
difficult and interesting branches. Believe me, sir, with 
sincere respect, yours faithfully, 

FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 

LECKHAMPTON HOUSE, 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, Jan. 3, 1891. 


A PREDICTION. 

A contributor to Le Spiritisme, of Paris, furnishes a 
remarkable extract from the ‘‘Memoirs of the Count 
of Rochefort,” published at the Hague in 1696. It 
relates to two very well known men, the Marquis of 
Rambouillet and the Marquis of Preci. Before going 
to the seat of war, in Flanders, their conversation 
happened to turn upon the probabilities and possibili- 
ties of an after life; and they mutually agreed that 
whichever of them might die first, should return with 
some message to the survivor from the other world— 
if there were such a place. A month or five weeks 
later, about the hour of six in the morning, Preci was 
awakened by some one drawing back the curtains of 
his bed. Turning to ascertain who had done so, he 
saw Rambouillet, in buff and boots, standing by his 
bedside. Preci sprang up to embrace him, but his 
friend drew back and said that he had come to re- 
deem his promise; that he had been killed at such and 
such a place on the previous evening; that the spir- 
itual world was the greatest of realities; that his 
friend was predestined to fallin battle at an early 
date, and that therefore there was no time to lose in 
bringing him this assurance of an after-life. Preci 
was so convinced that it was the physical form of 
Rambouillet which stood before him that he embraced 
him and found that he clasped nothing but the air; 
and his friend observing his incredulity, showed him 
the fatal wound in his loins, from which blood ap- 
peared to flow. In due time there arrived from Flanders 
news of the death of Rambouillet at the time and in the 
manner described; and Preci soon afterwards set out 
for the seat of war to join his regiment, and was 
killed in battle as was predicted. 


Dr. Sarah Hackeft Stevenson, a well known Chicago 
physician, tells of an afternoon spent some time ago 
with the poets Tennyson and Robert Browning. The 
conversation turned upon presentiments and clairvoy- 
ance, and Lord Tennyson, while unwilling to acknowl- 
edge any belief in either, related a remarkable instance 
of the former which occurred to himself. One even- 
ing while sitting in his study writing he scemed to 
feel the presence of a very dear friend near him. He 
was unable to shake off the impression. He tried to 
read and to smoke, but it was no use, for it seemed 
that the friend was there appealing for aid. This dis- 
tressed the poet, and he went out and walked several 
miles, trying to dispossess himself of the thought, but 
it was of no avail. He could not rid himself of it, and 
finally retired only to dream of his friend as being in 
great agony, and crying out to him for relief. Some 
two months afterward the poet heard that the friend, 
who had been an explorer, had been killed and eaten 
by cannibals, and that this had occurred at or very 
near the time he had been so troubled about him. 
Robert Browning, who laughingly said that his wife 
was the only superstitious one in his family, then told 
of an experience he once had with a man who claimed 
supernatural powers. Browning discredited his as- 
sertions and the man, wishing to prove that he could 
do as he said, asked if he had an heirloom of any sort 
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about his person. It chanced that Mrs. B. had pro- 
vided her husband with some new shirts, which were 
made to be worn with cuff-buttons, much to Mr. 
Browning’s disgust, and that morning he had ran- 
sacked the house for the necessary articles, finally ` 
fastening his cuffs with a pair of quaint old buttona 
which had been given him years before. He showed 
them to the man, who, after looking atthem carefully 
and examining them closely, took them in his hands 
and told of a dark room in a house somewhere on the 
Island of Jamaica, in which a powerful man was struck 
down by three robbers, who took from him everything 
of value save these three buttons and left him there 
to bleed to death. According to Doctor Stevenson 
this was literally true, though at the time not even Mrs. 
Browning knew of it, for the buttons had belonged to 
an uncle, a planter in Jamaica, who had been mur- 
dered and robbed as the man described. The cuff- 
buttons had been found and sent to the planter’s 
mother, who had given them to Mr. Browning on con- 
dition that he should never speak of the sad affair. 


smf 


Governor Fifer in his recent message: Two young 
men of about equal inherited tendencies and equal 
moral education, start together in the race of life. 
We will suppose that they do not belong to a high 
type of moral excellence, but they are such as society 
affords, and must be dealt with by our laws as they 
are. These young men in thoughtlessness. or passion, 
or, possibly, from motives of a degree lower than 
these, may each commit a state’s prison offense; but 
one is detected, while the other is so fortunate as to 
cenceal his guilt. The one who is apprehended is 
convicted of felony and goes to the penitentiary; and 
when he enters there he leaves all hope behind. Prac- 
tically nothing remains to him but a life-long war 
against society. The brand of Cain is henceforth 
upon him. His one fatal step has brought upon him 
the calamitous necessity of going on in sin,and hence- 
forth from the fastnesses of crime he makes periodicap 
inroads upon a social order of which he forms no part. ` 
For him the word ‘‘home” is an empty sound. The 
church bells summoning to the altar of devotion, find 
no echo in his heart. He is, in short, morally dead. 
The other young man who started morally upon a 
plane with him may, through better luck, find honor- 
able employment, and, with gathering moral support 
of association which the other lacked, may ultimately 
achieve success, finally passing on to the position of © 
secure and respected citizenship. , 


Ihad the pleasure of meeting William Lloyd Gar- 
rison of Boston, son of the famous abolitionist, says.a 
writer in the New York Star. He is a man about five 
feet ten inches in height, of slender build. His head 
is quite bald, and the fringe of hair is rapidly whiten- 
ing. He wears a close-trimmed beard, which is very 
gray. He is as passionately in sympathy with the 
single-tax movement as his father was devoted to the 
freeing of the slave. «In fact,” he told me, ‘I be- 
lieve the emancipation of mankind, white and black, 
from industrial slavery is but the culmination of the 
work commenced by my father.” He believes the 
work in hand is a greater reform than the one his 
father aided. He seldom refers to his father either 
in conversation with casual acquaintances or in his 
public addresses, which are few. He seems to cherish 
the recollection asa sacred memory. In speech he is 
low and musical, with a strong Boston accent. He 
never speaks from the platform without his full speech 
He is an uncompromising advocate of 
woman suffrage. Mr. Garrison has amassed a com- 
petence in the cotton business, and lives a quiet, in- 
tellectual life. , 


Chicago ministers are bent on closing the Columbian _ 
Exposition on Sunday, and are doing their utmost to 
effect this professedly ‘in the general interest of la- 
bor and morality.” 


In China all the land belongs to the state, and a 
trifling sum per acre, never altered through long cen- 
turies, is paid as rent; this is the only tax in the 
country, and it amounts to, about sixty cents per 
head. 
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A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE. 


By L. B. HEWEs. , 
- Some Sixty-one years ago there lived in the village 
of Baldwinsville, N. Y., a man by the name of Saul 
Cisco. He was the sole survivor of a large family. 
Brothers and sisters had died of hereditary consump- 


tion., This family was of mingled African and Indian 


blood. None of its members had lived to be more than 
twenty-six years of age. When Saul Cisco himself had 
passed his twenty-sixth birthday his health began to 
fail. He wasa miliwright by trade, and the only one 
in the little town where he resided. It wasa matter 
of sorrow and regret, but scarcely of surprise, to friend 
and neighbor alike, when he began to think the doom 
of the dear ones gone was about to come to him. A 
long illness came upon the man. He wasted and faded 
just as his kindred had. The consumptive cough, 
the night sweat, the hectic flush that betokened 
a fatal fire within him, every well-known symptom of 
physical disorder was manifest. It became necessary 
- that close attention should be paid tothe invalid. So 
thought his neighbors and old friends who took turns 
in watching at his bedside. At length it appeared to 
all that the end was near. About this time it was 
desired to place or ‘seta great wheel in position 
| _ among the other machinery of a mill upon the river, 
not far from the sick man’s home. There was 
no millwright in town now whose skill and 
experience were available to do the work. 
The watcher by the bedside of one who in 
former days could have done the work so well was 
looking at the sufferer one hot August night, and 
noting the apparent state of exhaustion indicated in 
-a6 padont, observing how, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the lamp of life in that patient’s frame was 
flickering very low. The night passed on and the 
hour of dawn approached. Suddenly plaintive moans 
and half-subdued exclamations came from the lips of 
A . the afflicted one. <‘‘HaveI got to lie here on this bed 
j and die by inches like the rest of my folks? Must I 
waste away little by little as they did?” 

After awhile there came to the ears of the solitary 
and anxious watcher and listener the emphatic denial 
on the part of the invalid that such fate would or 
should be his. This denial was furthermore strength- 
ened and made forcible by an oath, a declaration to 
the effect that Saul Cisco would be- ‘‘somethinged,” 
as Charles Dickens occasionally put it, if he ever sub- 
mitted to anything of the sort. The friend and nurse 
of the unfortunate gently remonstrated with him, 
thinking the patient was suffering from a form of 
i. night mare. Saul Cisco presently demanded his 
i usual clothing—his working suit—and demanded it so 
a vociferously fora sick person, and so positively, that 

the startled attendant got it for him, scarcely knowing 
how. Seeing then that the object of nis charge was 
determined to get up and dress, the watch, dazed and 
confused as he was, both from his own lack of sleep 
and former exhaustive duties and the present strange 
state of things, very naturally offered his help. 

The sick man, however, repulsed all the nurse’s 
efforts in this direction, no matter how slight, and 
this with horrible imprecations, declaring amid a 
perfect hail of objurgations, epithets and expletives, 
that ‘‘guessed he could help himself; he’d be ‘blanked’ 
if he couldn't!’ Having, after some time, succeeded 
in getting dressed, Saul Cisco coolly walked out of the 
house and down to the river side, when day was fairly 
breaking, and arrived there just 3s a gang of work- 
men usually employed in mending broken machinery 

‘in the mill came in sight. At a distance the former 
nurse of the hitherto sick man followed slowly and in 
great perplexity. Into the cold water plunged the 
erstwhile dying man; up to his neck he went, and 
swearing furiously all the time and calling to his aid 
the astonished and bewildered workman, Saul Cisco 
deliberately set the mill-wheel in position. His break- 
fast was brought to him at the water-side while he wus 
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still ‘‘busy asthe old Nick in a gale of wind.” He ate 
a little, remaining at the mill for the rest of tie day. 
From this period on his actual recovery was slow 
enough, but eventually his health became perfect. 
The friend who witnessed this strong and successful 
effort at a ‘‘faith” cure, or, perhaps. it might as well 
be termed a ‘‘swear” cure, has his own theory as to 
the cause of that cure. From the lips of that friend I 
give this tale, stranger indeed than most fiction, 
and itself absolutely true! ‘He had,” says Saul Cisco’s 
former nurse, ‘‘an eye which could look through a 
stone wall! He was a magnificent specimen of man- 
hood when he finally became himself again.” And 
so far as his old-time neighbors and friends can tell 
Saul Cisco never afterward had any form of severe 
bodily illness. 

So much for the simple story of his case. A few 
comments may now be inorder. It seems to some 
who have pondered long over other stories of so-called 
miraculous (?) faith cures like the above that back 
of any genuine cure or other apparently miraculous 
aid or comfort coming to an individual as the result 
of ‘‘prayer” or “swear,” or simple earnest wish, de- 
termination, or ardent hope, there lies the great force 
of human will power or aspiration acting as a lever, 
and the greater force of universal spiritual will power 
and benevolence acting as a fulcrum. ‘Thou hast but 
to resolve, and lo! God’s whole great universe shall 
fortify thy soul.” 

Even the devil, in old myths of the middle ages, 
is permitted to help the saints upon the right occasion. 
Fright has been known to kill. Whatever has vast 
possibilities for evil has corresponding powers for 
good, if properly understood, and vice versa. This is 
the great secret of the universe and the key to all 
knowledge. What physician is there in existence who 
does not know that a scare can be made in some in- 
stances the very means necessary through which a 
healing force can operate. The means or instrument 
by which force is transmitted ought to be of less value 
than that force itself, just as the music is of more 
value than the piano. In fact the latter is precious or 
otherwise just in proportion asitis able or not to 
transmit good music. ‘So whether the agency of 
spiritual healing be fervent prayer orsomething very 
different the result may be the same in both cases. 

There is one thing to be borne in mind: Saul Cisco 
was not habitually a profane man. His friend had 
never before the occasion mentioned heard him use 
language which could possibly be characterized or 
construed as bad, A certain mental condition on the 
part of Saul Cisco was necessary to his restoration to 
health. He arrived at this through oaths. Some one 
else could have arrived at it by means of prayer. 
Others would have been galvanized or electrified into 
this or some analogous condition by the state of fright. 
Anything that comes to you or to me may be a bless- 
ing or a curse, just as we see fit to receive it or dis- 
miss it; life and life’s gifts being mainly just what we 
make of life and life’s gifts. All force, too, must move 
in the line of the least impediment. These things 
are true now as much as of old. 

“E'en now from misty Gerizim or Ebal’s lofty crown, 
Call we the dews of blessing or the bolt of cursing down.” 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” «Can a 
good tree bring forth corrupt fruit?” Is not healing 
sickness by the exorcism of evil forces potent and 
worthy as the accomplishment of the same end by the 
invocation addressed to the ‘‘pure and blest”? Help 
me, oh mystic spirit! Bring with thee airs from 
heaven or blasts from hell, it matters little if thy 
errand be for good. 


ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN; 


Or, the Powers of Good and Evil. 

Here is the altar standing, and the priest the censer 
swings; ž 

And the mystical host is uplifted, when the bell its signal 
rings. ; 

Pray for the dying, good fathers, and nuns in the chapel 
pray ; 

That God may send back the spirit His angels have called 
away! f 

Here is no altar standing, and the night is very dark, 

And the ashes of death have gathered above the vita 
spark! $ 


Devils front hell now vanish! Get back to your haunts 
in haste, 


For not at your bidding my members are destined to © 


wither and waste. 


Avaunt from this place, ye spectres and subtle agents of 
ill. 

Cali not for my life, ye devils. I bic you depart, be still. . 

Ye shall not have me to ruin, and claim as your lawful 
prey, ; : 

I bid -you depart and leave me; I bid you make haste 
away.” 

And the mystical exorcism was heard by the powers of 
sin, 

And the terrible ban was spoken that forbade them to en- 
ter in. 

And the hosts of disease retreating, left never a trace be- 
hind, 

And not for this resolute being were the wreaths of the 
dying twined! 


Ho! resolute heroes, we pledge you in consecrated wine! 

We drink to your health in draughts of ethereal peace 
divine. i 

And whether you call upon angels to hasten and wit 
you abide, 

Or whether you speak as to demons, and put them with 
strength aside, 


We admire your courage, your daring, your efforts we 
emulate, 

We offer you wreaths for the living. and seat you in splen- 
did state, 

And whenever your voices utter your blessings, or bans, 
why then, 

Our voices second each motion, with a hearty and deep 
Amen! 


“THE SON OF MAN IS LORD ALSO OF THE 
SABBATH.” 


: By M. E. Lazarus. 
Such was the protest of Jesus against a theocratic 


monopoly which, with frivolous tyranny, ignored the - 


humane purpose of Sabbath rest. Jesus, in answering 
his puritanic censors, does not care to deny their false 
interpretation of his trivial act, in plucking an ear of 
corn, as work; he takes the occasion to vindicate per- 
sonal spontaneity against priestly authority, and com- 
mon sense against theocratic puritanism. It nowhere 
appears that he excepted the Sabbath from his general 
acquiescence in the Mosaic law, whose economic value 
he appreciated, and from its charity towards beasts, 
inferred the like toward men. (Luke, ch. xiii, v. 15, 
and ch. xiv, v. 5; Matthew, ch. xii, v. 11.) Here 


we see that the biped as well as the quadruped sheep > 


were to be helped out of their pits, and without delay, 
since the Sabbath was made for man as well as beast, 
and without as well as with benefit of clergy. Our 
reverend pomposities and their financial conspirators 
against the son of man and fellow proletary of Jesus, 
ride to church in their carriages, they do not, like the 
Jews, give their beasts rest on the Sabbath. 

The Christian Standard, quoted by THE JOURNAL, 
would have been no less correct had it classed the 
standard-bearers of the Hebrew race on its own liberal 
side. Its Christ was the liberal of Judaism in his 
day, preferring publicans to puritans, speeding the 
wine-cup, like his solar brother Bacchus, and making 
it the token of fraternal communion. If some puri- 
tanic vices have infected the ghetto of oppressed Jews, 
they are not characteristic of this race in freedom and 
prosperity, and their Sabbath too is a social institution, 
emancipative, not afflictive, like the puritan. 
no harder work than giving attention to the verbiage 
of an ordinary sermon, not to mention the work of 
the preacher, more profitable to himself. For the 
church Sabbath to be possibly a day of rest, the pews 
should be fitted up like Pullman sleeping cars, but the 
rivalry between preacher and snorers would be rather 
formidable. The principle of personal liberty in 
accommodating one to institutions, and institu- 
tions to social utility, is not limited to trifies. The 
true inwardness of the Sabbath being periodic rest 
and recreation, if these aims can be better reached by 


relays of work with several holidays in the week left. 


at discretion for the individual, all will be the gainers. 
The work of railroad hands and sailors, more especi- 
ally is needful to the Sabbath recreations of other 
working folk, ‘The Hebrews had not waited for Jesus 
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to subject the Mosaic institutes to their economic | increase very sensibly the annual mortality of the 
judgment; though they showed a less liberal spirit in | poor, while proportionally diminishing the capacity 
discontinuing the jubilee year of restoration for family | of the survivors for work. Invalidism is more disas- 
homesteads and limitation of debts. This custom was | trous than death, and how few can resist the mephi- 
most salutary to debtors, to the less provident or less | tism of their tenement blocks in our modern ghettoes 
fortunate; whereas the Sabbath, however salutary to | of labor? How consoling it would have been to Jesus 
the masses, was more profitable to the Levites. on his cross, to foresee John Wanamaker and his 
Moses had been a good brother to Aaron and his | clique, jealous of a breath of fresh country air on the 
family, and he made good butchers of them. The | Sabbath for his proletary brothers! 
sacrificial knife pointed the moral of their prayers and This peculiar afflictiveness of the puritan Sabbath is 
directed it towards dinner. This also cut the ham- | working for the pope. 
strings of puritanic asceticism, and the Jews have The Catholic Sabbath is more liberal than the 
ever been convivial. Of the institutions mentioned, | Mosaic, both towards labor and pleasure. Mass is as- 
the Sabbath alone is distinctly connected with the | sociated with cock fighting in Mexico, and its music 
theocratic portion of the decalogue. Versed in the | leads the amusements of Catholic Europe. Intolerant 
policy of Egypt, which appropriated science to its | of science and philosophy, the papacy has never 
aristocracy and relegated superstition to the masses; | swerved from its policy of adopting pagan festivals 
‘‘M’Oses” psychologized these with the astounding | and respecting popular amusements. It adds to them 
historical fact that God made the world, with its fine | miraculous shows, and some charities at home, though 
candelabra of sun, moon and stars, in six days, and | no flannel shirts for heathen converts at Boriboola 
rested on the seventh day and hallowed it. Therefore, | Gha, and employs no Sunday police whippers into 
on the seventh day, thou shalt do no manner of} church, like pious South Sea Island missionaries. 
work, etc. l Thus if the Catholics and Methodists pool votes for 
This is faith, fodder and logical deduction for the | theocracy, papal autocracy bringing the Irish, and 
masses. It is far more impressive than 2 and 2 are 4. | Methodist democracy the Negro; neither of these races 
Who ever killed his neighbor to prove the arithmetic, | inclining to puritanism; the Catholics may readily 
or any other science? But the impiety of disobeying | convert the Negroes by their more congenial Sabbath 
Yahvah. This called for stones, and after such | and their thaumaturgic charlatanry. Mr. Taylor 
pounding of divinity into a refractory subject, the | Innes is justly jealous of the monopoly of magnetism 
holiness of the Sabbath would dispense with all pleas | and hypnotism by the doctors. The priests are still 
for its expediency. This. expediency would be far | mure likely to lay claim to it. 
more apparent, as well as real, if unsaddled of church Spiritualism without benefit of clergy, can be but 
interests and left to its own economic merits. The | «back door influence,” as Rev. Bush, the Sweden- 
Sabbath is so rooted in custum, that legislation is | borgian, used to call it. Constant, since its founder 


superflous and complicates it disastrously. 
Previous to our great modern industrial develop- 
ment, the inconvenience of a single Sabbath day, the 


Constantine, in its policy of encroachment, the Cath- 
olic church is recovering by the promiscuous ballot 
in republics, the power it lost by the rivalry of kings 


same for all, and the consequent motives for breaking | and nobles in the time of Luther. The ignorance of 
it, did not exist. The Jews wore it lightly as a social | the French Canadian and the Irish Celts, combines 
and festival day, instead of making it, like puritans, | with their rapid propagation. to favor the Catholic 
just fifty-two times as afflictive in prayer, as the anni- | invasion; and against it, considering prevalent preju- 
versary of atonement, and without the rich supper | dices, I see no better check than an oligarchic limita- 
with which the Jews close their fast day. Stoning by | tion of the ballot by a high property and educational 
one’s good neighbors was appropriate to an offense | qualification. In the contrary and pro-Catholic direc- 
against the majesty of Yahvah, but its injunction on | tion, however unintentionally, is the Woman Suffrage 
the Jews was like saying to children, ‘‘Here, you eat | movement. In all Catholic countries, the priest finds 
this ‘lasses candy, or ll wallop you.” The Mosaic | in woman his strongest and most constant support. 
Sabbath is no longer in question, unless for such as | In all countries women are most prone to religion; 
would push back the hands of the clock of evolution. | hence the actual affiliation between the churches and 
Stoning has gone out of fashion; unless for the papal | the female suffragists, in which the idolatry of stat- 
choir of Soprani, and to hang all our modern Sabbath į ute law is a chief link, and prohibitionism a strong 
breakers, the sheriff would require a posse comitatus | factor. The papacy, now under an Italian cloud, but 
as long as the tail of a comet. Yet in the teeth alike | rich in the spoils of superstition, can well afford to 
of true Christian, and of common sense, we find | bide its time while its professed enemies as well as 
ignorant fanatics making Sabbath laws an instrument | friends are working for it in America, and our theo- 
of persecution even against zealous Christian Sabbath- | crats especially, with God on their constitutional ban- 
keepers; viz.: R. M. King, an Adventist, condemned | ner. Of these theocrats the puritans as most intense 
by the county court of Obion and supreme court of | take the lead, and their leading institution the Sabbath, 
Tennessee for plowing on Sunday, saw from his jail | —anti-social, anti-economic and un-Christian—is at 
window other Christians working on Sunday unmo-| once the entering wedge of theocratic principles and 
lested. King observed the same seventh day Sabbath | the despotism whose slavishness gives the Catholic an 
with Jesus and the Jews, and with it the command to | air of emancipation. It is a despotism that cannot be 
labor on the other six days. evaded by verbal professions but enslaves every act 
No less flagrant is the malice of parties in Wash- | during every seventh day. Were Sabbath keeping in 
ington, who, in the teeth of the liberal constitution of | itself, the real issue, instead of being but the entering 
the state, single out free-thinkers to persecute them | wedge of a general theoeratic despotism, a solution 
for Sabbath. breaking. while professing Christians may | might be found in the same way as for prohibition of 
keep open shop. Still more flagrant is the hypocrisy | liquor selling, i. e., by leaving every autonomic pre- 
of puritans who punish Sabbath works of charity, as | cinct to settle the question in its own way, but that 
well as urgent need. Some such Sabbatarians found | would not satisfy e pluribus unum or una fides una 
a farmer, in time of great drought, deepening his well | domus. The question is simply a test of obedience 
ona Sunday. ‘‘Come with us to church,” they said; | to an arbitrary authority claiming divinity. The Sab- 
‘pray for rain.” «I pray with my spade,” quoth he. | bath has no constant physiological or hygienic value, 
His faith, not without works, was rewarded by water, | since either within puritan tether, or outside of it, 
and many beasts were saved from perishing with | it is subject. to such various conditions of places and 
thirst. But this faith in nature was accounted infidel | circumstances. Neither has ita constant economic 
towards God, and punished with fine and imprison- | value; since six days more than suffice for a good live- 
ment, just as under the blue laws of New England, | lihood by labor when not swindled of its earnings, 
in good old witch times. Such is moral evolu- | and séven days earnings would as easily as six, pass 
tion since Moses. More disastrous than these local | into the hands of the tax collector, usurer or landlord, 
fanaticisms, is the general interdict on Sundays | or under the iron law of wages into the employer's. Yet, 
transport, threatened by our puritanic rulers. Their | as in case of the farmer cited, it may be of great im- 
stoppage of the mails and Sunday papers would be | portance for an individual to use his discretion, and 
only inconvenient; but in the actual conditions of city | general legislation does not provide for such cases. 
life, suppression of transport by cars and boats would ! The greater the sacrifice to law, the more sacred and 
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imposing the taboo. To have put that farmer in jail, 
was a triumph for church pride., Let theocracy. 
be formally established in the United States. by en- 
forcement of the puritan Sabbath, and the Catholic 
Church will ask no better than a trial of strength with 


the puritans, divided as they are by sect jealousie 7 
we 


If less numerous than they are, it.may count ona 
large reinforcement from the Episcopal and other semi- 
liberal churches, as well as from the mass who care 
for none; not because they like it, but hate puritan- 
ism worse. The churches will calculate on compro- 
mises in behalf of tolerance, and the others on 
tolerance of their pleasures. Science alone will re- 
main in the field, the Prometheus defian: of Joye. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. * 


By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
XIII. 
IN THE DARK. 


Long ago when I was very young, one of Sharpless’s 
portraits of General Washington had been stolen fron 
my father’s residence. Years afterwards I recognized 
the picture and succeeded in purchasing it. On taking 
it home and cleaning the accumulated dust from it, . 
satisfied myself beyond ashadow of doubt of the iden- 
tity of the picture. 

In one of the séances I had attended several hun- 
dred miles distant from my residence, and where 
I was quite sure I was entirely unknown, a voice pur- 


porting to come from the gentleman at whose death . 


my father had inherited the picture, stated that he 
was present, and on my asking for some information, 
gave mea correct description of the subject of the 
paintiug, the name of the relative through whom it 
had come to me, and the name of the first owner, then 
dead for nearly a century. 

A miniature had been in my possession nearly all 
my life, and I had mostly xept it sealed up, from an 
apprehension that it might fade. Having buttoned it up 


under my coat I attended a séance, and after the light. 


was extinguished handed it to another person to give 
to the medium. She immediately exclaimed that a 
square box (the frame of the picture was nearly 
square) had been placed in her hands, but soon added 
that it was the picture of a beautiful young lady—not 
a photograph—with dark hair wound around her head. 
in heavy masses; that she was about twenty years old 
at the time of painting (here a voice interrupted, giv- 
ing the age as twenty-three); that the picture had 
been sent across the ocean (it had in fact crossed sev- 
eral times, andthe last time had been sent by ex- 
press) and from the many quakers she saw around,- 
must have been painted in Philadelphia. She then 
gave the relationship to meand the name. 
particulars were exact and within my own knowledge, 

except the age, presumably correct as since ascer- 

tained from old family letters. f 

A gentleman present having stated that he had 
wished a ring should be carried from him to two other 
persoas consecutively, and that it was so carried in 
the order he had desired, I made the wish that a 
small gold bracelet I had in my pocket, should be 
given to a lady sitting on the other side of the circle 
with whom I had a slight personal acquaintance. The 
article was at once taken from my closed hand, evi- 
dently by fingers, and almost at the same moment 
the “lady exclaimed, «I have got something; 
it feels like a bracelet.” She kept possession of 
it until the evening was over and returned it-to me 
herself. This experiment has veen reveated a score 
of times. 

The probability of the genuine cnaracter of the 
physical acts spoken of in this chapter, depends princi 
pally upon the certainty we may easily arrive at, 
that similar things take place when alone in a room 
with a medium and firmly holding her hands, as also 
upon the act done being the direct consequence of a 
mental request. The wish and the relevant act ar 
not to be separated, and we may not a ibute the one to 
phenomenal perception and the other raudulent: 
action, compliance with awish, by this force, ora 
physical act of such a nature as to recall in the most 
unmistakable manner old associations, are things not 
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: . “within our experience of the capacities of a stranger. 


Herein is strong presumptive evidence, however much 
exact proof may be wanting. It was to obtain thein- 
direct proof, that in most of the séances this coördina- 
tion of thought and act was procured. 


EXPERIMENTS AS TO ‘IDENTITY. 


By careful and repeated experiment the most exact 
scientific certainty is to be acquired of the reality of 
these phenomena, and in many cases of an intelligence 
directing them, not referable to the mental action of 
the persons present. When, however, we come to 
the question of the identity of the intelligence com- 
municating with us, the exact proof that we ought to 
obtain is not always to be procured. Still no one can 
become personally familiar with the subject, without 
a conviction that the claim of the physical acts being 
done by a given intelligence is worthy of the most 
impartial investigation. We soon learn that we must 
dismiss our preconceptions as valueless and take vp 
the subject as it actually exists in nature. 

It is impossible to accept many of the communica- 
tions as comi»g from the source they claim, therefore 
the chief interest in the matter culminates in identity, 
for without the proof of that, it cannot be determined 
that these intelligences are those they profess to be, 
and by this much the hypothesis of converse with our 
own dead fails in an important particular. Besides, 
such proof embraces the whole subject and makes the 
reailty of the physical acts of inferior importance. 
The idea of spiritual power has sprung up from the 
occult nature of the phenomena, their self assertion 
and the fact that many of the acts are physical im- 
possibilities to living beings. The identity of the 
intelligence with the one it assumes to be is supported 
by the averment of the intelligence itself—by its ex- 
pressions and acts of affection—-by its knowledge of 
matters in your history and in its own—by the correct 
revelation of a matter formerly known to the intelli- 
gence claiming to be present—by the communications 

in sealed slates with names appended—by exact 
descriptions of an alleged vision, with the act it is 


$ -about to do, immediately followed by the act itself 


oftentimes of much significance—or by the occurrence 
of some physical act as a token of recognition famil- 
iar in the long past. These remarkable things fre- 
quently occurring, however strong their logical force, 
are not all of them conclusive, but they point out a 
road that reason may properly follow in search of 
proof or disproof. 

The correct communications we receive through 
these occult phenomena claiming to be from our dead 
friends, relate for the most part to matters within 
our own personal knowledge, in fact touching remi- 
niscences of our early days and the friends who have 
left us. But we must not too hastily accept as evi- 
dence of spiritual intercourse revealments which may 
be, as they undoubtedly sometimes are, only the re- 
flection of our own knowledge. Even when the mat- 
ter is unknown to us, but afterwards proves to be 
correct, we are to exercise much caution in receiving 
it as sure proof of the action of a discarnate spirit, for 
we can easily assure ourselves by the most exact ex- 
‘periment that embodied intelligence takes perception 
of thought and act at great distances. We know so 
little of the extent of our own spiritual faculties that 
we easily confound the sources, and reason from a 
dangerous fallacy. E 

Experiments, however, are to be devised more or 
ləss perfect, free from these objections in which the 

_ revealment can only be within the knowledge of the 
communicating intelligence, if itis what it assumes 
to be, and cannot be within the capacity of a living 
being. The following instances are attempts to ascer- 
tain if the intelligence can inform as correctly of mat- 
ters it alone can know, and also to discover if a sub- 
jective vision presents the same appearance to the 
psychic, so as to be the object of recognition at a sub- 
sequent time through her cerebral memory. 

On every occasion when I had visited Mrs. Lord’s 
circles, at- intervals sometimes of five years, an intel- 
ligence purported to be present, giving the same 
name, and preserving not only the same tone of voice, 
but the same manner of speech and action. I pro- 
sured the photograph of the person whose name was 
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so constantly spoken, and placed it with several 
others of the same sex and apparent age. Attending 
another circle, as soon as the light was extinguished 
I secretly took from my pocket the package of photo- 
graphs, laid it on my knees, and when the intelligence 
announced itself, mentally requested it to pick out its 
own likeness. The pictures were moved about, as if 
being examined, and one of them was held up touch- 
ing my face, which I marked No.1. Later in the 
evening I made the same request twice, and marked 
the cards held up 2 and 3. After the gas was lighted, 
I found the same card had been marked 1—2—3. It 
was the right one, and each time had been held up 
with the back towards me, thus escaping any injury 
from my pencil, to my very great satisfaction. This ex- 
periment was subsequently repeated with like success. 

Tke most cherished negation must give way to just 
methods of reasoning on the facts which come under 
our observation, and the proof of whose reality is 
easy and certain, In the experiment just recorded, I 
could not know which card was picked up, and did 
not touch it except with the point of my pencil, or 
when I mingled it with the others, after it was laid 
down on my knees. The medium had never seen the 
original or the photograph and did not know that I 
was trying an experiment, as the requests were made 
mentally. The room was entirely dark. Here all 
possibility of human knowledge seems to be elimin- 
ated, and the result is narrowed down to an intelli- 
gence that naturally might be able to recognize its 
own likeness, and the only one we can conceive of, 
that could have the knowledge or power to do so, 
under these circumstances. 

The medium having stated that she perfectly re- 
membered the appearance of a vision, and could 
select its photograph from any number, I placed 
severul pictures in her hands, and stood in such a 
position, that whilst viewing her proceedings, my 
face was concealed. She discarded the first three or 
four, and without looking further and indeed refusing 
to do so when urged, gave me the right photograph 
of the vision she had seen and described. Here, a 
picture the medium had never seen of a person 
entirely unknown to her, was identified by the natural 
eye-sight, through its resemblance to a vision. 

At the suggestion of the late Dr. Elliotson, who was 
then a most uncompromising opponent of all these 
phenomena in their psychical character, I obtained 
from a lady he did not know, an automatically written 
question with the answer annexed, in relation to a 
matter that, as afterwards ascertained, had transpired 
many years before and thousands of milesaway. The 
lady was the only person living that had any know- 
ledge of the act.. This paper, in a sealed envelope, 
was flaced in my pocket-book, not to be opened until 
I succeeded or failed in obtaining an answer to the 
question written within. The object was, as will be 
readily perceived, to make it impossible that my own 
knowledge should direct the form or matter of the 
answer. This was in London. 
wards, being in New York, I was advised to visit the 
well-known Mrs. Underhill, of the Fox family. [had 
never seen this medium and knew nothing of her 
except from common report. There was a large 
party, all of whom were strangers tome. Mrs. Under- 
hill took charge of the alphabet and went over it with 
such practiced rapidity that the attempt to follow her 
on my part was in vain. A communication was being 
given to a gentleman, when a name was interpolated 
that did not belong to the matterin hand. The paper 
was passed around, and the name unrecognized by all, 
until it came to me, when it proved to be the maiden 
name of the mother of the lady who some years before 
had written the sealed note in the vicinity of London. 
I had never seer or known the mother, and had never 
thought or spoken of her by that name. My mind at 
once reverted to the envelope in my pocket, and I 
asked if an answer was to be given on the present 
occasion to the matter written within. An eager and 
emphatic affirmative was given. Mrs. Underhill pro- 
ceeded to take down the letters that were rapped to, 
and in a few minutes handed me across the table a 
line or two seemingly unmeaning, ‘‘She gathered wild 
grasses from my grave.” On opening the note which 
had been written in England I found the following 


‘that knew of what it spoke. 


Two years after- 
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question and answer. ‘Mother, what was the last - i 
thing I did on leaving Abington? I gathered wild 
flowers from your grave.” I afterwards inspected the 
‘flowers’ that had been dried and preserved and 
found them to be flowering grasses that grow in a 
country grave-yard, and not flowers in the usual 
acceptation of the word. The lady’s error in calling 
them flowers was corrected by some intelligence, 
The question was ad- 
dressed to the mother, and it purported to be the 
mother who answered, and changed the pronouns as 
the circumstances required. 

A voice assuming to be that of a lady who had been 
an intimate friend and correspondent of mine, and 
one whom the medium had never seen or heard of, so 
often talked with me at different séances that the 
medium came to know and recognize the vision when- 
ever it presented itself. I engaged the son of this lady 
to attend a meeting under an assumed name. He had 
never been to a séance, and had no knowledge of the 
subject or the persons connected with it; and, residing 
ina distant place, was a stranger to all present. 
Whilst the medium was sitting in front of him, touch- 
ing his feet with hers, and her back towards me, she 
told me that my friend Mrs. S— was placing her arms 
around this gentleman’s neck. On my observing that 
it was strange she did not come to me as she had 
always done, a man’s hand pressed mine (the medium 
was ten feet away talking at the same time) and 
another voice replied, ‘She has found somebody she 
loves more.” The gentleman’s name and his mother’s 
were then both spoken by a voice that was not the 
medium’s, in the same tone this inte! ligence habitually 
used. ‘This was an instance of a vision familiar to the 
medium and recognized by her, addressing as her son, 
a stranger to all the persons present, except ‘myself. 

Not knowing what influence my presence and 
knowledge of the facts might have had in accomplish- 
ing the result above narrated, I engaged a gentleman 
who had no belief, but much scorn for the subject, to 
attend a séance. He was a stranger to all. At once 
the medium said that the vision addressing him was 
the same that had so often come to me, and a voice 
gave its name, his own, and the relationship tò him, 
avery near one. Again there was recognition of a 
vision that had previously been experienced when a 
different person was present, and one entirely 


unknown. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


WARNED IN A DREAM. 


Several years ago I resided in a wild, mountainous, 
and rather lonely region of Virginia, writes a con- | 
tributor to the Baltimore World. There was a rail- 
road but a few rods in-front of my door, and a station 
and considerable village about a mile to the west. 
The nearest station to the east was about ten miles 
distant. I moved to the place with my young wife 
late in the autumn, and about the first of the follow- 
ing March I was attacked with typhoid fever and was 
ill for about a month. But, thanks to a strong con- 
stitution and the careful nursing of a loving and intel- 
ligent wife, I slowly recovered. 

As soon as I was strong enough to sit up and walk 
a little I told my wife she had better take the cars and 
go and visit her brother, who lived about fifty miles 
east of us. She had been taking care of me so faith- 
fully through my illness, both by day and night, that 
I feared her health and strength would fail her if she 
did not rest awhile. I knew she had been very 
anxious to go, and I felt sure that her brother and his 
family would be very glad to see her and would try to 
make her visit a pleasant one. She hesitated about _ 
leaving me, fearing I might need her care; but after 
waiting a few days and seeing that I continued to 
regain my health and strength, she decided to follow 
my advice. Accordingly one pleasant morning about 
the middle of April, after doing everything she could 
for my comfort and bidding me to be careful about 
taking cold or walking too far, she started, intending 
to be gone a fortnight. l . 

One day I exercised a little beyond my strength an 
felt quite tired at night and remained awake for a 
long time. At last I fell into an uneasy slumber and 
dreamed a very curious and startling dream. I 
seemed to have gone forward into the future a lcouple 
of days, and instead of Wednesday, the 24th, it seemed , 
in my dream to be Friday, the 26th. It appeared in ` 
my sleep that a heavy rain had been falling most of 
the day and all the day before, but the evening was 
clear and pleasant and not very dark, though the 
moon was not shining. I seemed to be walking along 
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the railroad line toward the east. I first passed 
through a wood about half a mile wide; then for 
about half a mile through fields containing a couple of 
farm houses, one inhabited and the other deserted. 

I then entered another wood, and after walking 
about a mile and a half I came to a stream gently 
swollen by the rain, which had weakened the railroad 
bridge so much that the passenger train, in attempt- 
ing to cross, had broken it down, and the bridge and 
carriages, completely wrecked, were lying on both 
sides of the stream, except portions that were floating 
down. Some of the passengers lay dead or dying 
among the ruins; some were floating in the water, 
and a few were clinging to trees and bushes on the 
‘bank. It was a fearful and heartrending sight, too 
fearful for description, and such as I trust I may never 
see in reality. 

The next day early in the morning it commenced 
raining, and continued to rain through the day and 
the following night. I felt very lonely and uneasy all 
day, which feeling was increased by receiving a letter 
from my wife, saying that she intended to come home 
on Friday night by the express train. I retired late, 
feeling much worried on account of my fearful dream. 
And to add to this fear, presentiment, or whatever 
you may cal! it, the dream was repeated, and even 
more distinct and vivid than the first time. 

When I arose in the morning the rain was still fall- 
ing. This was Friday, and therefore was the day on 
which my wife was to start for home. There were 
two passenger trains from the east each day, one at 9 
o’clock in the forenoon and the other at 9 in the even- 
ing. This last was the express, and the oneon which 
my wife was coming. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the rain ceased 
falling, and the clouds slowly cleared away. The 
dream had made such an impression on my mind that 
I resolved to attempt to find the stream I had seen so 
plainly in my dreams, and if it appeared at all danger- 
ous to attempt to stop the train before reaching it. 
Accordingly soon after the rain was over I got ready 
and started. I had never before had occasion to visit 
the station in this direction, and therefore was entirely 
unacquainted with this part of the country. But I 
found everything just as it had appeared in my dream. 

Immediately after starting I passed through the 
wood I had seen in my dream and then entered the 
open field and found the two farm houses, one inhab- 
ited and the other deserted. In fact, everything 
seemed as natural asf I had really been this way 
before. I walked slowly and late in the afternoon I 
came to the stream which flowed rapidly and seemed 
much swollen. But the bridge, instead of being 
broken down and mingled with the broken carriages 
and mangled passengers, was still standing; and 
though its timbers looked quite old and weather beaten 
there seemed to be little danger of its breaking down 
beneath the weight of a passing train. There was a 
heavy goods train due from the west about 6 o'clock 
and I resolved to wait at least until it came, and if it 
passed over safely there could be, I thought, but little 
danger of accident to the lighter passenger train. 

In due time it came thundering along, and passed 
safely over the bridge. But though it might have 
been owing to my excited imagination, it seemed to 
we that bridge bent and shook beneath the weight of 
the train in a manner highly suggestive of danger. 
At all events I resolved to wait a little longer and see 
if the stream, which was still rising, would have any 
apparent effect upon the bridge. I took with me a 
lantern, and also a thick blanket to protect me from 
the damp night air. 

Shortly after sunset, as I was sitting a few rods 
from the stream, I heard a loud splash, and hurrying 
to the bridge I saw that a portion of the bank on the 
opposite side had broken away, and also that the 
action of the water, or some other cause, had weak- 
ened the foundation of the bridge in such a manner 
that a portion of the line was bent and lowered enough 
to make it impossible for a train to cross. I imme- 
diately crossed the bridge, resolved to stop the train 
if possible before it reached the bridge and certain 
destruction. 

Well, to make a long story short, I went on in the 
direction from which the train was to come, and soon 
found a place which commanded a good view of the 
line for a considerable distance. I lit my lantern, 
wrapped my blanket closely round me and sat down 
to my wearisome vigil of two hours. The night was 
clear, and not very dark, though no moon was shin- 
ing. I suffered nothing from cold, as it was remark- 
ably warm, even for the climate of Virginia, and I 
succeeded in keeping awake, though the task was a 
difficult one. 

Slowly the moments passed by, but at last I saw by 
my watch that the time had nearly expired, and a few 
minutes wouid decide the fate of the train and its 
human freight. Soon I saw a light, far away and 
very small at first, but rapidly growing larger and 
brighter. I arose, trembling with excitement, and 
commenced swinging the lantern above my head, and, 
as the train drew near, I redoubled my exertions and 
shouted as loud as I could. 


Onward came the train at a rapid speed. It was a 


time of terrible suspense to me. Should the engineer 
fail to see my signal, or not see it in time to stop the 
train before going a few rods past me, I knew that no 
human power could save it. On it came, and, oh, 
joy unspeakable! just as I gave up my exertions and 
stepped from the line my frantic signals were observed. 
The engineer whistled for brakes, arousing the sleepy 
brakemen like an electric sbock, who flew quickly to 
their stations. 

The train was quickly stopped, and I then informed 
the engineer and conductor of the danger ahead, while 
the frightened passengers left the carriages and gath- 
ered around me. Many a brave man grew pale when 
he learned what a fearful death he had so narrowly 
escaped. 

Among the passengers I found my wife, not mangled 
and lifeless, but alive and well, though somewhat 
frightened, and a good deal surprised at seeing me. 
The conductor gave me a seat next to my wife, and 
then had the train backed to the station it had just 
left, from which telegrams were sent to warn all other 
trains of the danger. oe 

In the morning my wife and I took the train for 
home. I have but little more to add, except that the 
company insisted upon making me a handsome pres- 
ent, and also gave me a free pass over the road. I 
do not pretend to be able to explain the dream, which 
was certainly a remarkable one, though doubtless not 
more so than others could relate; but I am satisfied 
that this dream was the means of saving many human 
lives from a sudden and most horrible death. : 


AN APPEAL TO REASON. 


Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, Col., recently 
preached the following pungent and pointed sermon 
from the text, ‘To everything there is a season”: 


A man who expects his son to repeat his father’s life 
expects too much, Life in this city is not, and cannot 
be, the life of the hamlet of fifty years ago. Fortunes 
will yet be made in Denver, but they will not be sud- 
denly made. When made they will be made by com- 
panies and corporations. ‘The individual with a little 
money is no better off in Denver than in London. The 
opportunities of new countries are closing, because 
there are no more new countries. The pace of living 
has changed. You cannot devote so much time to one 
bargain, one wedding or one funeral. It requires 
management to make life go around. Perhaps some 
of you remember when you went a visiting, took your 
knitting, and staid to tea. As I remember the life I 
saw about me as a boy—there was an abundance of it 
—nobody was ina hurry, not even the stage-driver. 
The merchant waited on you when he got ready. No- 
body drove fast, except a new doctor. Of necessity 
the old-fashioned visit has contracted to a call, and 
the call has shrunk to a couple of inches of pasteboard. 
Once every winter our fathers and mothers had pro- 
tracted meetings lasting for weeks. They were no 
more pious than we are, but they had more time. 
The child cannot be a copy of his father. He is made 
by his time and place. He must step with the pro- 
cession. Times change and we change with them. 
Of course the old-fashioned life, social,. hospitable, 
easy-going, can still be found in quiet country places, 
but those who move into cities need not expect to 
find it. 

The art of letter-writing seems to have been lost. 
One writes to his dear friend as if it cost him ten cents 
a word, and it often costs him more than that. If 
ever the cost of the telegraph is even twice what it 
ought to be, the increase in its use will be enormous. 
Ido not care to know how you were three or four 
days ago, but how are you now? Suppose something 
fitted feudal times—for that reason it does not fit our 
time. Nothing precisely adapted to Europe is worth 
bringing across the sea. To go back to the time of 
King James and find a catechism, and bring it over 
the ocean and bind any American church with it, is to 
me absurd. We know all King James knew, and what 
we have found out since; and think what has been 
found out in the last fifty years! 

For every gain there is aloss. The feudal age is 
touched with a romance and a beauty that our indus- 
trial age misses. But we cannot return to the feudal 
age. It had its beauty and it had its misery. The 
olu shivalry meant for the most part chivalry towards 
ladies who owned a castle and had an income. 
Woman as such has more true respect paid to her now 
than ever before on earth. There is a decay of mirth 
that marked our days. Mirth calls for ease. A busy 
man preoccupied, cannot be mirthful. There is not 
much happiness nowadays, The young child sees 
what is before him, the fierce competition, and it 
makes him serious. There is a great deal of thought 
to-day and a great deal of action. A man is more 


anxious half way out of Libby prision than before the 
tunnel of deliverance was dug. A manis never so 
free from care as when there is only one road and a 
man over him to tell him to walk. The carelessness 
of an old soldier or sailor is notable—‘‘His not to 
reason why.” 

anxiety begins. 


But promote soldier or sailor and 
You arrive, a stranger in a town 


of one hotel, and you do not. hesitate as to which hotel 

you will suffer in. And once in that hotel you are 
not annoyed by the recurring thought that perhaps 
the one over the way is better. To the average na- 
tive the old world has one road. The 3,000,000 of 
England, ‘the submerged tenth” of General: Booth— 


are sullenly treading the path their grandfathers oa È 


They work, they beg, they steal and they arrive at 
the workhouse and at the grave. Now an immigrant 
from the old world arriving in America has been 
thereby promoted. There is more than one road, 
more than one hotel. Choice is possible, and w'th 
choice’ comes care. It does not take him long to ac- 
quire the characteristic American face. If men did 
not change, this now would be a pretty comfortable 
earth. It has been a steady rain of invention for 
fifty years—inventions for man’s use and comfort. 
But the mau has changed. His shelter is better than 
than that of his father, but he is a more tender plant. 
People inquire, What is the working man kicking and 
striking for? Is he not better fed, better clothed, bet- 
ter sheltered than the working man of a hundred years 
ago? But the working man has grown; it takes more 
to satisfy him. The child of the hod carrier and the 
child of the railroad president sit together. in the 
common school, read the same book, grow up together, 
graduate together, and then comes life. What can you 
expect but discontent? Here we say, are equal gifts. 
Then there must. be equal opportunities. A nation 
ought to think twice before it launches a common 
school upon a couatry. I may be content with a crab . 
apple until I have tasted a pippin. That is what I 
like the common school for. It breaks up contentment 
with miserable conditions. You can make amana 
slave; you can keep hima slave; but to do that you 
must not teach him to read. Once you put a book 
into his hand, especially the Bible, once you give him 
a gun and he will be no more aslave. If slavery is 
the thing, the statute of slaveholding states, prohibit- 
ing the teaching of slaves to-read, was a most neces- 
sary thing. Light is heat, and heat is motion. 

From the English point of view the establishment 
of national schools in Ireland was a blunder. With 
new inventions come new needs. Thespinning-wheel 
and hand-loom were well in their time. When all 
were dressed in the product of that old wheel and . 
loom there was not distinction enough for any. But 
now comes in modern invention, what labor has it 
blessed? Has it shortened the hours of work or made 
the hours more delightful? Riding in Missouri the 
other day, I saw through an open door a maiden spin- 
ning. It is a pretty action, and I thought, by and by — 
she will peel off the yarn so many runs, so many 
knots, so many skeins, change her dress and go to a 
quilting. 

And I contrasted the picture with the inside of an 
overall factory that I remembered to have visited. The 
clatter and the dust and the heat and the long hours, 
and the poor pay and the pale faces, and I do not 
wonder at the discontent in the heart of cities, and the 
every-day tragedy. The sewing machine girl works 


as hard and as long as Hood’s sewing girl, and is as 


likely to be stitching a shroud as well as a shirt. The 
invention of needs is what makes us all as uncomfort- 
able as ever. Grandfather grumbled behind an ox 
team. I grumbled behind a locomotive on the Santa 
Fe. He had the advantage of me as to meals on the 
road. I, with you, looked at the holiday gifts of the 
year, especially .books—I contrasted them with the 
primers of my childhood. What an advance in print- 
ing and engraving! I have a primer of mine given to 
me in 1847. It hasa frontispiece a wood cut of a 
snake up a tree conversing with Eve. If I am not 
hyperorthodox, that primer is accountable. I have 
no quarrel with the doctrine of the fall of man. I 
have seen a great many of them. But to give a child 
such a picture as that on Christmas will mark the dif- 
ference between 1847 and 1891. The drift.and spirit 
of an industrial age, a practical age bears hardly on 
some fine, high things. The boy of to-day feels the 
current of the time. It sets toward business more. 
now than ever. You say that you will be a classical 
scholar. Early English and the current takes you | 
into a real estate and loan office. 

We will have to make a stand here. We must keep 
life interesting, or there will be suicides more than 
there are. , It is about time to call a halt on the prac- 
tical.. There is a time when a man ought to be tired of 
the office, and when a woman ought to be tired of house- 
keeping. I have a feeling that we are being mastered 
by our things, as a Syrian knight sank under his 
armor. So I rejoice when I hear that a -hard-headed, 
practical man of affairs is a Spiritualist. He at least be- 
lieves in the soul and in the life of it, and in some sort of 
continuance, and that the lines are up between heaven — 
and earth. But it is a difficult age for a Christian to 
live in. I sometimes think we would have done better 
in the first century. Then the lines were drawn as in 
battle. The church meant a distinct thing; the world 
meant a distinct thing. Now the world is in the 
church and the church is in the world. 

As I mentioned a few Sundays ago, at a large spub- 
lic meeting in New York of working men the name of © 
Jesus Christ was cheered, and some few minutes after 
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the name of the church was hissed. Have we gone so 
far apart? Jesus Christ seems to last. He is not 
waning, but the church, as such, is waning. To 
everything there is a season; fashions change, philos- 
ophies go out, customs and manners supercede the one 
the other. The thing that seems to gain ground is 
His whole life is a protest 
against the current we are in, which is a mercantile, 
material, mercenary current. A boy who can go 
where he can read the best thoughts of the best men 
does not wish to go; prefers to go into business or 
politics. We cannot live along that way. We have 
fallen. I hold that a nation composed of citizens of 
whom the majority do nut love or fear or believe in 
God, and who do not love their country, except as 
they are paid for it in cash or in office—that such a 
country is sick unto death. The most thoughtful men 
realize it. General Booth’s book has made me 
thoughtful. The priest and the Levite in the church 
has for hundreds of years passed by on the other side 
of the three millions. The submerged tenth said in 
effect, ‘It is nothing to us.” It is Lazarus outside 
the gate, pitied only by dogs and God. Now here is 
the general of the despised Salvation Army who has a 
plan of salvation. Immediately the Church of Eng- 
land condemns his scheme. Nihilists condemn 
his scheme. The church has had this thing 
close to eye and ear for centuries. Why do 
they not encourage this man? No wonder such books 
as ‘The Column of Cæsar” appear. To everything 
there is a season. But if faith, hope and charity are 
things of a season—an ‘‘iridescent dream”-——‘‘Eat, 


drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die” is wisdom. 
. But in my heart I -believe better things, 


One can 
make his individual protest, and he can still ask the 
old question, what shall it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? You have bought 
a fine picture and sold your eyesight for it. You have 
acquired a fine library and cannot read. Every once 
in a while a certain kind of a man vanishes from Den- 
ver, is dead; and I wonder where he is. He has no 
vested rights, no secret monopoly of opportunity. He 
is as naked in death as any tramp. How bewildered he 
must be! Nobody to wait on him! no private office! 
no money! no acquaintance in the city, no letters of 
introduction. A man of this kind died in Milwaukee. 
A friend of mind, a Spiritualist, hailed me as I came 
from his funeral: «‘Come up into my room and let us 
find out what has been done with old ——.” I went 
up. My friend had a slate, and communicated our 
request to a mutual friend who is -‘somewhere,” and 
has arrived and we have 
laid him on a plank until he comes to.” Translated 
out of the region of real estate, mines and politics 
into a region of reason and affection, into a land where 
hope, faith and love abide, how much time will it 
take us ‘‘to come to?” 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Some years ago, a New England man, interested in 
social and political questions, was talking with an in- 
telligent Roman Catholic, the priest of a Massachusetts 
village. They presently fell to discussing the school 
question. The priest said that the time was coming 
when the common school system would be abolished 
and a share of the taxes passed over to the Catholics 
for the education of their children in their own way. 
‘‘But,” said the Protestant, ‘‘our people are bound up 
with the common school system, and how can you ex- 
pect that it will ever be changed?” «‘By the defection 
of its friends,” replied the priest. 

He trusted in the senseless optimism which leads so 
many Americans to imagine that all will go well in 
the end, whatever they may do or fail to do; and that 
our ship of state cannot be wrecked, whether the crew 
do their duty or not. Napoleon I. once said, “We 


. get nothing here below without paying for it”; and to 


keep is sometimes as hard as to get. 
But blind over-confidence and the spirit of laissez- 


. faire are not the only dangers to the New England 


school system. ‘It is bad enough to leave its enemies 
to work their will; but it is worse to exasperate them 
by shrill-voiced denunciation, without offering any 
effectual opposition. Fanaticism on the one side calls 
out fanaticism on the other; abuse is answered by 
abuse, and so the breach grows wider and the quarrel 
hotter till the community is split into hostile camps, 
and a state of things ensues such as may be seen in 
Canada to-day. New England Protestants wil) do 
well to remember that the Catholic population gains 
on them every year, as well by natural increase as by 
emigration. New England families have dwindled in 


. numbers generation after generation through all this 


century, and it will be folly to provoke a collision till 
the race returns to its pristine vigor, and promises a 


. good supply of recruits for the war. 


The truth is that our system of common schools is 
the best for Catholics as well as Protestants, and that 
its overthrow would be a disaster to the people of all. 
communions, whatever it might be to their clergy. 
There are many among the most capable and intelli- 
gent of the Catholic population who, in their hearts, 


wish tó maintain it, for they feel that it is for their in- 


terest to do so. Many Catholic parents know that 
their children are better taught in the public schools 
than in those of the parishes, and that they leave them 
far better fitted for success in life. The public schools, 
moreover, are democratic institutions, in the best 
sense of the words; and, on a broader and more com- 
prehensive scale, they produce the effects which are 
said to be the peculiar advantages of the great En- 
glish endowed schools. They bring together children 
of different walks in life, and weaken mutual prej- 
udices by force of mutual contact, teach the rich to 
know the poor, and the poor to know the rich, and so 
sap the foundations of class jealousies and animosities. 
The common schools are crucibles in which races, na- 
tionalities, and creeds are fused together till all alike 
become American. Here the Protestant and the Cath- 
olic boys and girls may learn to esteem and like each 
other; and the lesson may reach to their later years, 
teaching them that, whatever fanatics on either side 
may say, a modus vivendi, warmed by mutual good 
will, can always be found between the opposing com- 
munions. 

The effect of parochial schools, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, is, of course, the reverse. They interrupt 
healthy circulation and develop discordant elements 
in the body politic. Separation results in mutual 
ignorance; and ignorance produces prejudice, in- 
creased by special doctrinal teaching. The fruits may 
be seen in Canada, where Protestants are taxed for 
maintaining Catholic schools which they regard as 
pernicious, and where the division between Catholics 
and Protestants has reached a bitter and threatening 
animosity. The most effective defense of public 
schools will be the increase of their teaching efficiency 
and the maintenance and growth of their superiority 
over the parochial schools. Already there is afecling 
among humbler classes of Catholics that there is a kind 
of distinction in attending the one as compared with 
the other, and that to give their children the best 
chances in life they must send them to the former and 
not to the latter. This feeling will continue so long 
as the public schools maintain their present superior- 
ity, keep to their proper function of secular instruc- 
tion, and avoid offending the sensibilities of reason- 
able Catholics. The ecclesiastics, it is true, will never 
be content till education is under their own control; 
but their flocks will be satisfied in spite of them, and 
they will be forced to resign themselves. 


Nothing is more dangerous, in New England, to any 
established system than to spread abroad the idea 
that it involves injustice or unfairness. But this is 
what is done by the zealots who want to refuse Cath- 
olics any part in directing the public schools or in 
teaching the pupils. This is no time or place for cry- 
ing, ‘‘The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” The 
case is one where strength cannot be separated from 
moderation. Thecommon school system with its har- 
monizing and assimilating influences is the life of our 
institutions; and if New England is not to lose all that 
is best in her we must defend it with a firmness at 
once temperate and unyielding. The nature of the 
attack must be understood. The Protestants are 
hopelessly divided, and, however noisy, are often as 
much wanting in earnestness as in harmony. The 
Catholics are wonderfully organized under the control 
of ecclesiastics, who by their institution of celibacy— 
which, whatever may be thought of it in other re- 
spects, is a model of policy—are separated from inter- 
ests of family and home and live only for their 
church; who obey a foreign spiritual prince, and who, 
as between church and state, will always stand for the 
former whenever the interests of both are in question. 
The army of their followers is constantly growing; 
but the interests of the Catholic laity are not always 
the same as those of the Catholic clergy, and it is 
folly to excite them to fanaticism by displays of Pro- 
testant fanaticism. The apathy or foolish optimism 
on which the village priest relied to produce ‘de- 
fection” in the friends of the public school system, 
and the shallow zeal that spends itself in outcry and 
vituperation, are opposite vices between which there 
is not much to choose. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


FATE. 


«Are the skies wet because we weep—or fair be- 
cause of any mirth?” And does fate follow us? Do 
we not rather make our lives, having destiny’s vast 
pages open to us, and can we not write thereon the 
good deeds that may die with us or the evil ones that 
will surely live after us? We have all felt that out- 
side of ourselves there lies a force against which 
strong arms are needful. - But multitudes go further 
with their belief in the nature of fate, and, yielding 
to its supposed strength, await their destiny with 
folded arms and bowed head, not seeing the difference 
between the power which we have of making and 
ruling these lives of ours and waiting in unquestion- 
ing resignation for the oncoming force. 

And yet what may fate be if it does not lie in the 
present which we are living in and in the future 
which we may make? We are the factors moulding 


the forces of our lives, nor should we in our blindness 
strike at these forces as being emanations from an 
unknown and weirdly-fashioned hand. We think 
that Goethe spoke truly when he said that if we have 
but power—.e., force of will—to mould them into 
form, every man is master of hisown happiness. But 
how few of us find and wield this power. The secret 
of the failure of so many lives lies in the lack of will 


and of a determining force in the stream of circum- - 


stances rising up against them. Many are lost in the 
breakers of non-success, not because the waves are 
invincible, but because the will of the swimmer is 
weak and he sinks under the breakers’ force—only 
the little ripples of other lives touched by his fall, 


and ever widening and lessening, telling us of what © 


is not. 

Fate is not a blind force urging our overthrow, 
against which struggling is in vain, but its acceptance 
represents a lack of latent will, and of a purpose 
which is strong and brave enough to war against the 
trammels of outward surroundings. No one can 
achieve real greatness or renown unless he toils and 
labors for it, and genius itself is but a synonym for 
energy and patience. To what extent we may hold 
the key to what life has in store for us we cannot 
know, but fate is only tangible when we bold it in our 
own hands as the living reality of what we may choose 
to make our own lives. Others. will influence these, 
circumstances will mould them, and actions and pas- 
sions change them, but in each living consciousness 
there lies the power of the decision by which the scale 
will turn for aye or nay. It is the weak will or the 
hesitating thought, born perchance of too much yield- 
ing to pleasure or passion, which turns our lives from 
fair to foul, from honor to dishonor. Then, when we 
see another_rising on the wings our own hands have 
clipped as regards ourselves, we look around and say, 
“I yield to my destiny,” or “I bow to my fate.” No 
thought or action worth the thinking or doing is 
utterly without its influence upon our future life. 
When we once realize this, and the great strength 
that these wills of ours may carry within them, we 
may learn that we become masters of our fate in pro- 
portion as we become masters of ourselves. Only he 
who has first learned to govern himself can rule and 
govern the forces which surround him. We would 
do well to grasp clearly how true it is that fate is but 
a word that cowards use to keep the strong in awe.— 
The Tocsin. 


TRAINED SENSES. i 


It is remarkable how well a perfumer learns to: 


recognize ascent. In testing a sweet-smelling liquid, 
he wets the base of his left thumb with a little of it. 
Then he rubs the place rapidly with his right hand. 
The alcohol in which the essence is dissolved, being 
the more volatile, is at once evaporated, and the sub- 
stance which emits the odor remaining behind, he can 
smell it in its purity. Of course it is an easy thing to 
recognize the principal odors that are in use, but 
when several are mixed, as is common, his task be- 
comes more difficult. Yet a skilled man cannot only 
tell you what three or four perfumes enter into the 
composition of the one he is testing, but also, roughly, 
the relative proportions of each. It is easy to tell 
the relative amount of wool and cotton in a piece of 
colored underwear, when you know how. Men who 
have made the subject a specialty can do this by hold- 
ing the cloth in the light and looking along it. The 
cotton and wool can be distinguished by the dif- 
ference in their colors, which exist, although the 
same dye was used for both. The untrained eye could 
hardly detect the fact that the cloth had two shades, 
but the skill that comes from long practice makes the 
thing simple. A gentleman who has had a great deal 
to do with books, tells the way in which he knows an 
English froman American book. The books printed in 
England, he says, in nearly every case have a pleas- 
anter odor than those made here. The difference is said 
to be largely due to the effect of the sea air, but the 
kind of paste, ink, paper, and binding used probably 
has something to do with it. There is also a marked 
difference in the smell of books printed in the city 
of New York. I would stake anything on my ability 
to recognize any book published by a certain house in 
that city, merely by putting the volume near my nose. 


There are other ways of telling who the publish- 
ers of a given book are, besides looking at the title 
page. Somehow every firm gives a certain character 
istic look to every volume which it issues, and a 
skilled man can, in nine cases out of ten, merely by look- 
ing at the binding and at one of the pages, tell from 
whose presses and bindery a work comes. This, of 
course, applies only to the larger firms, and to books 
printed comparatively recently. 


‘The number three has been an important factor 
in the life of Bismarck. He has three children, he 
owns three large estates, he has taken part in three 
wars, he has signed three important treaties, and 
has held office under three German emperors.. 
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“COMPANY IS COMING.” 


Bend your knees at worry’s shrine 
In intense devotion; 

Set the house, from cellar to 
Attic, in commotion. 


Cram the engine, get up steam, 
Set the wheels a humming. 

Make them whirl. and whir, and whiz, 
“Company is coming!” 


Raise a dust in every room, 
Set the atoms flying; 

Scold the children, rout the cat 
In the corner lying. 


Rap those restless baby hands 
On the window drumming: 

Every window must be clean; 
“Company is coming!” 


Leave no objectin the house 
In condition normal, 

Make the very cradle look 
Prim, and stiff, and formal. 


At the oven scorch your face, 
Have the stove just “booming,” 
“Fix up” something “good toeat:” 
“Company is coming.” 


Cram the engine, keep up steam, 
Keep the wheels a-humming; 

Scrub and scour, and bake and stew; 
“Company is coming.” 


Labor till a nervous” pulse 
In your head is drumming, 
Till you ache from head to foot; 
“Company is coming.” 


When your guests arrive, it will 
Make their pleasure double 
To perceive you've put yourself 

To a world of trouble. 


Then, although you feel you’ve done 
More than you were able, 

Fail not to apologize i 
For your house and table. 


Thisis hospitality.— 
That the wheels be humming, 
Rest and comfort banished, when 
“Company is coming.” 
—GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


One chapter of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s reminiscences in the Woman’s 
Tribune contains an interesting account of 
a journey she once made from California 
to New York, when she had Bishop Janes 
and his daughter for traveling companions. 
It was Bishop Janes who introduced the 
resolution into the Methodist Episcopal 
general conference that the word ‘‘obey” 
be omitted from the marriage serviceof the 
Methodist church, and it was carried with 
but little opposition. Mrs. Stanton, ac- 
cording to her habit, was plentifully sup- 
plied with woman suffrage leatlets, which 
she judiciously distributed among her fel- 
low-travelers. She recalls an incident of 
a ‘‘saintly sister” belonging to the Sal- 
vation Army timidly handing some of her 
leaflets to fellow passengers on a train, 
which were coolly declined. ‘Having had 
much experience,” says Mrs. Stanton, ‘‘in 
the joys and sorrows ot propagandism, I 
put out my hand and asked her to give 
them all to me. I thanked her and read 
them.” Mrs. Stanton observes: ‘‘Like all 
other things, it requires great discretion in 
sowing leaflets, that you do not expose 
yourself to rebuff. I never offer one to a 


‘man with a small head and high heels on 


his boots, with his chin in the air, because 
I know in the nature of things he will be 
jealous of superior women; nor to a woman 
whose mouth has the ‘prunes and prisms’ 
expression, for I know she will say, I have 
all the rights I want.’” 


Miss Fisher has been instrumental in the 
establishment of a homein Brooklyn for 
work-weary authors, writers and newspa- 
per people broken in spirit and health. 
Substantial aid has been received from Mrs. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Mrs. Russell Sage and Mrs. Mary E. 
Bryan. Among the patrons of the Home 
hotel, as it is to be called, are Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Saadi Johnstone, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. John M. Sher- 
woci, Mrs. V. Batta, Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb, Kate Sanborn, Rev. Morgan Dix, 
Rev. Drs. Eaton and Rainsford. The 
Home hotel is intended to be a refuge for 
brain-workers, who, once admitted, will 
have the same freedom they would in a 
hotel. It is expected by Miss Fisher that 
regular contributions will be made by the 


Press Club and the various associations of 
authors, writers and literary people.—ew 
York Letter. 


Prof. Lester F. Ward says in the Forum: 
“Man has displayed more genius than 
woman largely because he has been in pos- 
session of a wider range of facts. a greater 
supply of the only material out of which 
genius can construct and create, namely, 
knowledge; and if woman is ever to 
display equal creative power, she, too, must 
be supplied with the same kind of raw 
materials, for which no qualities of mind 
can ever Stand aS a substitute; but, thus 
supplied, there is no reason to doubt that 
high flights of genius may be made by 
women, and their greater familiarity with 
the social microcosm may give to their 
genius a character of its own.” 


A striking illustration of the present im- 
portance given to women in educational 
matters was the meeting lately held in Bos- 
ton of women trustees of American col- 
leges. Wellesley sent its former president, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer; Boston Uni- 
versity sent Miss Marion Talbot, the 
efficient secretary of the collegiate alumnze 
association; Smith college sent Mrs. Kate 
Morris Cone and Mrs. Charlotte Cheever 
Tucker; and Vassar, Miss F. M. Cushing. 
These women, themselves college gradu- 
ates. seek to promote a closer understand- 
ing and more wholesome unity among 
colleges for women, aS well as more effi- 
cient and intelligent service on the part of 
trustees and especially of alumni trustees. 


Some ladies in Rhineland have sent a peti- 
tion to the burgomaster of Mettmann in 
the folowing strain: We, your petition- 
ers, pray that vour police officers may visit 
the inns of this place to prevent aur hus- 
bands and sons from staying there far into 
the night, while we, your petioners, are at 
home anxiously awaiting them from their 
daily labors. Furthermore, we are of the 
opinion that the money squandered there 
could be more judiciously spent at home. 
In the hope that our appeal will meet with 
your sympathy, we remain, with highest 
esteem. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper is the inspiration 
of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. In the: last report she states that 
6,000 little children have been enrolled in 
San Francisce. since 1880 and $100,000 
spent on the little ones in whom lies the hope 
of the world. One of the schools is con- 
trolled by Miss Marwedel, whose classes 
are made up entirely of the stray children 
and waifs, between two and ten years, 
picked out of the gutters and alleys of San 
Francisco. 


Frau Sophie Salvanius has written a 
treatise making a forcible appeal to the 
German women to resist the tendency of 
woman's education to treat girls exclu- 
sively as future housekeepers and mothers. 
The writer argues that this is an injustice, 
since no one thinks of educating boys 
simply to be future householders and fath- 
ers. She insists that the modern system 
of educating women results in- cramping 
women’s individuality and in lowering the 
ideals of life. 


Rev. Heber Newton stated in his church 
lately that there were nearly 100,000 citi- 
zeus of New York City who failed to register 
and vote, and that 33,000 who had registered 
failed to cast their ballot. These figures 
rather destroy the value of those objections 
to woman suffrage based upon the declara- 
tion that all women would not vote. 


A new female device for earning a liveli- 
hood is that of going around to the 
houses of society people and cleaning and 
repairing fine dresses that have been acci- 
dentally soiled or otherwise injured. The 
scheme was developed in Buffalo. There 
are some women who have all they can at- 
tend to in this line. 


An English novelist vents bis spite 
against American girls by this description; 
“The cold-blooded, cut-throat American 
girl, caluulating her romance by the yard, 
booking her flirtations by double entry and 
marrying at compound interest, with the 
head of a railway president and the heart 
of an Esquimau.” : 


The Australian legislature has passed a 
law taxing all married couples living with 
their mother-in-law; 8900 if residing with 
the husband's mother-in-law, and $120 if 
with the wife’s. 


Mme. Anne Marie Mozzoni will stand for 
election to the Italian parliament, and is 


asking for subscriptions to assist in meeting 
her expenses. Mme. Mozzoni is an accom- 
plished authoress, and her agreeable man- 
ners have made her generally likeed among 
her large circle of acquaintances. 


Mrs. Richard A. Proctor proposes to per- 
petuate her husband's name by building an 
observatory on Mission Heights at San 
Diego, Cal. It is estimated that the build- 
ing with the telescope will cost about $25,- 
000, and the bulk of thissum Mrs, Proctor 
hopes to raise by lecturing. 


Hindoo widows still continue to attempt 
suttee, notwithstanding it is prohibited by 
law under severe penalties. Only a short 
time since a rich widow was forcibly re- 
moved froma funeral pyre after she had 
been badly burned, in her desire to join 
her master in the next world. 


Miss Ray Frank is oneof the few Jew- 
esses who in recent times have preached in 
asynagogue. On the Day of Atonement 
she spoke at Spokane Falls, Wash., and 
so interested her hearers that they decided 


to establish a permanent congregation 


there. 


Mrs. Henry Draper, now in Peru, is her 
husband’s constant assistant in all his as- 
tronomical researches. She spends much 
of her time among the telescopes and pho- 
tographic apparatus of the observatory. 


Postmistresses hitherto prevented from 
marrying in France have now been granted 
this privilege. 


CALLED BACK TO EARTH. 


Since the interest in Spiritualism has as- 
sumed such manifest proportions in this 
city, writes a Little Rock, Ark.. correspon- 
dent of the St. Louis Globe Democrat of 
January 18. 1891, a number of quite start- 
ling cases of experiences have been re- 
lated, The circumstances of one case of 
particular note were related toa Globe Demo- 
erat correspondent by a lady whose husband 
died a few months ago. He had been in the 
undertaking business for quite a number 
of years, and his widow.was closing up the 
affairs of his establishment when the oc- 
curence about to be related took place. 
The chief interest lies in the partial sunder 
ing of the veil that separates this world 
from the next, and the similar experience 
of two persons whose spirits actually pass- 
ed away from their mortal frames, but at 
the last moment were recalled to continue 
a little while longer their earthly pilgrim- 
age. 

“ It was surely an unearthly experience, 
said the widow as soon as the correspondent 
had stated his mission. ‘‘Neither myhusband 
nor myself was inclined to be very religous, 
although we often talked about death and 
wondered what the condition of the soul 
was after it left the body. But as we were 
constantly coming in contact with dead 
persons the feeling of Forror and dread, so 
common to other people, never affected us. 
The first thing that brought about a close 
study of the subject was an experience I 
had during a very severe spell of sickness. 
My friends had given me up as a hopeless 
case and were expecting death at any 
moment. I was perfectly conscious, al- 
though very weak. I had heard them say 
that death was liable to come soon. Still 
I did not feel afraid. I made no effort to 
make my feelings known, but laid perfectly 
still, carefully analyzing my thoughts as 
if I felt the dissolution approaching. My 
frame quivered. I gave forth a sound re- 
sembling a gasp. I heard the attendants 
murmur, ‘She is dead,’ and then it seemed 
that my spirit floated out into a light of 
most dazzling brightness. 

“There were forms and objects moving 
about in myriads, but E could not distin- 
gush one from the other. All the while 
I was enjoying the most intense happiness. 
I was perfectly at rest. Looking back I 
could see my mortal remains and the 
friends bending over them. My husband's 
head was bowed between his hands, and 
many of the women were weeping. Then 
like a flash all the deeds of my life, both 
good and bad, seemed to spring into view. 
From early childhood to womanhood they 
marched along, alternaterly condemning or 
approving. It seemed as if upon them 
depended my future abode in the land of 
spirits. As memory brought to light 
things forgotten long ago, I felt an intense 
desire to go back to earth and live my life 
over again, the good deeds were so small in 
proportion to the bad ones. Then I began 
to sink. The bright light grew dim and 
soon faded away. I was soon plunged 
into impenetrable darkness. [t seemed as if 


. 


I had been sent back to live a little while 
longer on earth as a punishment for not 
showing a better life record. When my 
spirit struggled I felt the mortal prison 
once more. I trembled,opened my eyes,and 
then I heard some one scream, 
dead! She has only been in a tranu 
Little by little strength came back. I after- 
ward learned that the doctors had pro- 
nounced me dead. I had lain in a state 
resembling death for several hours. My 
husband had even gone so far as to 
prepare a casket in which to place my 
remains. 

‘This awful experience seemed to change 
my whole nature. Instead of taking merely 
a casual interest in spiritual things I began 


‘to study the matter with the utmost 


dilgience. I told my husband and a few 
friends of the sights I had seen when my 
spirit seemed to have left my body. It 
was too sacred to me and too strange to be 
told broadcast, so that very few of my 


friends even know of the incident, to say 


nothing of strangers. When I told my. 
husband he showed the most intense in- 
terest, and remurked at the close of my 
narration that he believed every word of it. 
He even startled me by saying: 

“tI had an experience of almost the 
same kind when I was a very young man. 
Instead of sickness mine was caused by 
drowning. After struggling in the water 
until completely exhausted, I resigned my- 
self to my fate and sunk. The first sen- 
sation was one of pain, then came a dreamy, 
delightful feeling in which I was supreme- 
ly happy. After that came the bright 
light of dazzling intensity, with the review 
of life’s record and the command to go 
back on earth once mcre. I felt so light 
and free that ] dreaded to assume mortal 
existence again, but the command was im- 
perative. I felt a power bearing me down 
that 1 could not resist. There was the 
same plunge through intense darkness, fol- 
lowed by the cramping of my spirit as it 
Sought to free itself from my body. Mean- 
while the mortal remains had been dragged 
ashore by some persons who had seen me 
sink. As I struggled I heard one of the 
men shout: “Keep at it, boys, he’s coming 
to.” They had been working with me for 
hours. and once or twice had been almost 
on the verge of giving me up. This k~ 
pened years ago,’ continued my hush 
‘and although the experience worl 
great change in my life I kept the cause a 
profound secret even from you.’ 

“The similarity of our experience led us 
into closer sympathy with each other, and 
often furnished the opening for a long con- 
versation upon the subject of the soul’s 
condition after death. My husband was 
always a believer in certain spiritual man- 
ifestations, but did not go to extremes. He 


thought the inhabitants of the spiritual 


world could see us at all times, and upon 
very rare occasions were permitted to man- 
ifest themselves in some way to a loved one 
who had been left behind. We never talked 
about death with any feeling of dread. On 
the contrary, in the light of the foretaste 
enjoyed by both of us, we were inclined to 
look forward to ıt with a feeling of pleasure 
and Satisfaction. But in order that our re- 
ception in the land of spirits might be 
hearty, we sought by good deeds to make 
amends for the errors of the past. We 
were constantly on the watch to find persons 
that we could make happy either by friend- 
ly encouragement or by financial aid. 
This work of atonement was carried on in 
a quiet way for years. We did not care to 
make.a display of it because it looked incon- 
sistent with the high motives from which 
our conduct sprang. A few months 

my husband took, suddenly sick. 
me to be prepared for the worst, as he 
thought the end was near. Byt even then 
I did not realize that death was so close 
upon him. In a few moments the doctor 
came to me and in a whisper told me that 
my husband was dying. His eyes were 
wide open and his face was illuminated 
with an unmistakable spiritual light. I 
took his hand in mine. It was still warm. 
I felt at that moment that the dissolution 
was about to take place. He seemed to be 


enjoying the most intense happiness. ‘Can | 
you see the bright light? I whispered - 


eagerly, 
hand a slight pressure that meant ‘yes’ to 
me, In an instant more the chill of death 
came over his brow, his grasp upon my 
hand loosened, his body stiffened and I 
could see that his spirit had gone to 
return no more. 

“I feel that his spirit is watching mine. 
I do not feel like giving way to any storm 
of grief. because I am confident it will only 
be a short time before we will be reunited. 
But at times, when I am alone in the little 
parlor, in which we used to sit and talk 
about death so much, a feeling of intense 
loneliness comes over me and I long to pass 
through the mysterious vail that separates 


‘She’s not. 


He told | 


He.did not speak, but gave my 


$ 
4 


. land. 
‘of the night an interested spectator ofa 


a 


‘solved to free himself by self-destruction, 


_Yeproaches turned him from his purpose. 


this world from the next. At times like 
this I can feel a presence that seems to tell 
me to be calm and patient.. One evening 
it was much stronger than usual. The 
presence of another person could be felt 
so distinctly that I almost expected some 
one to speak. I was thinking of my 

usband and the death-bed scene, I was 
wondering if he ever would make an effort 
to communicate with me from the spirit 


‘land. I was sitting near the window at 
the time. My left elbow was resting on 


the window sill. while my chin was sup- 
ported by my left hand. My right hand 
was Swinging at my side. 

“Suddenly I felt the pressure of another 
hand clasping it firmly, yet gently, I 
turned expecting to. face some bold 
intruder, but I was all alone. Slowly my 


- hand was raised to a horizontal position. 


Like a flash the thought came to me that my 
husband’s spirit was about to make itself 
known. I could see nothing, but I could 
feel the hand upon mine as plainly as if it 
had been of flesh and blood. I knew it 
must be my husband. With sudden in- 
spiration I asked, ‘Is everything all right? 
As an answer I received the same pressure 
that was given upon the death-bed. The 
hand suddenly released its hold, and my 
arm fell by my side. My husband had 
demonstrated to me that spirits could 
communicate with mortals at certain 
times. 

“A confirmation of the visitation came ta 
meina most singular way. Among the 
friends who knew of the experience through 
which my husband and myself had passed 
was a very strong believer in Spiritualism 
pure and simple. She called upon me Soon 
afterward, and during the visit told me of 
a little incident connected with one of 
their séances: 

«We called your husband's spirit up one 
night.’ she said, ‘but could get only a few 
words from him. The appearance was 
natural, but he seemed to be held under a 
spell that kept him from talking. Finally 
the medium asked him if he had any mes- 
sage to send to you. ‘Yes: tell her not to 
forget the last hand pressure,” and 
vanished.’ 

“Upon further questioning I found that 
the séance and my visitation took place 
on the same night within the same hour.” 


“IUS AND PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


Socrates had his ever attendent dæmon. 
Joan of Arc had communion with spirits. 
Goethe states that he one day saw the exact 
counterpart of himself coming toward him. 
Pope saw an arm apparently come through 
the wall,and made inquiries after its owner. 

r. Johnson heard his mother call his 
mame in a clear voice, though she was at 
the time in another city. Baron Emman- 
uel Swedenborg believed that he had the 
privilege of interviewing persons in the 
Spirit-world. Descartes was followed by 
an invisible person whose voice he heard 
urging him to continue his researches after 
truth. Loyola, lying wounded during the 
seige of Pampeluna, saw the Virgin, who 
encouraged him to prosecute his mission. 
Sir Joshua, Reynolds, leaving his house, 
thought the lamps were trees, and the men 
and women bushes agitated by the breeze. 
Ravaillac while chanting the “Miserere” 
and ‘‘De Profundis,” fondly believed that 
the sounds he emitted were of the nature 
and had the full effect of .a trumpet. 
Oliver Cromwell, lying sleepless on his 
couch, saw the curtains open and a gi- 
gantic woman appear, who told him he 
would become the greatest man in Eng- 
Ben Jonson spent the watches 


crowd of Tartars, Turks and Roman Cath- 
olics, who rose up and fought round his 
arm-chair till sunrise. Bostok, the physi- 
ologist,saw figures and faces and there was 
one human face constantly before him for 
twenty-four hours, the features and head- 
gear as distinct as those of a living person. 
Benvenuto Cellini, imprisoned at Rome, re- 


but was deterred by the apparition of a 
young woman of wondrous beauty, whose 


Napoleon once called attention to a bright 
star he believed he saw shining in his room 
and said: “It has never deserted me, I see 
it on every great occurrence urging me on- 
ward; it is an unfailing omen of success.” 
Nicolai was alarmed by the appearance of 
a dead body which vanished and came 
again at intervals. This was followed by 
human faces, which came into the room, 
and after gazing upon him for awhile, de- 
parted. Nicolai knew they were but the 
effects of indigestion. Adam Clark declared 
that ‘‘spirits have intercourse with this 
world and become visible to mortals”. 
Senor Castelar says: ‘‘I believe that I com- 
mune with beloved ones lost to my sight 
during this, my troubled carthly life.” 


ceived. 
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confirmation. 


well as any facts are 
sciences.” 


proved 


MENTAL TELEGRAPHY OR SPIRIT 
MESSENGER— WHICH? 


To THE Epiıror: In looking over the 
record of my experience in the earlier 
stages of Spiritualism, I find the folowing 
incidents which may be of interest to THE 
JOURNAL'S readers in these days of mind 
reading, hypnotism, etc., and also throw 
some light upon the true explanation of 
this class of psychical phenomena. 

It was my privilege to be on terms of 
personal and friendly intercourse with the 
poet, preacher and reform lecturer, John 
Pierpont. I give the following nearly as 
his own words came to me ina free and 
familiar conversation: 

He had during the week now referred to 
been on a lecturing tour in western New 
York, but was obliged to be back in time 
to supply his own pulpit at Medford, 
Mass.. on the next Sunday. So finding 
that an exchange with the minister at 
Troy would be a great convenience 
to him, late in the week he sent a request 
to Rev. Mr. Angier to that effect playfully 
worded in characteristic rhyme. An 
answer was due early next morning, and 
while lying awake in the night there came 
into his mind what he was strongly im- 
pressed was the exact answer to be re- 
It was: “Ho, ho, sir! Pll go sir!” 
On opening his dispatch in the morning, 
there it was in the exact words of his im- 
pression! The wording of this sentence 
was so peculiar, as were also some other of 
the attendant circumstances, that Mr. Pier- 
pont seemed to be decidedly of the opinion 


that it was a clear case of either mental 


telegraphy or of direct spirit agency. 
Some thirty. years ago I was living in 


Rockford, IN., and had for a near neighbor 
a kind hearted friend who was an out- 
spoken Spiritualist. 
erected a greenhouse in a somewhat dis- 
tant location where he was intending soon 
to build a fine residence for permanent use. 
To this I was made perfectly welcome at 


He had recently 


all times. So I used to resort to it quite 


regularly, especially in the winter season, 


when my own floral beauties were fast 


asleep beneath their snowy covering It 


was indeed a spiritual oratory in which I 
was accustomed to meet regularly for com- 


muning with my dearest spirit friends. The 


time chosen was early in the day, when 
the gardener, having finished his morning 
work, had gone away to other employ- 
ments. He wasa Scotchman, and though 
not fully aware of it himself was of a de- 


cidedly impressional or mediumistic make. 


When the weather was unusually cold this 
man was accustomed to leave all the doors 
carefully closed, and I myself was par- 
ticularly careful to respect all his arrange- 
ments, even to the replacing of a log of 
wood left leaning against the outside door 
of a temporary entry, which in usual 
weather was left open. On this special oc- 
casion, without thinking what would be 
the result, I contrived to let the protecting 
stick of wood fall back into its place after 
I had entered, thus leaving myself in a 
regular trap! However, I went in among 
the flowers, and had my usual pleasant 
time with my invisible friends. But on 
essaying to return to the outward world, I 
found this to be impossible without break- 
ing through the glass windows. Remem- 
bering now the impressible character `of 
the gardener, I asked of the invisible ones 
to go and see if they could not send the 
gardener to let me out. 
the purpose was the response. for on looking 
out through the sloping windows I saw the 
man coming, almost upon a run, and soon 
he was at my side, and with a strangely 
mingled expression of wonder and affright 
upon his countenance. On questioning 
him upon the subject, he said that he did 
not know how or for what purpose he had 
come. He was busily engaged in some oc- 
cupation when all at once he felt that he 
must go to the green house, an impression 
that he did not feel able to resist. 

The most perfect spirit identity test 
which I find upon my records, is as fol- 


‘lows: It occurred in the town of Kingston, 


Mass., about twenty-five years ago, and was 
related to me by the Unitarian minister of 
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“My position,” says Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, ‘‘Is that the phenomona of Spiritual- 
ism in their entirety do not require further 
They are proved quite as 
in other 


and by 
assimilation is worked into mental fibre. 
The brain is honey-combed with recep- 
tacles appropriate to the pabulum thus 
taken in, and is moulded into such forms 
as is determined by 
ment, 


anatomically and phisiologically. 
life back to its origanal source, we find 
Adam in the image of his maker—God; 
and thus humanity in all its meanderings 
retains the gleamings of its divine origin, 
by the inexorable law of hereditary trans- 


Very quick and to 


the piace in whose parish the parties re- 
sided. All the facts were well known to 
him and personally vouched for to me. 
There lived in that town a young man of 
Marked spirituality, who was also a poet 
of a high order of inspiration. A volume 
entitled ‘‘Cousin Benja’s Poems,” written 
by him. was held in high esteem by many 
Spiritualistsof the earlier times. The home 
of this young man was with a sister, be- 
tween whom and himself existed ties of af- 
finity and affection of unusual strength, 
and permanency. But the brother was a 
confirmed invalid. Consumption had laid 
its irresistible hand upon him and was 


Slowly but surely loosening the im- 
mortal from the mortal of his be- 
ing. Knowing this, and having a 


firm faith in the spirit’s power to re- 
turn, but being at the same time, as an ad- 
vanced spiritual thinker, aware of the diffi- 
culties in the way of a perfect identifica- 
tion, he told his sister that he would try to 
arrange matters so that she would have 
Satisfactory proof of his return to her when 
at length he should be fairly over to the 
other side of life. And this was the way 
it was done: He took a piece of soft brick 
and carved it into a slender oblong form, 
and taking it to his sister broke it in two 
pieces, giving one to her with the injunc- 
tion to take good care of it; the other, he 
said, he would himself take care of. He 
also especially enjoined upon his sister that 
after his departure, she should give him an 
early opportunity of communicating with 
her to the end that the proposed test might 
be consumated. When at length the time 
came, it was communicated to her that if 
she would go into the carefully arranged 
room formerly occupied by him, and look 
upon a certain shelf in the corner now des- 
ignated, she would find a large sea shell; 
and in the recess of that shell she would 
find the mate to the piece of brick he had 
given her. This was doae, and thus was 
the test made complete. For, on trial, the two 
pieces were found exactly to fit into each 
other, thus proving beyond reasonable 
doubt that this discovery of the piece of 
brick was made by the brother, the only 


one who had known of its hiding place. 


HERMAN SNOW. 


MIND AND MATTER. 


To THE Epitor; The raw material of 
thought is in the external world and comes 
to us by sensation. Ít is food for the mind, 
a process of digestion and 


hereditary endow- 
Thus the son is, in some sort, the 
reproduction of his father in the structure 
of his organized thought, as well as 
Tracing 


mission, as taught by Herbert Spencer. 

A thing must exist before it can be 
transmitted; and no variations, however 
many, can transmute a monkey into a 
Newton or a Shakespeare. The law of 
variation cannot transcend its limit of 
heredity. One thing integral in the con- 
stitution of man is the faculty of worship; 
and this is the magnet that holds him in 
his orbit as a religous being. He may have 
oscillations by reason of disturbing in- 
fluences; but his curvature around the 
central sun of his being (God) will be kept 
by a power which no aberration can trans- 
gress. There is no idea comingto us from 
without but has its appropriate call within 
us. The objective and subjective are one 
in the sense of being coupled. One can- 
not exist without the other, since a half 
hinge in nature is unknown. : 

The ego's dimensions are too big to be 
shut up in the nutshell of self. The 
‘not self” is all that we seein heaven and 
earth, all of which is embraced in con- 
sciousness. Thought does not travel. 
The moment I look at the midnight stars I 
see them as [I see the infinite beauty in 
the depths of my spirit, No thing is law- 
less in the organism of nature, however 
erratic. The comet itself has a bridle the 
same as the wildest Pegasus that 

**Paws the light clouds 
And gallops on the wind.” 

No idea exists without its ‘archity pe in 
the mental structure. All things outward 
have the exact shape of the inward 
universe which mirrors itself as the sea 
mirrors the stars. . The vibration of the 
violin strings is the materialization of the 
music within. the rippling of psychic 
waves, unheard by mortal ears. 

Man himself is the great telephone 


imitated by Edison. The ego; with all its 
faculties for knowing, has correlates 
without;—it is Mozart behind the orgati, 
a God-made telephone wafting music from 
a region totally unseen. The objective 
world is to the subjective as a shadow; 
nevertheless this shadow proves the eter- 
nal substance as being a persistent, change- 
less reality. Man’s being has two hem- 
ispheres; the one is correlated with the 
material, the other with the spiritual. 
Yet these two sides belong to the orb of 
man’s being here and hereafter. The stars, 
like isles in the tropic sea, will be seen for- 
ever. Immersed in matter. and seeing 
man only in his body, he appears to be an 
animal. simply. But the real man we 
never see. It is his outward side, like that 
of the moon, not the subjective, which is 
turned from us. f 

As a harp with countless strings, the ex- 
ternal universe plays into man’s complex 
being when all his capabilities are attuned 
to celestial harmonies. Thus the inward 
man must be in correspondence with his 
divine vrigin,in order that he may enjoy the 
felicities of love and the infinite beauty of 
everything objective to him, as a seeing 
and hearing creature basking in the light 

“That was never on sea or land.” 


The splendor of the universe, like the 
beauty that drapes the blue of sunset 
windows, was made to be seen. The music 
of the spheres was meant to be heard. 
The organs of the body and the functions 
of the mind, have their correlatives in the 
external world. ’Tis shadow and sub- 
stance wedded indissoluably, an organic 
whole, projected forward interminably. 

R. E. NEED. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


FATE, 


To THe Epiror: Will you please say 
in Tue JourNAL. what Spiritualists in 
general and yourself in particular think 
about fate. 


Do you believe man’s future is mapped 
out for him when he is born, or is the 
future a blank for us all,and is it left to us 
and our surroundings to fill it up? 

I live in a country place and rarely see a 
medium. but.friends who have been more 
fortunate tell me they have had the most 
important events of their lives foretold by 
mediums years before they happen. It some- 
times seems to me that a medium foretelling 
an event years before it happens 1s a mere 
coincidence, only that, and nothing 
more. We hear much about the suc- 
cesses in life but very little about the 
failures; so what transpires that mediums 
have foretold is noised abroad, while 
what fails to materialize is not noted. 

It must be delightful to people who have 
ruined their lives by their own conduct to 
blame fate for it. and the very acme of 
human happiness to believe that death is 
never the result of an accident. In many 
cases of sickness people, while laboring 
under the unusual excitement of sudden 
sickness, do many things which they then 
think the very. best that could be done, 
but when the disease ends fatally they 
see those things in a very different light. 

A woman has a very desirable offer of 
marriage, she really likes the man; but at 
the all-important moment something, she 
knows not what, seizes her and as much to 
her own surprise 4s tn his she declines with 
thanks, to ask in anguish in later years: 
“Why did I doit? Did I voluntarily do it, 
or did fate compel me to do it?” 

Again, aman is on the calm high sea of 
commercial success; when suddenly and 
unexpectedly failure comes and he is a 
wreck, 
where he blundered but, more agonizing 
still, where he could have made money 
instead of sinking it. 

Like the other two mentioned above he 
mentally if not physically wrings his 
hands and cries out: ‘‘Why,-oh, why did 
I doit?” To calm despair he questions 
farther, *‘ Did Ido it? Did I voluntarily 
make such a fool of myself; or—uah, 
that’s the question not second to even 
Hamlets ‘To be, or not to be’—did fate 
compel me to do it? Was it to be?* 

Now in such cases what are people todo, 
live lives that are burning hells of regret, 
voluntarily sever this mortal coil; or, 
lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that fate not they did it, and find consola- 
tion in the thought that it was to be? 

In matrimony while the many are born 
to be marricd, are a few born not to be? 
In businessdoes success depend upon one’s 
own exertions, or upon fate? In sickness 
does it matter how one istreated? That is, 
are people born to die at certain times, or, 
are they not? 
stances how and when and where we 
die? If so, how can any one foretell how 
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and when and where such an event is 
to take place? 

‘That the majority of us make or mar 
our own lives 1 think quite true, for this 
making or marring who is responsible we 
ourselves, or fate? What THE JOURNAL 
thinks on the subject will be appreciatively 
read by many others as well as by a 

CountTRY READER. 

After thousands of profound thinkers 
have been discussing the probiem of Fate 
for hundreds -f years, and after tons upon 
tons of paper have been used to record 
their conclusions and speculations, it seems 
like a rather large question to solve in the 
brief space here permissable, even were we 
competent—which we are not. This down- 
east inquirer has, we surmise, some special 
casein mind, which he attempts to get 
answered while concealing it behind gen- 
eral and impersonal questions. Some time 
we may find room to treat, tentatively. of 
this theme. For partial answers to some 
of his queries our correspondent is referred 
to a short article on Fate from The Toesin, 
on another page, also to the lesson taught 
by Saul Cisco's case as graphically told by 
Miss Hewes in the leading contribution of 
our Open Court department this week. 
No lawyer will give a client an opinion 
based upon incomplete data, or on the 
of the evidence as he 
thinks it should be presented. The lawyer 
wants the plain unadorned facts of the 
particular case on which his opinion is 
sought, So, in this instance, if our corres- 
pondent wants light on questions he thinks 
we may know a little more of than himself, 
we must have the facts, with no reser- 
vations. 


A MAGNETIC EXPERIMENT. 


To THE Epitror:—If the human body 
is not a storehouse of electricity or magnet- 
ism, and if animal magnetism is not iden- 
tical with, or at least similar to terrestrial. 
please explain the following chances experi- 
ment: 

Take an ordinary mariner’s compass, or 
magnetic needle freely suspended and en- 
closed in glass case to protect from air cur- 
rents. Place the end of an iron bar about 
three feet long across the compass case, the 
bar placed at nearly right angles with the 
needle. Suspend the bar in this position 
on glass supports until all vibration of 
needle has stopped; then without moving 
either bar orneedle, with both hands firmly 
grasp bar near the center. After retaining 
this position a short time a vibration of the 
needle will be noticed, extending in some 
instances as high as 5 degrees. 

The cause is not thermo-electric currents, 
as to generate these two or more metals are 
necessary. I havenoticed great differences 
in the strength of vibrations, apparently 
depending on my health and physical 
state. 

The needle in use by me is a bar of steel 
eight inches long suspended on a needle 
point, balanced on a watch jewel, and en- 
closed in wooden box, covered by glass. 
The iron bar wasa kitchen poker, and 
rested on glass bottles. 

A. H.C 


MRS. BYRNES AT HAVERHILL. 


To THE Epiror: Mrs. Sarah A. Byrnes, 
of Boston, spoke for The First Spiritualist 
Society, Haverhill, Mass., on the Sundays, 
the 4th and 11th of January, 1891, present- 
ing her audiences with four of the most 
thoroughly practical lectures of the present 
season upon that platform. As a speaker, 
placing implicit confidence in her spirit 
helpers, during the thirty-eight years of 
her mediumship as a platform worker in 
the spiritualistic labors, Mrs. Byrnes has 
few equals in ease of delivery, oratorical 
effect and graceful platform appearance 
and in holding her audiences in perfect 
quiet to the end of her lectures. 

W. W. CURRIER. 


FROM GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


To THe Eprror: The work of present- 
ing Spiritualism to the inquiring public is 
being ably handled this month by Helen 
Stuart-Richings under the auspices of the 
Progressive Spiritualist Society. Mrs. Rich- 
ings gave us a lecture on ‘‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” which to the writer's mind seened 


‘tohold much for spiritualistic and orthodox 


alike. The thought given throughout the 
entire lecture was that ‘‘deeds, not 
save, and we should be not 


creeds” 


“hearers only but doers of the word.” The 
large audience that heard her must have 
gone away witb a different conception than 
is usually held by the public at large. We 
are slowly making headway, although it 
means hard work persistently to keep up 
meetings with the best speakers to the 
front. We see no way but in the face 
of all opposition steadily to work for honest 
Spiritualism presented by men and women 
who themselves are honest, earnest and 
true Tikemen and women as well as news- 
papers that know where they stand, and 
knowing, dare to state their position. That 
is why I like THE JOURNAL. 
Erre F. Jossenyn. 
On Puesday eveningthe 20th Mr. Albert 
L. Coverdale, and Miss Emma B. Weber 
were united in marriage. Mr Coverdale is 
one of the active young Spiritualists of 
this city. He and his who isa 
medium, have done excellent service in 
the cause of spiritual truth. THE JOURNAL 
wishes the young couple long life and 
happiness. Mr. and Mrs. Coverdale were 
“at home” to their friends on Tuesday 
evening the 27th, at 4102 Langley avenue, 
where a large company gathered to con- 
gratulate the worthy and happy pair. 


mother, 


Elizabeth A. Bryant, Cor.. Secretary of 
the Sociologie Society of America writes: 
Your issue of Jan., 17th coutains a poem 


‘“Outgrown,” credited to Louise Imogene 
Guiney. The writerof that poem is Mrs. 


Julia ©. R. Dorr of Rutland, Vi. It was 
first published ten or more years since: a 
copy of which has been in my possession 
several years. Mrs. Dore is personally 
known tu me, and I know her to be the 
author of “Outgrown.” 


The report of the Treasurer of Harvard 
College shows the invested funds of the 
college to amount to $7,121,854. During 
the last year gifts for the capital account 
have amounted to $277,282 and of gifts for 
immediate use to $162,225, while numerous 
gifts for the library and for other uses for 
the college are acknowledged. 


What is Scrofula 


st is that impurity in the blood, which, accumu: 

lating in the glands of 'the neck, produces un- 
sightly lumps or swellings; which causes painful 
munning sores on the arms, legs, or feet; whic! 
fevelopes ulcers in the eyes, ears, or nose, often 
2ausing blindness or deafness; which is the origin 
of pimples, cancerous growths, or many other 
manifestations usually ascribed to ‘ humors. 
It is a more formidable enemy than consumption 
or cancer alone, for scrofula combines the worst 
possible features of both. Being the most ancient, 
it is the most general of all diseases or affections, 
for very few persons are entirely free from it. 

How can it be cured? By taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which, by the cures it has accomplished, 
often when other medicines have failed, has 
proven itself to be a potent and peculiar medicine 
for this disease. For all affections of the blood 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is uncqualied, and some of the 
cures it has effected are really wonderful. If you 
suffer from scrofula in any of its various forms, 
te sure to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 


Food’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for$5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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SPIRITUAL REMEDIES, 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders “—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis., and so says everybody. 

Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis. Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Liver Complaint, Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism. 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis, Typhotd and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (balf and half) for Chills 
and Fever. 

„Malled, postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 
"For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Society for Psychica 
Research, 


Dyspepsia 1S the DANA |American Branon: 


of the present generation. It a forits 
eure and its attendants, Sick Heade 
ache, Constipation and Piles, that 


Tutt’s Pills 


have become so famous. They act 


‘speedily and gently on he di tisa 


organs, giving them tone and vigor to 
assimilate fosd. Nogriping or nausea. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ita 
use thousands of cases of tho worst kind and of long 
standing have becn cured. Indeod so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this diseasa to any saf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T, A. Slocum, M. Cry 18t Pearl Sti N. We 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Soctety can be obtained 


‘from 


RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D 
Secretary for America, 
5 Boylston:Place, Boston, Mass. 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Vrithin the compass of ar advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the Interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before its importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on it is 
less than value, but Mrs. Home is destrous that this 
worr should have an extended reading in America: 
henes the book wiil be ~old at a low i 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, £2.25, postage free to Journa 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 


For sale, wholesale an? etai! y INO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FC.~ 
ETHICAL CULTURE. 


CONTENTS. 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What ts a Moral Action? Is there a Higher Law? Is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; The Social Ideal; The Rights of 
Labor; Personal Morality; On some Features of the 
Ethics of Jesus; Does the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from a Modern 
Standpoint; The Success and Fallure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unitarianism Falls to Satisfy; The Basis 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religious Unton. 


OPINIONS. 
W. D. HOWELL'S, in Harper's Monthly: “Where it 
gai with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Salter's 
book is consoling and inspiring. m 


Nation: “Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive personality, modest, cour- 
asset simple-minded, generous and earnest.” 


ngregationalist: “Mr. Salter is so radical that 

Bees ihe only a few, even among advanced Uni- 

tarians, agree with him. Yet he isso plainly desirous 

or r finding the truth, and so free from any intentional 

erence that conservative Evangelical believers 
pha will object to his spirit." 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICALJOURNAL: “A few 
of the lectures give to the theoretical side of im- 
portant . problems careful consideration and deep 
thought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes fragmentarily, in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Salter’s philosophic and re- 
ligious position is gvidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward theism and immortality of the soul, 
at least for a morally select portion -° humanity. In 
his conception of Spiritualism is prominent Ù ose 
aspects of it which offend his refined taste, and st is 
not strange therefore that he fails to appreciate this | 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through study and in- 
vestigation instead of, as now, chiefly through the 
interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and his are 
nearly identical.” 


Cloth, 832 pages. Price, $1.50. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C, BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


This is founded upon Revelations 12- 7-9 and wil 
oe found Interesting. Price, 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by Joun C. BUNDY 
Chicago 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


{All books noticed under this head are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
LIQIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 1 ; 

Hindu Literature, or The Ancient Books 
of India. By Elizabeth A. Reed, member 

of the Philosophical Society of Great 
” Britain. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
1891. pp. 410. 

To-day, when India no longer seems a 
far-away land thought of only in connec- 
tion with tiger hunts, Sunday school 
hymns or missionary work; when its peo- 
ple are now, through English rule and 
interests, so fully identified with the aims 
and purposes of all English-speaking peo- 
ple, and when so many advanced thinkers 
claim to find much in Hindu philosophy 
in harmony with their own religious as 
well as philosophical views, this work by 
a Chicago lady comes very opportunely, 
enabling those who have not time to study 
the more ponderous works which have 
been consulted by the author to gain a fair 
idea of Hindu literature so far as the Vedas 
are concerned. The style in which these 
ancient poems, sacred legends, and philo- 
sophical writings are here presented is 
very bright and taking, and the work is 
calculated to arouse interest in the public 
mind. The writer states her main purpose 
in the following words, which we take 
from the preface: “An effort has been 
made in the present volume to give the 
chronology of these ancient books, show- 
ing where they belong in the world’s his- 
tory, together with a resumé of their 
teachings, and specimens of their literary 
style. The work has been done as briefly 
as was consistent with accuracy, in the 
belief that an intelligible idea of Hindu liter- 
ature in a condensed form could be given. 
.. -The quotations from Hindu works have 
been carefully chosen from the best avail- 
able translations, and no historical or chron- 
ological statement has been made without 
the concurrence of the highest authorities. ’ 
Among those who gave Mrs. Reed the 
benefit of revision and criticism of the 
work before publication are such scholars 
as Prof. Max Miller and Sir M. Monier- 
Williams, of England. Besides the general 
view which it gives of the Vedic writings, 
thev olume is of great value Ly reason of 
presenting in the best translations many of 
the choicest gems of Hindu literature, no- 
where else to be found in so compact a 

~foiau, and the writer is to be congratulated 

on the skill with which she has done her 
work. She has, however. tinged too 
deeply, for the taste of many readers, the 
whole tone of the work with her own 
peculiar orthodox ideas and religious views, 
but that perhaps was to be expected of one 
whose previous literary work has been 
mainly in the field of religious discussion. 
The book is a credit to the publishers in its 
whole make-up; clear in print, and taste- 
fully bound. The design of the outside 
cover is unique and appropriate. 


The Genius of Galilee; an historical 
novel. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
st. 1891. pp. 507. Price, $1.50. 

_ This novel deals with scenes in Palestine 
and Rome in the days of Jesus, around 
whom the current of the story is made to 
run, though the adventures and experi- 
ences of his relatives and associates are de- 
scribed in the narrative which is well sus- 
tained and quite interesting. Jesus figures 
in the story as a purely human being. In 
a conversation with a member of the sect 
or society of Essenes, to which he had be- 
OES) Jesus is represented as speaking 

us: 

“Thou art unusually sad,” said Elien to 
his friend, some days after the funeral of 
Joseph, the carpenter. 

“I have visited the tomb of my father 
and dropped many tears thereon. A good 
man was he, righteous all the days of his 
life, fit to enter the kingdom of heaven, 

-which is nigh at hand. But my tears 
must now cease, for I have work to do. 
There is daily toil with saw and hammer 
to earn our bread. I scarcely mind that 
for these hands are given us to work and 
not to be idle.” 

“And there is. other work. These are 
evil days, and while the bridegroom tarri- 
eth Satan is turning men from righteous- 
ness. There is no time for idle repining: 
the dead need not our voice, but the living 
do.” 

“True, Elien, My Father hath work for 
me to do, and I must soon be about it.” 

“Thy father?” l 

“My Father, yonder,” said he, pointing 
toward the zenith. ‘‘This father whose 
tomb I have wept over, gave me of his 
body, of his mind somewhat. But my 
Father above giveth me of His spirit. He 
is in me, bidding me do His will. His 
spirit quickeneth me. I dwell in Him. 


Thou shalt hear of me in days to come, 
Elien.” continued the young man, with 
a swelling breast, ‘‘but the works that I 
shall do will not be for mine own glory. 
Understandest thou me, Elien?” 

“I scarcely catch thy thought—thou 
wast ever given to strange utterances. 
Sometimes I fail to comprehend thee. I 
think the spirit of Daniel must abide in 
thee.” And the old Essenian passed his 
arm about his younger friend. 

“My Father speaketh, so speak I. Of 
myself I can be nothing; only as my Father 
worketh in me, so work I. Whatever He 
giveth me to do that must I do. If He 
hath a message to deliver through me, that 
must I tell to men. Whatever is given me 
in secret, that will I declare from the house- 
tops.” 

-Thou wilt more than likely make ox- 
yokes to get bread; thou hast a mother to 


-help support.” Elien declared with a smile. 


Jesus could not help smiling: in turn, as 
he replied: ‘‘Well, am I not a good work- 
man and worthy of my hire?” 

The work, which has many eharacters 
and incidents and but few plots and few 
villians, is on the whole pleasant reading, 
liberal but religious in tone and spirit, and 
well adapted to interest and even instruct 
the general reader. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From United States Book Co., New York: 
A Bitter Birthright, Miss Dora Russell; 
The Wages of Sin, Lucas Malet; Marcia, 
W. E. Norris; Pauline, Julian Hawthorne: 
Lady Maudes Mania, George Manville 
Fenn; Name and Fame, Adeline Sargent 
and Ewing Lester. Price each, 50 cents; 
Under the Deodards, Rudyard Kipling. 
Price, 25 cents. 

From John B. Alden. New York. Inegar, 
A Story of India, Frederick A. Rundle; 
Woman Among the ustrious, Frederick 
A. Rundle; Japan, A Sailor's Visit to the 
Island Empire, M. B. Cook. Price. 50 
cents. 

Lyrics, Joseph Hudson Young, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.00; 
The Fruit of Culture, a comedy in four 
acts. Count Leo Tolstoi, translated by 
George Schumm. Boston: Benj. R. 
Tucker; War and the Weather, Edward 
Powers, C. E. Pubilshed by the Author, 
Delevan, Wis. Price, $1.00: A Voice 
from the Heavens, or Stellar and Celestial 
Worlds, Reuben Potter. San Francisco: 
Carrier Dove Co.; The Origin of the Ary- 
ans, Dr. Isaac Taylor, numbers 130, 131, 
Humboldt Library of Science. New York: 
Humboldt Publishing Co. Price, 30 cents 
a number. The Life and Doctrines of 
Jacob Boehme. The God-taught Philos- 
opher. Franz Hartmann, M. D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 


MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY, RE- 
CEIVED. 


The Atlintie Monthly. (New York.) 
Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
hitherto unpublished, open this month’s 
variety of reading. In the Philosopher of 
the Paradoxical, Schopenhauer is most ably 
treated. Mr. Percival Lowell gives some 
striking descriptions of scenery in his paper 
on Noto. The Next Stage in the Develop- 
ment of Public Parks; An Object Lesson 
in Civil Service Reform, with two serials 
and several short papers complete a strong 
number. 


The Popular Science Monthly. (New 
York.) In the opening article for Febru- 
ary, Dr. Andrew D. White. tells how 
science has compelled the gradual aban- 
donment of the belief that Hebrew was the 
first language of the race. The third 
paper on Iron-Smelting by Modern Meth- 
ods is given. The Aryan Questions and 
Prehistoric Man, by Prof. Huxley, is con- 
cluded. Precision in Physical Training is 
a translation by M. Georges Demeny. 
These are only a small part of the interest- 
ing contents. 


The Westminster Reriew. (New York.) 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton furnishes the 
opening article for January, and it is en- 
titled Patriotism and Chastity. The De- 
cline of Marriage deals with the relations 
between marriage and cultufe. The de- 
partment of Contemporary Literature fur- 
nishes a reliable source, as well as an 
accessible guide to the best literature of 
the day. 


The popular verdict is that Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup 
is the bestin the world. 25 cents. 


For speedy relief and cure of neuralgia and rheu- 
matism use Salvation Oil. 2 cents. š 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no 
better remedy can bé found than ‘‘BROWN’s BRON- 

CHLAL TROCHES."* Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 


THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE 


both summer and winter. 


beauty surpasses everything. Flowers, inte scarie' 
tipped with yellow, the most brilliant and striking combina- 
tion, and borne by the thousand, each flower keep ng perf 

es! 


over a month before fading. It is of the eas: cual , and 

eure to thrive for any one with ordinary care. It can be 

] N trained on a trellis, strings, or used for drooping from h Pe 

3 ing baskets; in any way a perfect mass of the most lovely 

po ae A flowers and foliage from the root to the tips of the branches. 

a Its great beauty and novelty attract every eye. Supply 

limited, and this ofter will not appear again. Order at once, and if you are not ready for the plants now we 

will send them later; just when you say. PRIOE of strong plants, of the true variety, ALREADY 

BUPPDED OR BLOOMING, by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 80 cente each, two for 

60 cents, five for $1. To every order we will add another elegant novelty free. 

PIDER LILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 

THE GREAT S a bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 

ure white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. It is one of the oddest, sweetest, and 

[oveliest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloom. 25 cents each, three for 50 centa, post-paid, or 
for 60 cents we will send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, a Superb Seed Novelty and Catalogue. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mall Post-paid. 
ed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25e. | 5 Gran es, 5 sorts, including Auratam, 50e. 
% Extra choice mixi Tuberoses ” E O ' 25e. 5 _ “ Cacti, different sorts named, 50e. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, § sorts named, 50c. | 2 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 5Oe. 
PECI AL OFFER The above liberal offers are made to introduce our superior goods, We will send, 
S$ a post-paid, everything offered for only $2.50: Manettia, Spider Lily, Gladiolus. 
Tuberoses, Chrysanthemums. Lilies, Cacti, Bulbs, Seeds. etc. 


OUR BLU CATALOGUE. 4 superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


nt engravings Sti} pie Lithogrs AARE E Siarge colored plates. We 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, St e o ph Covers an a 

offer the finest novelties in Flowers. Vegetables and Frei „notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phioxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus. Chrysanthemums, 
etc. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue 
will be sent for only which is only apart of its cost to us, or if you order anything here offered 
and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent Address 


> JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., iN. Y. 


How Do YOU FEEL = vou EAT 


Millions of American peuple feel badly after they cat? In fact it has been said that we are a race of 
Dyspeptics. What caused it? Overeating! Over drinking! Over working! Tf you are losing flesh; have 
no appetite, or voraciously eat without satisfaction, feel gloomy, morose. sleep poorly, it is all because 
your stomach is lacking sume of the active properties needed for good digestion. 

r] Th furnishes all the gastric ferments in the same propor 
S [T ERL ING DIGESTER. tions as they existin a healthy human stomach, He b: 
E the use of Sterling Digester the food is digested ina 
ural manner, allowing the worn out stomach to rest, without impairing the work of nutrition. 


A WEAK STOMACH IS MADE STRONG itise made the most 


. enjoyable thing in life 


Sterling Digesteris sold 8 3 
under an absolute guar BU Y A WHOLEMONTH’S TREATMENT 
LSS I a TIS a FE IE 

that is claimed. ; 

Cost $1.00.—Three Cents n Day; One Cent a Meal. Sold by dru 

receipt of price. Itis the only guaranteed cure for Dyspepsia in the world "t take a substitute. THERE 

IS NONE. Sample bottle of Sterling Digester and our little book titled “How Do You Feel After You 

Eat” mailed upon receipt of 5 one cent stamps to pay postage, ete. Circulars FREE. Write to-day. ® 
The Sterling Remedy Co., 78 Auditorium Bida, Chicago. 


MANETTLA 


sts generally, or sent by mail prepaid upon - 


D R 0 PS pia RAY WORK parao Yo cover so 
with Vegetable sq. inches 20c; best 25c. Lemarie’s Silk Mili, Little 

Remedies, Have | Ferry, N. J. g - 

: Sd cues po | Q ODELL Skee" TYPE WRI tsi 

nonnene apee ss- Erom freeones YARS oe ae tenoved. T Ithas78Charactors, andia the< only Type Wri 
af testimonials of miraculous cures sent J aa er I TY po ta S ters. Sportal 

ES ermin Ministere £8.8 teachers, Sead ber eir 


BOOK FREE 
y il 
TSA DAYS TREATMENT FURNISHED TREE Ona 


eulars. Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth Av. Chicage, 


etl a nee 
Sag tgs Hake 
Pei 


. 
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Wiliam Hamilton Gibson, in Harper’s Young 
People tells how tq handle a wasp with impunity. 
. Hesays: “The safest season for experiment is 

in September. You are now certain to find your 
waspsin numbers upon the golden-rods. Creep 
up slyly, hold your open palm within a foot of the 
insect, and murmur to your inmost self the follow- 
ing brief sentiment: ‘Polistes! Polistes! bifrons! 
proponito faciem!’ and wait until the insect turns 
towards you, which it is more or less certain to do; 
then with a quick clutch grasp your prize. It is 
not necessary to hold your breath or wet your tin- 
gers, as is commonly supposed: the above classic 
charm will work quite as well without. After 
holding the insect in the hollow of your hand fora 
moment take him boldly between the fingers, roll 
him, pull him, squeeze him, and twirl him as you 
will; no amount of abuse will induce him to sting. 
Perfect faith in the above will enable any one to 
handle a wasp with impunity. 

“P. S.—I almost forgot to mention that it is 
always safest to experiment with white-faced 
wasps, as these are drones and have no sting.” 


Mr. P. T. Barnum is an earnest Universalist. 
He showed nis Universalism when he kept the old 
museum in New York by organizing a “Happy 
Family,” in which animals of hereditary enmity 
were induced to live in peace. Recently, he said: 
“I have been almost as much of a theologian as a 
showman all my life, and was put in jail in 1832 
for expressing my belief, At that time a Univer- 
salist was not allowed to testify in court. Now I 
thank God that the world is vetting better every 
day.” 


Teacher (in Chinese Mission)—I wonder how 
many of you know the meaning of merey, [AN 
hands up.] Very good. Now you, Chang, may 
give us an illustration of its meaning. Chang— 
Melican lady give Chinee boy glishes to wash. 
One plate fall on floor; him blake in thlousand 
fifteen pieces. Melican lady cly loud, “Oh, mercy!" 


Justice—You suy that the prisoner threw stones 
at you? Witness—Yes, sir. He threw over a dozen 
at me. “Did any of them hit yout" “No, sir; 1 
dodged them.” “How far was the prisoner from 
you when he threw?’ “About twenty feet.” 
“Do you mean to suy the prisoner threw a dozen 
stones at you ut a distance of twenty feet and did 
not hit your” “Yes, sir. You see, I used to be a 
base-ball umpire, and am used to dudging.—Texas 
Siftings. 


“What a fool I am,” wus the remark of an old 
smoker in Stoneham the other. day. He had been 
rummaging through his pockets, looking on shelves 
and searching through closets in frantic haste. 
“What have vou lost?” inquired a bystander. “My 
pipe!” was the impatient reply. 
that in your mouth?” asked the correspondent of 
the Norway Advertiser, wlio tells the story; and 
then it was that the old gentleman made the re- 
mark above quuted.—Lewiston Journal. 


“Before this disease carries me off,” said the ail- 
ing millionaire, who was making his will, “I want 
this bequest of 800,000 tu found a [ree hospital 
fixed so tight and fast that none of my heirs-at-law 
can ever touch it.” In a fit of unheard-of and 
wholly unprofessional absent-mindedness bis legal 
adviser brought him his check-buok.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“A man came in here one day,“ said the apothe- 
cary, ‘and asked for a ‘raw-shell’ powder. He 
meant a Rochelle powder. On another occasion a 
customer demanded a ‘sidelight’ powder. He got 
it. A lady came in once, and, holding up a pint 
bottle, said: ‘What will youcharge to fill this with 
pneumonia?’ ”—-Salt Lake Herald. 


Indulgent Aunt—Why, Freddie, how came you 
to open the Christmas packages before 1 came 
home? Young Hopeful—Why, Auntie, the ex- 
pressman said he guessed some little boy ‘round 
here was goin’ to be made happy with these things, 
‘and ain't I the only little boy~’round here? He 
meant me!—Boston Budget. 


The Arabs have no “Hello!” in their language. 
The nearest they come to it is to throw astone and 
hit a man in the back, and then ask him as he 
turns around: “Does it please heaven to give you 
good health this morning*’’—Detroit Free Press. 


An enterprising contemporary informs its read- 
ers that a ton of gold is worth $602,799.20, but with 
exasperating carelessness neglects to inform them 
where it may be got.—Chicago Times. 


TWO CENTS PER MILE. 


C. H.& D. Thousand Mile Books Good toa 
Thousand Points. i 


A popular demand has been a thousand mile book 
at a $20 rate, good over several roads, without refund 
attachment or other vexatious regulations. The new 
thousand mile books which the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Daytop Railroad will place on sale on and after 
January fth meet this demand. They will be sold 


atallC. H. & D. Ticket Offices, and will be accepted 
as passage, not only on all divisions of the C..H. & 
D., but also between all stations on 15 other lines. 
., They are an ever-ready ticket between Cincinnati. 
- Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Dayton, Toledo.. 
Buffalo, Salamanca, Ft. Wayne, Peortu, Ann Arbor, 
Cadillac (Mich.), and a thousand other points. 


“But what is | 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the’admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


packages 
JOHN A, SALZER, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


PAINLESS. P | LL Serrectua™ 


IF- WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. @u 


For BILIOUS & NERV 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, and 5rowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 


NOW READY 


CHICAGO | 
DAILY NEWS 
ALMANAC 


FOR i 


IS9I1. 


The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
ALMANAO for this year is 


more extensive and complete 


in every detail than ever be- 
fore. It containsa vast amount 
of valuable matter on “ Poli- 
tics,” “Trade and Commerce,” 
“Religion,” etc. It isin shorta 
complete handbook of infor- 
mation concerning the events 
of the year 1890. No business 
or professional man can afford 
to be without one. It is hand- 
somely gotten up and strongly 
bound in paper. 
Price 25 Cents. 

For sale by all newsdealers, 
or will be mailed upon receipt 
of price by the Chicago Daily 


D, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Come 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame, One of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated iS that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 


ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE 
Pre 
Sold 
Sole Agents for the 


IN THE WORLD. 

ared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, Engi 

y Druggistsgenerally. B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 and 367 Canal St, New York 
Age y nited States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) WILL MAIL 
m BEECHAM'S PIL Son RECEIPT of PRICK. 25cts. A BOX. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


News. 
. 


Garfie 


3 CONSTIPATIO 


eo 


2 HEADACHE 


NS GET A FREE SAMPLE FROM ANY DRUGGIST OR SEND TO 319 W. 45 SINY 


PARTURITION WITHOUT. PAIN, 


Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor, Author 
and Publisher, with an Appendix on tbe Care 
of Children, by Dr. C. 8. Lozier, late Dean of the New 
York Medical College, for Women, v-c. 


The diffienlty har been not to find what to say, but 
to deciae what to omit. It is believed that a health- 
ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pro 
paratory and preventive training. rather than a 
course of remedies, medications and drugs. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chice zo. - 


E GE, OBER T 


ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 


OR 
THER TRUA NIRVANA. 


“The book before us, aside from its mystic meth- 
ods, takes an entirely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana...... but we need not follow the details, for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books in its line we have met in a 
longtime. Its literary style is unexceptionable, and 
the author shows in every chapter evidences rf pro- 
fouză thought and a mastery of statemen! izat is a 
a pleasure to follow.’ —Erchange. 

rice, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


BRIGHT WOMEN WANTED 


To Canvass for Subscriptions 
—To THE— l 


JENNESS-MILLER MAGAZINE. 


Large Commission Paid. 


It is easier to secure subscriptions for this Magazine 
than for any other publication. 

There are so many rensons why every lady should 
read it. Intelligent, energetic women can make at 
least ten dollars a day. 


It is the most instructive periodical in the world 
for women. ` 

It teaches how to dress heaithfully, correctly. and 
artistically. - 

It Teaches how to dress according to individual 
needs. 

It teaches the awkward how to be graceful in car- 
riage and manner. 

It teaches women to develop and enjoy their own 
possibilities of grace and beauty. 

It improves women physically and mentally. 

It contains knowledge not found in any other peri- 
odical, and which is priceless to its readers. 

The articles on physical culture running through 
the year are of the greatest importance to women; 
they teach how to obtain health, grace, and beauty 
by exercise without apparatus. 

10 back numbers containing illustrated articles on 
this subject can be ordered of us for $2.25, postage 
paid. This volume gives one a complete physical 
culture education. 


TERRITORY ASSIGNED TO AGENTS OF EXPERIENCE 
AND WHO COME WELL RECOMMENDED. 


Apply to the 


JENNESS - MILLER PUB.. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. ; 
WANTED! Agii 1 eror sown 
“THE HOME BEYOND ;” 


or “Views of Heaven,” by BISHOP FALLOWS. The 
choicest commendations from leading clergymen and 
religious papers. Circulars and Outfit . Address 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 
State Street, Chicago. 


Advice sent free to any address. 
DYSPEPSIA, es a to ataia oae 
operation of men or women 


NE a 


WASHINGTON COLONY Co.. Room 3 bune Bidg., 
Chicago. 


On the Columbia River, 


insuring work and large profits 
to members, invites the co- 


KALAMA, WASHINGTON, jon the Columbia 
river, giving free access to ocean ships, with the 
Northern Pacific R. R. now, the Union Pacific Rail- 
way now grading and building through the city, the 
Great Northern Railway seeking right of way, and 
on the direct route for all railways between Port- 
land and Tacoma or Seattle, and between Portland 
and the ocean on the Columbia river, the county 


{ seat of Cowlitz county, with fine churches, schools, 


and immense timber, coal, and farming interests, and 
salmon fisheries, is just the place to invest, or to go 
foranew home Splendid chance here. Address 
for free information, maps, etc., etc., 


IMUS BROS., Kalama, Washington 


PIERRE! 


Phil Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 
the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 5,000, one year ago, 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to 80 miles. 

The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A state, too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
end to-day has over One Thousand Sunday 
schools. 


PIERRE is to be to South Dakota, what Omaha is 
to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Michi- 
zan etc., that is the commercial and wholesale 
center, 


I guarantee any patron a profit of at least 8 per 
cent. per annum, I shall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr 
Dansville, N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew. U. 8. 
South Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
Bank of Commerce. 


Have You Tried It? 


' Baker’s Patent 
Ņ Napkin and 


Bib Holder. 


Something ev- 
ery child should 
have to save 
its clothes from 
dirtand its moth- 
er a great dealof 
work and trouble 
Any napkin can 
be used as a bib. 
The holder is 
finely nickel pla- 
toa and will iast 

or years. Agta. 
wanted., Sample 

y mail only ;: 
Address f 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNL se ee PIERRE DeLIETTE, 45 Randoiph-st. Chicago. 
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CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star. 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be ne moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark? 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When T embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
T hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. l 
— TENNYSON. 


AN ECONOMICAL MAN. 


He lived on thirteen cents a day— 
Ten cents for milk and cracker, 
One cent for dissipation gay, 
And two cents for tobacco: 
And if he wished an extra dish 
He'd take his pole and catch a fish. 


And if his stomach raised 2 war 

. Gainst his penurious habit ` 

He'd go and kill a woodehuck or 
Assassinate a rabbit; 

And thus be'd live in sweet content 

On food that never cost a cent. 


And that he might lay by in bank 
The proceeds of his labor 

Hed happen round at meals, the crank, 
And dine upon his neighbor, 

And then he'd eat enough to last 

Until another day had passed. 


He bought no pantaloons, nor vest, 
Nor rich, expeusive jacket; 

He had one suit—his pa’s bequest— 
He thought would stand the racket. 

He patched it thirty years, ‘tis true, 

And then declared ‘twas good as new, 


He owned but one suit to his back, 
And minus cuffs and collars; 

He died and left his nephew Jack 
Nine hundred thousand dollars! 

Anā Jack he ran his fortune through, 

And only took a year or two. 


A BAD “ISM.” 


“What keeps our friend from church?” the pastor 
said. 
“I have not seen him there for many weeks. 
I hope he’s not got Deism in his head, 
That he comes not’—("Tis to his clerk he speaks) 
“Oh no, your reverence,” he answers flat, 
It is not Deism, it is worse than that.” 
“Than Deism worse!” exclaims in sad surprise 
The minister. ‘Tis Atheism then, I fear.” 
“No, worse than that, much worse,” the clerk 
replies, 
But still be does not make his meaning clear; 
The pastor suid, “This cannot be denied, 
Than Atheism nothing can be worse.’ 
“Oh yes, your reverence,” the clerk replied, 
“Tis Rheumatism—a far greater curse.” 


The Lover’s Lament. 


Your face is like a drooping flower, 
Sweetheart! 
I see you fading hour, by hour, 
Sweetheart! 
Your rounded outlines waste away, 
In vain I weep, in vain I pray, 
What power Death’s cruel hand can stay? 
Sweetheart, Sweetheart! 
0 Why, nothing but Dr. Pierce's Favorite Perscrip- 
tion. It imparts strength to the failing system, 
cures organic troubles, and for debilitated and 
feeble women generally,is unequaled. It dispels 
melancholy and nervousness, and bullds up both 
flesh and strength. Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
in every case, or money paid for it refunded. 


By a very ingenious and original process, Dr. J.C. 
Ayer & Co.. of Lowell, Mass., are enabled to extract 
the essential properties of the materials used in the 


: preparation of their famous ‘‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,” 


thus securing a purity and strength that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 


Attention! If you desires fine head of hair ofa 
natural hue and free from dandruff, Hall's Hair 
Renewer isthe best and safest preparation to ac- 
complish it. 


GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 

A person can take a seatina palace car at Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, any afternoon and go over the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles or San Diego without chang- 

.ing cars. 
The fast express on this line makes at least 


twenty-four hours quicker time to Los Angeles than 


any other line, and in fact the Santa Fe is the only 
thoroughly comfortable route to take. 
The office is at No. 212 Clark street. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for Cbil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
madon, aliays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 

e- 


Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
‘wg the hair from falling, Keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the sealp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“TI nave used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. J 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
beeoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out. and E now have a 
goad growth, of the same color as when I 
Was a young woman. I ean heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff. or 

| loss of hair to use Ayer's Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife's hair began to 

come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. Tam ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice of the peace.’— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh. Iowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
Sieilans ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. T then tried. successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists. 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayers Hair Vigor. which brought a 
growth of hair im a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
Was necessary as a restorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayers Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
‘any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


GILES B. STEBBINS'S WORKS 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology rodnuees man to a jelly; Psychology 
lifts him to Immortality." 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an earnest, 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store of 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“lt aims to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the higher as- 
pects of the Godideain history. The closing chapter, 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts." —Detroi’ 
Post and Tribune. 

12mo, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 


E Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George's Pro 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 

“It would be hard to make a more effective replr < 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servituce 
ts worse than chattel sle very than ts done by quo. 
ng from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ng the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
liewspapers, showing what chattel slavery actually 

vas.’ —New York Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Yhicago. 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within. 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, “Man 
thou shalt never die.” 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 


“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to ull who love 
the quickening of the bèst poetry. —SYRACUSE 
STANDARD. 

“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting fer 

its rich contents,” —ROCHESTER UNION, 


“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long after he is gone."'"—J AMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage, 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


OPIUM HABIT CUBE. 


JEFFERSON, - WHISCONSIN. 


WHAT? THE WIZZARD 
BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The new Scientific Toy, which is creating so much 
interest among men of science as well as the 
ehtldren. It surprises and delights every one that 
sees it. It produces a bubble within a bubble, the 
outside one of immense size. The inner one floats 
and flashes with the most brilliant rainbow colors. 
Produces a “balloon” bubble, with car attached, 
which will tloat for hundreds of feet In the open 
air. “Lwin bubbles.” chains of bubbles a yard tn 
length. and many other forms of bubbles hitherto 
unknown, 

Just the thing to entertain and instruct Kinder- 
garten pupils or children in the home. Although 
only introduced a few weeks, over 40,000 sold, and 
“Wizard Bubble Parties" are becoming the fashion- 
able evening sentertainment. Sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. 82.00 per dozen to Agents 
and Dealers by express, charges prepaid. All orders 
shipped on day received. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago., “L 


+*s Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Kook sent to any ad- 
‘4 “ress on receipt of a 2-c stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say curo I do not mean merely tostop Pens 
for atime and then have them return again, Imesna 
radicel cure. Ihave made the disoase of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Becauso 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving 3 
cure, Bend et once for a traatise and a Freo Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Offce, 
iH. Ge ROOT, IL C. 133 Pearl Bites Ne Y. 


Novelty Towel Rack 


The most unique and practical article of the kind made. 
Can be fastened : »nywhere. Made of steel. finely plated: 
will last a life time, can not get out of onler. both useful 
& ornamental. No home complete withoutit. By mail 25e. 
Agts wanted. Add. PRAIRIE CITY NOV. CO., Chicago, Il. 


can be earned at our NEV line of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work, Easy to learn. 


Wea furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
Jour api re moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
antirely y new Jead,and brings wonderful success to every worker, 
Beginuers are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Full 
information FREE. “PRUE & Co., AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


OF 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Author of “ Planchette, or the Despair of Science," 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality,” Etc. 


ang poe CURED : no knife: 
free. Drs. GRATIGNY & Dix, 
Re “8 Elm St., Cincinnati, QO. 


This isalarge 12mo. of 372 pages,in long primer 
type, with an appendix of twenty-three pages fn bre- 
vier. 

The author takes the ground that since natural 
science is concerned with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically imparted, but are di- 
rectly presented in the Irresistable form of daily 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritnalism is a natural science, and all opposi- 


tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it Is out-. 


side of nature, is unscientific and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks in his preface: ‘ The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the man claiming to be a 
phiiosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shall 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 
recorded, will be set down as behind the age, or as 
evading its most important question. Spiritualism is 
not now THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as l called it on 
the title page of my first book onthe subject. Among 
intelligent observers its claims to scientific recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt.” 


Cloth, 12mo., 372 pages. Price, $1.50; postage 10 
cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 


Ho For Galifornia, 


Lam giving the greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, to rich and poor alike. You can get a tract of 
land and have it planted into Raisin Grapes, and culti- 
vated until in a highly productive condition for less 
money than it will return you in one year after it 
is in full bearing, and you can have three years’ time 
in which to pay thisamount. It will not be necessary 
for you to move here atonce. Donot fail to send 
for my Pamphlet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you will miss the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. i 


Address W. H. WERFIELD, 


' Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. 


the permanent Capital of 
South Dakota, and the next 
large city in the Missouri 
Valley. Located on the great 
Missouri River, in the geo- 
graphical center of the state, 
in a few years is bound to be 


THE KANSAS CITY OF 
THE NORTHWEST we of- 
fer well located lots less 


than one mile from Business, the Court House and 
Capitol building for $100 each, one-half cash, balance 
one and two years at 6per cent. A first-class invest- 
ment for parties with elther large or small Capital. 
For maps and information write to. 


C. S. CARR & CO 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Cx" Best of reference given. 


and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, 88. 
Small newspaper press, $22. Fast 
ATA 9 x 13 Jobber, $100. You can save 
ase money and make big money. too, 
by arintine for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
large catalogue of presses, type, cards, paper, etc., 
direct to factory KELSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


PENSIONS settica Under NEW LAW 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 


tions and information. ce O’FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C 


South Bend, Washington. 


The Pacific ae Terminus of the 
Northern*Pacitic Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December list, this year. and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers,warehouses, 
shops, and other termina] facilities required for the 
terminus ofa transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excelent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth. its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This Is an excellent Opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information. address 

THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 
Co., South Bend, Washington. 


L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 1Octs 
THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


If You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer and you will 
continue to do so. Good sized s»ampie by mail Ten 


Cents. Address 
PIERRE DE LIETTE,. 
45 Randolph Street, - - Chicage 


VASBRLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline....... --10cta 
One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomade......15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream...... PEES $- Ta 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice............ ..10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented...........10 “* 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap. exquisitely scented a we 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........ 


$1.10 


Or fer pestage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation there- 
from, unless labelled with our name, because you will 
certainly receive an imitation which has sitte or 20 
value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State St, N. Y 


NITY 4. A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


Yet Reverent. 
but questi For nosa d everlasting MER AE 
ut question miracles, and everl 

and fail to see the justice in schemes of vicarious atone- 
ment. UNITY stands fora Religion that is rational and 
a rationalism that is religious, and for a religious fel- 
lowship that welcomes all who wish to work together 
for the advancement of Truth, Right and Love in the 
world. 32 columna, including a sermon every week. 
$21.00 a year, but to a new subscriber, mentio: this 
. advert sement, it will be senta whole year for 50 cents, 
` CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn Bi., Chicago.: 


TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar.. 


Tbis admirable Address has permanent value, snd 
is well worthy the attention of all sober-minded 
people, and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 
cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 
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GIRLS DON’T HAVE NO FUN.—A BOY’S 
' OPINION. 


Girls don‘t have no fun! 

They can’t rassel, jump an’ run 
Down to the crick, 

Where the fun is thick— 

Go in swimmin’ an’ dive an’ wade, 
Splash an’ fight an’ Jay in the shade; 
See whose clothes they can tie the worst 
An’ muddy the feller ‘at gits out first. 
Nen sneak off round the hill, 

Walk on stilts at the mill 

An’ turn han’springs on the dust; 
Fall so hard they purt-nigh bu’st 

An’ get up not hurt a’-tall, 

Jes’ look round for a harder fall— 

O, pshaw, girls don’t have no fun! 


Girls don’t know what fun is, 
Haint-got no heads for biz; 

They dofi't know what boys does, 
They haint boys, but wisht they was. 
Boys has fun ever’ day, 

Hit allus comes ‘long their way; 
Have oodles of it—by the peck— 

Go wadin’ in it to the neck. 

Girls don’t have no fun—pshaw! 

All they do `s set round an’ jaw 
"Bout quilt pieces an’ doll rags 

Aw little ornery ribbon tags, 

An’ sew an’ sweep an’ cook; 

Jes’ reed some ol’ dry book— 

Run tell ma ’bout the boys, 

Cause havin’ fun they make a noise— 
Oh, pshaw, girls don't have no fun! 


Wouldn’t be a girl for a dollar, 

’Cause I couldn’t yoop, yell an’ holler, 
Go barefoot an’ ’thout my coat 

An’ play with the dog, colt and the goat. 
Girls can’t have no fun at play, 

"Cause they ain’t built that way— 

Oh, pshaw. girls don’t. have no fun! 


Couldn’t hire me to be a girl, 
Wouldn't be one for all the worl’; 
Wear bangs an’ frizzelly hair, 

Allus ketcbin’ on a chair, 

Girls can’t climb trees 

Nor fuss an’ fight bumble bees. 

Girls wear dresses—you bet 

They can’t turn a summersett, 

Nor climb the posts an’ get on the shed, 
Play leap frog uor stand on their head, 
Go to the barn an’ climb in the mow. 
Girls can’t play—don’t know how— 
Oh, pshaw, girls don’t have no fun! 


JESUS. 


Twas he opposed the bigot Jews 

And preached their superstition down; 
His novel teaching they refused, 

And falsely cried, “He seeks a crown.”’ 


He sought to rid the world of creeds, 
.Of priestly juggles, craft, and lies— 
A martyr to the truth he bleeds, 
A victim of the priesthood dies. 


The very bondsmen he would save, 
A market of his death throes made; 
The priesthood juggled o’er his grave, 
And made “his love for man” a trade. 


And still they juggle, preach and pray, 

_ And mar the great reformer’s plan— 

Give mental night, where he gave day, 
And lord it o’er the soul of man. 


We need no priest our souls to shrive, 
Or lay their hands upon our head; 
Priests persecuted Christ alive, 
And live upon him now he’s dead. 
—THE Two WORLDS. 
After diphtheria, scarlet fever, or pneumonia, 
something is needed to give strength tothe system, 


and expel all poisonous matter from the blood. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is just the thing. 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 96 pages, free; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, Joun B: ALDER, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
` FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
mune with spirit friends. Also a Declaration of 
Principles and Belief, and Hymns and Songs for 
‘Circle and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 


Young. Price 0 cen 


ta. 
For sale, wholesale and retail], by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
<nicago. 


Whev Charlemagne and his 
“Knights of the Round Table” 
were making war on the Saracens, 
in Africa, it frequently happened 
that Knights on either side would 
fight in single combat for the honor 
of their respective armies. The 
Saracens had been, for many 

ears, the scourge—the dreaded 
invaders — of urope, and all 
waged war against this common 
enemy. . 

But in these days the worst 
scourge that threatens us, is that 
dread invader, Consumption. 

Dr. Biggs, demonstrator of anat- 
omy in the Bellevue Medical Col- 
lege, who has great opportunity for 

ost-mortem observation, says: “It 
is a startling fact that of all deaths 
nearly one out of every seven is 
caused by consumption.” 

Consumption fastens its hold up- 
on its victims while they are uncon- 
scious of its approach. Dr, Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has cured 
thousands cf cases of this most fatal 
of maladies. But it must be taken 
before the disease is too far ad- 
vanced in order to be effective. If 


INDIAN WAR BOOK. 


AND 
THE 


SITTING BULL 


taken in time, and given a fair trial, 
it will cure, or money paid for it 
will be refunded. 

For Weak Lungs, Spitting of 
Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, severe Coughs, and 
kindred affections, it is an une- 
qualed remedy. - 

For all diseases that arise from 
a torpid liver and impure blood, 
nothing can take the place of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
Nothing will, after you have seen 
what it does. It prevents and 
cures by removing the cause. It 
invigorates the liver, purifies the 
blood, sharpens the appetite, im- 
proves digestion, and builds up 
both strength and flesh, when re- 
duced below the standard of health. 

For Dyspepsia, “Liver Com- 
plaint,” Scrofula, or any blood- 
taint, the “ Discovery ” is a posi- 
tive remedy. It acts as no other 
medicine does. For that reason, 
its sold as no other blood medi- 
cine is—on trial. It’s the cheap- 
est blood-purifier sold, because you 
mart pay for the good you get. 

an you ask more? 


We have in Press, for early 
issue, a new book, entitled 


INDIAN WAR! 


By W. FLETCHER JOHNSON, author of “Johnstown Flood,” 
Giving an intensely Š phic life of the great medicine man and his tragic death.which has infuriated 


the remaing braves o: 


indian race for a terrific life or death struggle. 


Also, sketches of leading 


chiefs, descriptions of the hostile forces. and complete history of the bloody war now in progress. 
A THRILLING, EXCITING, QUICK-SELLING BOOK. 
About 500 Pages, extra size, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Outfit FREE. 


Send 15 cents AT ONCE to pay for mailing outfit, and push canvass instantly. We guar- 
antee to supply you the best book, and grant you the best terms. Sale should exceed Johnstown 
Flood. Excitementisintense. Act instantly and big money ts yours. Address 


L. P. MILLER & CO., Dept A, 214 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Note.—This book will be richly illustrated, and issued as soon as the great decisive battle is over. 


THE PIONBAKRS 
OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KEK- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other directions 
than the one which now links their names, lives and 

bors. 

Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, b” TNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 
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SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 


TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 
Price, 82.50; postage, 16 cents. 
eee sale, wr olesaie and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
cago. 


(15) 
THE 
LIGHT OF KRGYPT, 


The Science of The Soul and The €tars. . 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY AN INITIATE. 


Finely Illustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book is not a mere compila- 
tion, but thoroughly original. À 

It is belleved to contain information upon the most 
vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 


It claims to fully reveal the most recondite mys- 
teries of man upon every plane of his existence, 


both here and hereafter, In such plain, simple lan- | 


guage that a child can almost understand It. 


The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are 
revealed and explained for the first time, it is 
affirmed, since the days of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

An effort is made to show that the Science of the 
Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin mys- 
teries which comprise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE OF 
LIFE. 

The following are among the claims made for the 
work by its friends: 

To the spiritual investigator this book is indis- 
‘pensible. 

To the medium it reveals knowledge beyond all 
earthly price, and will prove a real truth, “a guide, 
philosopher and friend." 

To the Occultist it will supply the mystic key for 
which he has been so long earnestly seeking. = 

To the Astrologer it will become a “divine revela- 
tion of Science." 


see 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


“A noble, philosophical and instructive work."— 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 


“A work of remarkable ability and interest.’’—Dr. 
J. R. Buchanan. 


“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibly inter- 
esting work........ It is more clear and intelligible 
than any other work on like subjects.” —Mr. J. J. 

orse. 


“A careful reading of THE LIGHT OF EGYPT dis- 
covers the beginning of a new sect in Occultism, 
which will oppose the grafting on Western Occultists 
the subtle delusive dogmas of Karma and Reincarna- 
tion.” —New York Times. 


“It is a volume likely to attract wide attention from 


that class of scholars interested in mystical science ~ 


and occult forces. But It is written in such plain and 
simple style as to be within the easy comprehension 
PES of any cultivated scholarly reader.” —The Chi- 
cago Daily Inter Ocean. 


“However recondite his book the author certainly 
presents a theory of first causes which is well fitted 
to challenge the thoughtful reader's attention and to 
excite much refiection.'"—Hartford Daily Times. 


“Considered as an exposition of Occultism, or the 
philosophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint, 
thistsaremarkable production........ The philosophy 
of the book is, perhaps, as profound as any yet at- 
tempted, and so far reaching in its scope as to take 
‘a about all that relates to the divine ego-man fn its 
manifold relations to time and eternity—the past, 
present and future.”—The Daily Tribune (Salt Lake 


“This work, the result of years of research and 
study, will undoubtedly create a profound sensation 
throughout the philosophic world.”—The Detroit 
Commercial Advertiser. : 


“It isan Occult work but not a Theosophical one. 


MEEA It is a book entirely new tn its scope, and must 
excite wide attention.” —The Kansas City Journal. 


“The book is highly interesting and very ably 
written, and it comes at an opportune time to elim- 
inate from the “Wisdom Religion” reincarnation 
and other unphilosophical superstitions of the other- 
vie aoe structure of Theosophy.’’—Kansas 

eraid. 


“What will particularly commend the book to many 
in this country is that it is the first successful at- 
tempt to make the truths of Theosophy plain and 
clear to any one not a special student, and that it lays 
bare the frauds of the Blavatsky school.”—San Fran 
cisco Chronicle. 


Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper manu- 
factured for this special purpose, with illuminated 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, $3.00. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 


Being an Autobiographic Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena in the Family Circle Spread over a 
Pertod of Nearly Twenty Years. 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F.C A. 
Of London, England. 


A limited supply of this new and interesting book 


is now offered the American public. Having im- 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work ata 


sharp reduction in our price at which the English- . 


bound edition can be supplied in America. 
The book is a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 


fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, . 


$1.50—a very low figure. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. ; 
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BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


Entered at the Chicago Post-cftice as Second-class 
Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


s . One Copy, I Year,........... cc. eee eee wees $2.50 
ae One Copy, 6 Months,......... PEE E 1.25 
Single Copies,5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


ee 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 
r į JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
ki scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
and wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
| Fe have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
"Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
: Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
ee New York. 
EB” Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 
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Cc. BUNDY, Chicago, I]. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
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TAPS— REVEILLE. 


Of the hundreds of young men and boys 
in Kane county, Illinois, who responded to 
their country’s call in 1861, none surpassed 
John M. Eddy in physique, character, or 
courage. A farmer's boy, eighteen years 
old, six feet in stature and of splendid 
form, this youth was the peer of any sol- 
dier of the mighty armies that swept the 
South like an avalanche and saved the 
Union. The war over, he laid aside his 
trappings and picked up a surveyor’s chain; 
and from that humble beginning rapidly 
rose from one position of honor and re- 
sponsibility to another, until at forty he 
had become oue of the leading railroad 
managers west of the Mississippi. Here is 
this Kane county boy’s civil record: 
in St. Charles, Kane county, Ill., April 29, 
1843. He entered the railway service 
March, 1866, from that time to July, 1872, 
as chainman, rodman, cashier and auditor 
Pacific railroad. From July, 1872, to No- 
vember, 1875, he was superintendent of 
construction of the Texas and Pacific rail- 
way. He was president of the Fort Worth 
and Denver railway from 1880 to 1883. He 
was superintendent.and chief engineer of 
the Omaha and Republican Valley railroad 
in 1877 and 1878, and during the following 
year was general agent of the Kansas Pa- 


© cific and Santa Fe railways. In 1879 and 

\ 1880 he was general superintendent of con- 

į struction of the Missouri Pacific and Mis- 
O, souti, Kansas and Texas railways. 


On December 1, 1883, he was made gen- 


Born- 


of the engineering department of the Union| 


‘the 


eral manager of the Omaha Belt railway, 
in which capacity he served for several 
years, and then became general manager 
of the Central and Great Northern railway, 
with headquarters at Palestine, Tex. 

At 2:30 clock on the morning of Jan- 
uary 12,1891, Death sounded “taps” for 
this well-tried soldier,—and he slept! Under 
the sunny skies of southern California, in 
orangé-bowered Passadena, with the scent 
of roses and orange blossoms ladening the 
alr of thisinvalids’ paradise, and attended 
by his loving wife, our boyhood friend, 
our soldier comrade obeyed orders and— 
slept. Slept peacefully, trustingly; confident 
that reveille would awaken him in another 
land of beauty, and that the general orders 
of the morning would announee his arrival 
and assignment to honorable duty with 
“the great majority”; confident that he 
would meet his father and mother and 
other dear friends and comrades who had 
gone before. — 

Several years ago THE JOURNAL an- 
nounced the transition of Mr. Eddy's 
father, Spaulding Eddy, who, with S. S. 
Jones and our father, was among the early 
settlers at St. Charles. He was also a pio- 
neer Spiritualist and his son John grew up 
in the atmosphere of Spiritualism. He 
knew of his own knowledge that life does 
not end here, that at the grave there is no 
hiatus, and he was well grounded in the 
spiritual philosophy. 

To her father’s home in Omaha, from 
whence she had gone forthas a happy wife 
years ago, Mrs. Eddy conducted the earthly 
remains of her husband; and from the old 
home she followed the casket to its final 
resting place, Forest Lawn, Omaha's 
beautiful “city of the dead.” The obse- 
quies were conducted in accordance with 
the beautiful and impressive ritual of the 
Knights Templar. The services were in 
charge of Mount Calvary commandery 
No. 1. Knights Templar. Omaha lodge 
No. 39, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks attended the funeral in a body, and 
the Rev. H. M. Kuhns, who was the 
ofticiating clergyman at Mr. Eddy’s mar- 
riage, performed the conventional rites. 

To Mrs. Eddy and the mourning rel- 
atives we extend our deepest sympathy; 
with them we shed tears over the memory 
of our noble friend. Hail and Farewell! 
Companion Sir Knight Eddy; and may you 
be among the first to extend greeting when 
heaven's reveille awakens us tover there.” 


THE ENGLEWOOD MEETING. 


The Sunday afternoon meetings at New- 
man Hall inthe Englewood district of 
Chicago, lately inaugurated by that inde- 
fatigable worker D. F. Treffry, are stead- 
ily growing in interest and attendance. On 
last Sunday Mrs.. Adaline Eldred was the 
leading speaker. She discussed the devel- 
opment of spiritual gifts, taking as a text, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and these things shall be 
added untc you.” Among the requisites 
for development of spiritual gifts the 
speaker dwelt eloquently upon faith, the 
development of fine character, and the 
cultivation of the altruistic sentiment. She 
declared mediumship to be wholly benefi- 
cent only when accompanied with knowl- 
edge and cultivated moral sense. Mrs. 
Eldred was attentively listened to by a 
thoughtful audience. Mrs. Preston followed 
with remarks and areading, an appropriate 
poem was rendered by another lady, and 
Mr. Weldon furnished vocal music. After 
regular services closed, Mrs. Eldred 
gave psychometric experiments to those 
who chose to remain. THE JOURNAL re- 
porter pronounces the afternoon profitable 
to all present. 


A course of six lectures on ‘The Ancient 
Wisdom,” will be given by Dr. W. P. 
Phelon at 203 Halsted st., this city, room 1. 
The following will be the subjects of the 


successive lectures: 1. “The Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer.” 2. Chemical 
Affinity froma Spiritual point of View.” 
3. “The Building of the Soul.” 4.‘‘Human 
Polarity and Vibrations.” 5. ‘‘Recapit- 
ulation.” 6. “The One.” Admission 
$1.00 fur single lecture. Course tickets 
five dollars. 


Dr. R. W. Shufeldt of the Smithsonian 
Institute writes: ‘‘....Your JOURNAL 
impreves steadily, month by month, and 
this is the remark of many others here who 
see it.” Jt is ever our aim to keep THE 
JOURNAL fully abreast or a little ahead of 
the times. In this effort weneed the cordial 
and continuous assistance of all in sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of the 
paper. 


S. T. Suddick, M. D., writing from Cuba, 
Mo., speaks in very high terms of the 
abilities as a lecturer and educated gentle- 
man of Mr. De Buchananne who spoke 
twice at that place while on the way to 
Delphos, Kansas, to fill dates. 


Mrs. Maud Lord Drake, after a short 
stay ather Los Angeles winter residence, 
has returned to Chicago to be with her hus- 
band, who finds himself kept here by large 
business interests. Mrs. Drake stopped off 


at Kansas City to gratify her many friends 
there, also at Jacksonville, Illinois. From 
reports we learn she was greeted with old- 
time enthusiasm in both cities, and did 
good work. 


Correspondents interested in Mrs. El- 


dred’s psychometric work will please ad-_ 


dress their inquiries directly to her—Mrs. 
Adaline Eldred, room 4, 2138 Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago—and not to THE JourR- 
NAL. 


J. T. Ford, of Oregon writes: ‘I find 
much in THE JOURNAL to admire and 
commend, a broad catholic spirit, earnest- 
ness and devotion to principle,.and a keen 
analytical search for truth; such a journal 
is the need of the hour in the special 
field in which it is operating.” 


The proposal to turn the Indians over to 
the War Department for semi-industrial 
military organization on the lines of their 
tribal relations meets with approval among 
men acquainted with Indian character 


The War Department could strip them o. . 


arms and render them unable to engage in 
warfare and enforce habits of industry. 


Fora disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


Picts Baking 
eam Powder 


Used in 7 “i Homes—40 Years the Standard.” 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes hold of two 
people alike! Why? Because no two people have 
the same weak spot. Beginning at the stomach 
it goes searching through the body for any hidden 
Nine times out of ten, inward humor 
Perhaps its only a little sedi- 


humor. 
makes the weak spot. 
ment left ón a nerve or in a gland; the Medical Dis- 
covery slides it right along, and you find quick hap- 
piness from the first bottle. Perhaps its a big 
sediment or open sore, well settled somewhere, 
ready to fight. The medical Discovery begins the 
fight, and you think it pretty hard, but soon you 
thank me fur making something that has reached 
your weak spot. Write me if you want to know 


more about it. 


If you havea 


COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, : 
F 
be 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 

OF LIME AND 80D4 

ITS SURE CURE FOR. TT. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 

ting properties of the Hypophosphites 

and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oe Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk, Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
‘all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 


Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like $COTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 


pin 
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Two Bottles Cured Her. 6 


CARROLL, Ia., July, 1580. 
I was suffering 10 from shocks io my 
head, so much so, at times I didn't 


to recover. [took medicines from man 
tors, but didn’t get any relief until I took 
Koenig's Nerve Tonic, the second dose relieved 
Meand2bottiescuredme. 8 W. PECK. 
Vanished. — 

Rev H. MocDONOUGH of Lowell, Mass., vouche 
as for the following: There is a case of which I 
have knowledge. and I am very glad to avail my. 
self of the opportunity to make known the good 
derived from the use of Koenig’ e Nerve Tonic. 
Dhesubject isa young lady, wh Rho rhad Doras been suffer. 


ing from early childhood. enda- 
tion she procared: y your remedy,” and for for Taree 
months. the fits of epilepsy by Toe hae been 

80 long subject have ceased 


Our Pamphiet for safterers mig nervous åf 
seases will be sent free to eny address, and 
poor patients can also obtain thie medicine 
tree of charge from ts. 
This remedy has been prepared by the Reverend 
Pastor Keenig, of Fort Wayne, Ind., for ‘the past 
ten years, and is now prepared under his direc 
tion by the 
KOENIG ee Doa 

60 Wes: 2°--eon, cor. Ciinton Bt., CAGO, ILL, 
“OLD BY Bauoclars. 

Price $1 ner Bottle. 6 Bottles ror 85. 


ASTHM. 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
‘cba TAT will mail i OUR j EE 
EHEDG. TAFT BROS. M. CO „ROCHESTERN T. ae 


GRATBHRFPUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion,and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately favoured bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
Itis by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually bulit ap until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
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